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AxsouT the time these lines appear in print we shall be on the eve of 
the general election. Before the appearance of the next number of 
this Review the contest will be over, the result known, the great 
issue which has been before the country for the last six years decided 
one way or the other. I am glad, therefore, of the opportunity 
afforded me, before the final choice has been made for good or evil, 
of reiterating in the pages of this Review the views I have so often 
expressed on the subject of the duty incumbent upon those who, 
like myself, were Liberals in politics until the time when the Liberal 
party, under Mr. Gladstone’s guidance, consented to the repeal of 
the Union. 

As to the issue of the impending elections I hesitate to express 
any opinion. I so hesitate for the simple reason that I have no 
opinion to give. I feel some consolation for my ignorance in the 
conviction that the prophets who, whether in Parliament or the Press, 
or at public meetings, are foretelling the victory of one side or the 
other, are, if possible, even more ignorant thanI am myself. Calcula- 
tions as to the result of the general election, based upon the outcome of 
recent by-elections, may form an interesting study, but are of no 
practical value. Arithmetical demonstrations that because Mr. Jones 
in contesting Stoke-in-the-Wold as a Conservative polled 15 per cent. 
fewer votes than his predecessor Mr. Brown in the representation of that 
important constituency, therefore the total Conservative vote will be 
lower in the same proportion, may satisfy the Gladstonian intelligence, 
VoL. XXXII—No, 185 B 
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but to ordinary apprehension they are worth about as much as the 
papers on which they are recorded. Ever since household suffrage 
became the law of the land every general election has been—and is 
likely for many years to be—a leap in the dark. All that can fairly 
be said is that there is nothing in the present aspect of affairs to 
justify the opinion that the result of the coming election is a 
foregone conclusion. Either party may win, and this being so, those 
who hold with me that the maintenance of a Unionist Government 
in power is a matter of vital importance to England have no excuse 
for relaxing their efforts till the contest is over. 

It may therefore be worth while to recall certain obvious con- 
siderations which tend to show that whatever. the ultimate outcome 
may be, the conditions of the contest are more favourable to the 
Conservatives than to the Liberals. A stern chase is proverbially a 
long one, and the Gladstonians have a very long backway to make 
up before they can convert their minority into an actual majority. 
At the election of 1886 the Unionist majority was 113. In spite of 
losses at by-elections, the Government, as was shown the other day 
in the division on the second reading of the Irish Local Government 
Bill, can still command a united majority of ninety-two votes. 
From these facts two conclusions follow of themselves. For some 
reason or other there has been an unusual number of by-elections 
during the last six years. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, the number 
of vacancies caused by death or otherwise has been close upon a 
hundred and fifty. If this is so, it follows that though nearly a 
quarter of the whole House of Commons has been changed during 
Lord Salisbury’s tenure of office, the Liberals have only gained 
twenty-one votes. I base no calculation on this as to the future; 
all I contend is that the smallness of the Opposition gain is clear 
proof that up to the present time there has been no evidence of 
such a Liberal reaction as is required to replace Mr. Gladstone in 
power. For the present I leave out of account the composition 
of the Gladstonian party. I am willing to assume for the sake 
of argument that the eighty odd Irish Nationalists are prepared to 
forego their internal dissensions and follow Mr. Gladstone as implicitly 
as the English Liberals. But even on this most improbable hypothesis 
Mr. Gladstone, in order to obtain a working majority of twenty, must 
win some fifty-five to sixty seats which in the late Parliament 
were held by Unionists. Now it is obvious these seats are not to 
be won in Ireland or Wales. In these outlying parts of the United 
Kingdom the Gladstonians won almost every seat they could possibly 
win. In 1892 they cannot hope to increase their majorities either 
in the Principality or across St. George’s Channel. The probability, 
indeed, is that the Unionists will, from one cause or another, carry a 
small number of Scotch, Irish, and Welsh constituencies which at the 
last general election returned Gladstonians. If, therefore, Mr. 
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Gladstone is to return to office even with the help of the Irish 
Nationalists, his supporters must win some sixty seats in England. 
Where are those seats to be found? This is a question to which as 
yet I ask in vain for an answer. 

It is all very well to talk about the flowing tide, but these 
metaphors, in which Mr. Gladstone delights, and which Sir William 
Harcourt and his fellow-items repeat ad nauseam, prove nothing 
whatever. Before I am asked to believe, as I am informed daily by 
the Pall Mall Gazette, that all is over except the shouting, I should 
like to know whether these threescore seats are to be won in London 
or in the provinces, in the manufacturing or in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. In default of any answer I must try to see what the facts 
show for myself. In respect of London there is no evidence of any 
such wholesale change of public opinion as would convert a Con- 
servative majority into a Conservative minority. No rational being 
would contend that the metropolitan electorate has suddenly become 
enamoured of Home Rule. All that the Gladstonians can venture 
to assert is, that the London boroughs which returned Conservatives 
in 1886 are so anxious to see the Liberals in office, in order to carry 
eut certain reforms which a Conservative Government would not 
support, that they are prepated to accept Home Rule as a necessary 
preliminary to the return of Mr. Gladstone. It may be so, but I 
can see no proof as yet that thisis so. The only argument which can 
be adduced in favour of this hypothesis is the victory of the Progres- 
sives at the County Councils elections. Against this I must set the 
fact that during the last six years the Liberal gains in the metro- 
. politan constituencies have been unimportant. 

In London, at any rate, there is no indication of any enthusiasm 
for the Liberal cause, of such a kind as to secure a complete reversal 
of the choice of the constituencies as expressed in 1886. The real 
significance of the metropolitan elections at the above date has, I 
think, been very much overlooked. It is not, as the organs of the 
Opposition are fond of stating, that the London electorate were led 
by an unreasoning distrust of Home Rule to transfer their allegiance 
from the Liberal to the Conservative party. The cause of the 
secession lies far deeper. To any impartial observer one of the most 
striking facts in our recent political annals has been the growing con- 
servatism of the middle classes—that is, of the classes which, roughly 
speaking, lie between the capitalist and the artisan. Within the 
memory of men who can hardly yet be called old, these classes were, 
as a body, not perhaps Liberals of any advanced type, but Liberals 
who would never have dreamed of voting fora Conservative. In those 
days London, as the centre of the middle classes, was a stronghold of 
Liberalism. Yet to-day, with an extended franchise and with a largely 
increased representation, London is as Conservative as it used to be 
Liberal. To say that this is due to Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to 

B2 
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Home Rule is to mistake the effect for the cause. If this were so, 
Liberal Unionists would be the chosen candidates for the metropolitan 
boroughs, whereas, as a matter of fact, moderate Conservatives are the 
men for London. The plain truth is that, though these constituen- 
cies, as being the most intelligent, the most educated, and the most 
independent of the United Kingdom, were naturally opposed to the 
repeal of the Union, they had long ceased to be in sympathy with our 
latter-day Liberalism. Nor is it difficult to understand the causes of 
this change of front. The legislation of the last quarter of a century 
has given the middle class all the reforms they desired. They have 
got all they want, and they are afraid of losing what they have got. 
The list of great reforms compatible with our present institutions and 
our existing social fabric is now exhausted, and, in consequence, any 
further reform of first-class importance must necessarily be of a revo- 
lutionary character. In the opinion of the English middle classes we 
have gone quite far enough in the way of democracy. I am not as- 
serting the correctness of this opinion. I am still less asserting the 
possibility of arresting our progress towards democracy. All I contend 
is that, rightly or wrongly, our middle classes are satisfied with the 
progress we have made, and have no wish to advance further for the 
present ; and I think that this state of public feeling tends inevitably 
to Conservatism. The events of the last few years, the labour disputes, 
the Dock and other strikes, the Hyde Park demonstrations, the Anar- 
chist movement, the increase of rates and the disposition of modern 
legislation to charge the taxpayers with all the cost of improvements 
for the benefit of the non-taxpaying classes, have accentuated the in- 
disposition of the middle classes to favour any political changes which 
can only tend to increase the electoral power of the working classes to 
the detriment of their own. The artisan vote is numerically supreme 
in many of our metropolitan constituencies. But in the great 
majority of instances the middle-class vote still practically determines 
the election. This result is due partly to the fact that the skilled 
artisans, who approximate very closely in sentiment and ideas to the 
lower middle class, are subject, though in less degree, to the same 
influences which have converted the latter from Liberalism to Con- 
servatism, still more to the fact that the superior intelligence, 
organisation, and homogeneity of the middle classes, more than make 
up in voting power for their numerical inferiority-to the working- 
class electorate. 

Thus, if my calculations are correct, the middle-class vote will 
dominate the coming election, in as far as London is concerned, and, 
though I do not venture to prophesy, I can see no adequate reason 
to conclude that this vote is likely to be given in an opposite direc- 
tion to that in which it was given in 1886. If there were any proba- 
bility of such a result I think it would have been foreshadowed by 
some change of tone in the metropolitan press. Newspaper pro- 
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prietors and editors are doubtless men with convictions of their own, 
but still they are, after all, traders in news, who have got to study 
the wishes and even the prejudices of their customers, and if the 
newspaper-reading public had changed their views about Mr. Glad- 
stone and his policy, the newspapers which appeal to the great un- 
known public would, to some extent, have altered their attitude. 
Yet up to the present all the leading London popular newspapers, 
with few and insignificant exceptions, remain as they have been since 
Mr. Gladstone espoused Home Rule—staunchly Unionist in their 
politics. 

It isa favourite theory of the Liberals that London does not repre- 
sent the provinces, and that the true expression of the public opinion 
in the country is to be found in the provincial, not in the metro- 
politan press. I am old enough to remember when an exactly contrary 
view was held, and I cannot but think that the modern disparagement 
of London on the part of its former eulogists can best be explained 
on the principle that the grapes are sour. My own experience as 
a journalist of many years’ standing has led me to the conclusion 
that London—by which I mean not so much the London of the 
Clubs and the West End, but London as the centre of professional 
and trading industry—leads the way in forming the public opinion 
of the provinces, and if I could be sure of the way in which London 
would vote, I should have very little doubt about the way in which 
the majority of our great cities would vote also. From a variety of 
causes into which I need not enter, our provincial centres are more 
amenable to local and personal considerations than the metropolis. 
Still the influences which have brought about the Conservative re- 
action in London operate in the same direction in the provinces, 
and there is not, I venture to say, a single important city in 
England where the Conservative party, whether it be a majority 
or a minority, is not more numerous, more energetic, and more 
powerful than it was ten years ago. The one fact which can be 
predicted with any certainty about the coming contest is that, at 
its close, the Conservatives will form the strongest single party, both 
numerically and politically, in the United Kingdom. This is the main 
factor which dominates our whole political situation, and must con- 
tinue to dominate it for many years to come. 

Thus I can see no ground to imagine the Liberals will gain the 
sixty seatsthey require to form a working majority, or any considerable 
portion of these seats, in London or in the great manufacturing 
boroughs. It is indeed to the counties that the Gladstonians 
profess to look for their expected gains. The calculation may, for 
aught I can tell, be correct. There are a considerable number of 
counties in which, under our new franchise, the labourers’ vote is all- 
powerful. In the eastern and mid-southern counties the labourers, 
‘owing to the depression of agriculture and the absence of any com- 
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petition for labour by the proximity of manufactures, are badly off 
and poorly paid. About Home Rule or the advantages of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, or indeed about any abstract 
question of politics, they are as ignorant and as indifferent as they 
are about the differential calculus or the binomial theorem. Their 
view of politics, in as far as they have any view at all, is 
bounded by their local and parochial interests; and in accordance 
with the laws of human nature their instinct as a newly enfran- 
chised class is to vote against the class embodied in the bucolic 
mind by the parson and the squire. The mere fact that the 
farmers and the tradespeople are as a body Conservatives tends 
to make the labourers in the agricultural shires Liberals in name 
if not in sentiment. Of this fact the Opposition have taken a full— 
and according to the ordinary ethics of party warfare a not unfair— 
advantage. Everything has been done to impress the labourers with 
the conviction that the Liberal Codlin and not the Conservative 
Short is their friend and champion. In a sort of hazy way the 
labourers have probably a dim impression that the controversy as to. 
Home Rule is in reality a struggle between landlord and tenant ; 
and in such a struggle their sympathies are naturally with the latter. 
But what weighs with them far more is a belief that if the Liberals 
come back to office with Mr. Gladstone as their leader, they will do 
something in the way of allotments, increase of wages, or establish- 
ment of parish councils, to improve the lot of the agricultural labourer. 
The belief may be, and I think is, an utter delusion; but the belief 
has taken hold of the rural mind ; and though it is extremely difficult 
to get any idea at all into the bucolic intellect, it is still more diffi- 
cult to get it out when it is once implanted. If, therefore, the 
Liberals make any important gains in any particular district, I expect 
it will be in the eastern and south-western counties. But, though 
I—in common with all who are acquainted personally with English 
rural life—anticipate that the agricultural shires will, to use the stock 
phrase of the Opposition, ‘ vote as in 1885, only better,’ I can discern 
no evidence of any such Liberal reaction as will enable them to sweep- 
the board. The Opposition will, I have no doubt, gain seats in some 
counties, but they will lose seats in others. If you look at a very 
interesting electoral chart published recently, you will find that the 
very districts on which the Gladstonians count as the scene of their 
coming victories went almost solid for the Unionists at the last election. 
To turn the constituencies marked blue on this chart into yellow would 
imply an electoral revolution. I do not say that such a revolution is 
an impossibility. All I do say is that, in the absence as yet of any 
strong popular excitement, it is an utter improbability. 

I am forced to the conclusion that if the Liberals are to reverse- 
the verdict of the last election, they must do so by aseries of isolated 
successes scattered over the country. Now, as a matter of fact, the: 
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Unionist seats most likely to be captured are those held not by Con- 
servatives, but by Liberal Unionists. At the close of the session the 
number of seats held by Liberal Unionists was about sixty; and it 
is, to say the least, a curious coincidence that this number should be 
exactly the amount required to be won by the Opposition in order to 
give the Home Rule party a working majority. It follows, if I am 
right in my anticipations, that the Conservatives, taken by themselves, 
will hold—if not more than hold—their own, and that the Gladstonian 
successes must be won, if at all, at the cost of the Liberal Unionists. 

Iam most anxious to say nothing which could in any way be 
regarded as throwing cold water on the Unionist cause. Confidence 
is the first requisite for success; and I should like to see the 
Unionists go to the poll throughout the still United Kingdom 
in the full confidence that they are about to win. Those who 
are familiar with what I have written on this subject ever since 
Home Rule was adopted as part of the Liberal programme 
are aware that in some respects my views are not identical with 
those which found favour with the seceding Liberals. From the 
time when it became clear to me that the maintenance of the 
Liberals in power involved the repeal of the Union, I felt it my 
duty to support the Conservatives by my vote and by such little 
influence as my pen may possess. My Liberal Unionist friends 
came to a like conclusion, but they were not prepared to carry this 
conclusion out to its logical result. From my point of view the 
attempt to maintain a separate Liberal Unionist organisation, 
distinct and apart from the Conservative, was a mistake in policy. 
The effect of the Liberal secession upon public opinion was marred 
by the morbid anxiety of the seceders to prove to their own satis- 
faction that they were only Conservatives in respect of the preserva- 
tion of the Union, but that in all other respects it was they, 
and not the Gladstonians, who were the true Liberals. I pre- 
dicted from the outset that the British public would ‘never under- 
stand the position of a party which called itself Liberal, which 
insisted on having its seat on the Liberal benches and yet which 
always voted with the Conservatives. My advice to the Liberal 
Unionists was, in homely language, not to make two bites of a cherry. 
In other words, I recommended the leaders of the secession to take 
part in the Administration, and the rank and file to take their 
seats alongside the Conservatives. My advice was not followed. Dis 
aliter viswum. Whether my counsels were wise or unwise will be 
shown by the impending appeal to the constituencies. 

In Parliament, both Conservatives and Liberal Unionists have ad- 
hered to the terms of their compact with singular good faith. Ifthe 
supporters of the two parties outside Parliament can work together 
as harmoniously, there need be no fear as to the result of the elections, 
provided the polls taken this year do not materially exceed those taken 
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six yearsago. The actual defections from the Liberal Unionist ranks 
have so far been few and insignificant, nor do I anticipate that many 
of the electors who voted for Liberal Unionists in 1886 will vote for 
Liberals in 1892. What I am afraid of is that many Liberals who 
did not vote at all on the last occasion may be induced to vote on 
the present; and if so, a considerable number of Liberal Unionist 
seats will unquestionably be placed in jeopardy. Still, though I 
expect the Unionist losses, if there are losses, will be in the consti- 
tuencies hitherto represented by Liberal Unionists, I can see no sign 
whatever of such an outburst of popular feeling in favour of Gladstone 
and Home Rule as would be required to replace threescore Liberal 
Unionists by as many Liberals. The probabilities, to take the most 
desponding view, are against the Gladstonians unseating such a pro- 
portion of the Liberal Unionists as would be required to convert their 
minority into a majority. 

Thus, if I have made my meaning clear, the chances, on any 
reasonable computation, are such as to render a Unionist victory pro- 
bable, and most assuredly possible. In more than half the con- 
stituencies the outcome of the elections is practically a foregone 
conclusion one way or the other. The result, therefore, will be 
decided by the vigour and energy with which some three hundred 
contests are fought out in different parts of the United King- 
dom, and especially in England. It is in the latter, as I have 
said before, that the real fight for the Union has to be fought and 
won. According to the latest return, the House of Commons in 
the last days of its existence consisted—I am speaking now solely of 
England, leaving Wales out of count—of 144 Gladstonians and Nation- 
alists, 278 Conservatives, and 42 Liberal Unionists. In other words, 
the Unionists had a majority in England of 320 votes to 145, 
or very considerably more than two to one. In Scotland the 
Gladstonians held 45 seats against 27 held by Unionists; in Wales 
31 against 5. There is every reason to expect we shall increase our 
vote to a small extent in both Scotland and Wales. But even if we 
admit the utterly improbable hypothesis that the Liberals win every 
one of the thirty-two Welsh and Scotch seats which stood by the cause 
of the Empire, he safety of the Union is not endangered, provided 
England remains true to herself, and votes to-morrow as she voted 
six years ago. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon this point, as on it hangs 
the advice I wish to tender on the eve of the elections. If defeat 
were a foregone conclusion, I should still urge those who held my 
views to fight on to the last in the forlorn hope that the consti- 
tuencies might still at the eleventh hour be brought to a sense of 
the folly they were about to commit. But if my argument is correct, 
the chances, to say the very least, are against the Gladstonians 
securing any such increase of votes as would enable them to take 
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office ; and therefore common sense, public duty, and private interest 
alike call on the Unionists to hold their ground. Success lies within 
the grasp of the Unionist party. If they fail to obtain success, it is 
with them will rest the fault. Personally I should feel confident of the 
result if it were not for a certain lassitude—a certain lack of ‘ go in and 
win’ feeling—which I notice amongst the partisans of the Unionist 
cause, and especially amongst the Liberal Unionists. I am told fre- 
quently that if the Liberals obtain a small majority no great harm will 
be done, and that, on the contrary, such a contingency would be a 
gain to the cause of the Union, as Mr. Gladstone’s inevitable failure 
to frame a Home Rule Bill which could be at once acceptable to Irish 
Nationalists and English Liberals must involve the collapse of the 
whole Separatist movement. From this view I dissent alto- 
gether. I believe myself the Home Rule problem to be practi- 
cally insoluble, but if the Liberals once get back into office under 
Mr. Gladstone, they will stop at no sacrifice of principle or 
policy before they abandon the solution of the problem, and 
with its abandonment forfeit their hopes of office. I should object 
most strongly to putting my neck within a halter on the strength 
of any assurance that my would-be executioner was too feeble to 
pull the cord, and yet this. is practically what the Unionists are 
invited to do when they are told that, even supposing Mr. Gladstone 
should come back to office with a mandate to repeal the Union, no 
serious danger could arise from their discomfiture. 

I quite agree with the statement that the wit of man is unable 
to devise a scheme under which the Irish shall have a parliament of 
their own, and yet retain their representation in the British Parlia- 
ment. I do not believe, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone can pass a 
Home Rule Bill that will work. But I give him the fullest credit for 
capacity to pass a Home Rule Bill that will not work. And the mis- 
chief that a Separatist policy might produce, even if it ended, as it 
certainly would end, in signal and disastrous failure, is utterly incal- 
culable. My own belief is that if the Liberals get a majority at all, 
they will succeed in passing a bill of some kind by which Ireland will 
be placed under the rule of an Irish Parliament. I have very little 
faith in the No Surrender protests of the Nationalist party. Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Healy, and their fellows are not fools, whatever else they 
may be, and they are too keenly alive to the advantage of having 
the administration of Ireland handed over toa legislature of their own, 
to offer an unflinching opposition to any theoretical restrictions on 
the authority of the proposed legislature which Mr. Gladstone may 
declare to be essential to the success of his Home Rule measure. 
The guarantees on which the Liberals will insist may be worth the 
paper on which they are written. But the fact that these 
guarantees have been given with the approval of Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues would have considerable effect upon the mass of the 
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English electorate, who know little, and care less, about the Home 
Rule controversy. Even therefore if the Lords should decline to pass 
the Bill, I am by no means confident that the constituencies would 
not return the Liberals again at a new election. In that case the 
Bill must pass. It is not needful for me to point out what 
the autonomy of Ireland means in reality. I am writing for those 
who believe with me that Home Rule involves ruin to the British 
Empire; and to argue this point now is only preaching to the 
converted. 

In the coming contest we Unionists have cards in our hands 
which we are never likely to have again. In the first place we have 
enlisted on our side the religious bias of the British public. Indi- 
vidually I would sooner that theological considerations were kept 
apart from political controversies. But it would be madness to 
ignore the plain hard fact that the sympathies of nine Englishmen 
out of ten are—other things being equal—with the Protestant 
Englishry of the North, not with the Catholic Irishry of the South. 
The attitude of Ulster has made the ordinary commonplace 
English Liberal feel uncomfortable. English folk, whether they 
call themselves Liberals or Conservatives, are at one in their dislike 
of priest rule, and in their loyalty to England. It is all very well 
for Mr. Gladstone and his satellites to declare that Ulster does not 
mean what she says, and that her fears, even if genuine, are imaginary. 
But the common sense of Englishmen teaches them that the men of 
Ulster are likely to understand their own affairs better than even 
Mr. Morley or Sir William Harcourt. No sane person can doubt 
that Ulster honestly believes that Home Rule means ruin to her 
industry and peril to her civil and religious liberties. The belief 
may be true or false; but so long as it is honestly entertained by 
our Protestant fellow-countrymen and fellow-religionists in Ireland, 
the instinct of England is averse to adopting a policy which in 
their belief is calculated to place English loyalists in subjection to 
Irish patriots and English Protestants under the rule of Irish Catho- 
lics. Ulster is our trump card; and having got it in our hands we 
Unionists are bound to make the best use of it we can. 

Again, we have the great advantage that if we can only win this 
time, our victory is not only decisive but final. I have been sub- 
jected to so much obloquy for having intimated, in a previous article 
in this Review, that Mr. Gladstone did not possess immortality as 
well as infallibility, that I feel a certain hesitation in even suggest- 
ing that this election will be the last in which the issues before the 
electorate are likely to be complicated by the personality of the 
Grand Old Man. Up to the present, Home Rule is the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone, and with his removal from the scene of active public 
life the whole Home Rule movement would collapse like a bladder 
that had been pricked. But if ever the Union is repealed, as it 
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would be by the concession of legislative independence to Ireland, no 
matter under what theoretical restrictions, then Home Rule becomes 
of necessity the policy of the Liberal party. If we can defeat the 
Liberals now, Home Rule is relegated to the Greek Calends. If we 
can only defeat them, after they are once definitely committed to 
Home Rule, the struggle for the Union will necessarily be long and 
embittered. From a party ‘point of view, I can understand a 
Conservative contemplating without dismay the prospect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s obtaining a majority, as he may reasonably argue 
that the discredit and disaster in which their Home Rule policy is 
certain to involve the Liberals could not fail to place power in the hands 
of the Conservatives for a long time to come. But I am not, and 
never have been, astrong partyman. And seeing, as I do, how hard 
it will be to reconstruct the Union if it is once undermined, I view 
with absolute dismay the possibility of Mr. Gladstone’s return to office. 
Prevention is better than cure; and if we can succeed in relegating 
Mr. Gladstone to the contemplation of the religious topics which, as 
he himself many years ago informed the public, were the most fitting 
occupation for a man of his then time of life, we have shaken off 
our ‘old man of the mountain,’ not only for once but for ever. 
Again, we have in our favour the fact that, apart from Home 
Rule, the financial and trading country are enlisted on our side. 
There are two things called for even more urgently than usual by 
the requirements of our present position as the centre of the world’s 
commerce. The first is the preservation of peace and tranquillity 
throughout Europe; the second is the development of the British 
Empire and the consequent opening up of fresh markets for British 
trade. Under the present Government both objects have been-fulfilled. 
For six years, thanks to Lord Salisbury’s able administration of foreign 
affairs, we have had peace with honour. If Mr. Gladstone comes back, 
we shall have again the old weary record of constant complications with 
foreign powers, of untenable pretensions, and of humiliating sur- 
renders. The natural alliances of England will be discarded in favour 
of a so-called entente cordiale between this country and the French 
Republic on the one hand and the Russian Empire on the other. 
Our moral support will be withdrawn from the Triple Alliance; our 
virtual protectorate over Egypt will be abandoned. The progres- 
sive colonial policy of the existing Ministry will be exchanged for a 
retrograde policy under which all extension of our Empire will be 
discouraged ; and the bonds uniting Great Britain to her colonies will 
be relaxed instead of being strengthened. That this is so is recog- 
nised by the world at large; and it may be said with truth, that there 
is no country hostile to England where the prospect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
return to office is not viewed with satisfaction; no country friendly 
to England where it is not viewed with regret. Whatever the politics 
of their individual members may be, the financial, trading, and manu- 
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facturing classes of the community are well aware that Mr. Gladstone’s 
reinstatement in power would prove disastrous to their interests ; 
and, as things are, we Unionists can rely on the support of the 
interests which have made England prosperous and powerful. 

Last, but not least, we have only to point to the spectacle presented 
by Ireland as the justification of our Unionist policy. Every predic- 
tion of our opponents has been falsified by the event. It has been 
proved by the evidence of facts that the restoration of order, tran- 
quillity, and prosperity to Ireland can be effected without having 
resort to Home Rule. The delusion that the Nationalists were a 
band of patriotic, if mistaken, men has been dispelled by the disclo- 
sures resulting from the Parnellite schism. We see now for our- 
selves who and what are the adventurers to whose hands Mr. 
Gladstone was prepared with a light heart to entrust the destinies of 
Ireland, and for whose votes he is still ready to dismember the United 
Kingdom. 

Thus, as it seems to me, we Unionists hold the winning cards. If 
we fail to win the game, I for one shall attribute the failure to no 
other cause but our own want of ability to make the best of our 
position. But for my own part I cannot think we shall fail. I have 
been called a cynic, though, as far as I am aware, the sole evidence I 
have ever given of cynicism is a constitutional inability to believe in 
Mr. Gladstone’s claims to statesmanship. But I admit I am so far 
a cynic that I have considerable sympathy with the French saying that 
the only thing in mundane affairs on which one can rely with any 
certainty is the permanency of la bétise humaime. There are, however, 
limits to the folly of mankind, and till the result shows me I am 
wrong, I must decline to believe that my English fellow-countrymen 
can be guilty of the folly of returning a Gladstonian majority. 


EpWARD DICEY. 





THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PRESS 


‘ Just everywhere you can go to in this land, sir,’ a fellow-passenger 
observed to me on a train (I beg his pardon, ‘cars’) running from 
Denver to a place called Golden in the Rocky Mountains, ‘just every- 
where you happen to strike in this here U-nion, you will find a go-to- 
meetin’ house, a free readin’ room, a newspaper office, and a school.’ 

The school feature, no doubt, had been introduced too late for my 
interlocutor’s benefit, and I reflected also that, to render more com~ 
plete his enumeration of American civilising influences, he should have 
included the low ‘ variety ’ hall, the faro ‘club,’ the night house, and 
the whisky saloon. Still it is only fair to say that in America the 
journal is a social necessity. In ‘down East’ villages, in Western 
mining ‘camps,’ in ‘rising’ or ‘rushing’ or ‘booming’ townships 
of the centre, in little ‘cities’ on the gilded Californian slope, in 
stagnant Southern hamlets, even, where ‘ darkies’ swarm and have 
the drollest knack of eating their way instantaneously to the héart of 
dark-green oval-shaped water-melons, price five cents apiece, size 
about as big as a horse’s head: everywhere, everywhere in America 
papers are published, purchased and perused. A fearsome tome is 
the American Press Directory. The joint forces of a battalion might 
avail to master its contents; but the most conscientious chronicler of 
press characteristics in general could not think to cope with it single- 
handed. Just one stupendous fact, though, may be mentioned, which 
the briefest survey of this inordinate volume’s pages will place beyond 
a doubt: the total number of newspaper publications in the Union is 
nearer twenty thousand than ten. 

A sort of newspaper whirl or tornado is what the Americans live 
in. From the moment you set foot on the soil of the Great Republic 
you feel the blowing of the gale. In New York, on your way to (say) 
Wall Street from the upper part of the town, towards ten o’clock on a 
brilliant June morning, you pass before the open windows of countless 
‘ offices’ on the ground floor. Inside of them, a spectacle invariably and 
inevitably the same: in strange-shaped chairs, men lolling back with 
coats off, feet high above their heads, and faces buried in the columns 
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of World, Herald, Sun, Tribune, Morning Journal, Independent, 
Recorder, or Times. In the streets every second man reads and puffs 
as he goes ; papers, cigars, and straw hats (broad-ribboned and worn 
carelessly with backward tilt) are features all but universal. 

At luncheon the ‘ down-town’ restaurants are filled and papers 
again are omnipresent. Later, fresh papers are scanned by men 
standing over gin-slings or whisky cocktails in every fashionable 
bar. 

About five sets in the homeward up-town ebb, strongly as did the 
morning down-town flow. And so huge is the consumption of 
printed sheets, that the pavement or ‘side-walk’ is soon bestrewed 
with them, as they fall idly from the hands, now uncaring, which a 
moment before had eagerly snatched them up. In the tramways, 
crowded as excessively, and by almost as ill-mannered a crew, as a 
first-class English railway carriage on the morning of a great race, 
men stand holding on with one hand to leathern straps dependent 
from the roof, and read, read, read till the time comes for them to get 
out. In the rushing Elevated Railway, whose name the ingenious 
New Yorkers long ago whittled down to the single letter ‘ L,’ papers 
outnumber passengers. For what person, on alighting at one of the 
stations by the way, would be penurious enough to take his exhausted 
news-sheet with him ? 

Before dinner, in the lobbies, smoking-rooms and billiard-rooms of 
all the great up-town hotels, papers are still to the fore. At dinner, 
papers possibly are not read, but at any rate their contents are made 
the subject of conversation. And in the evening, newsboys, vociferous 
shrilly with ‘ Hvening Telegram’ and ‘ Lat’st Edishun,’ flock thickly 
about the theatre entrances like moths round the brightness of a flame. 

With less than a quarter of London’s population, New York 
maintains a considerably larger number of daily journals—their circu- 
lation varying from ten thousand all the way up to three hundred 
thousand and more. After witnessing as above the shifting scenes 
of the New York newspaper carnival, diurnal and nocturnal, you 
are not surprised at this information. But leave New York, and go to 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Washington, or Cincinnati. On the very train 
that takes you there, the paper fever burns as furiously as ever. 
Trainboys, errant imps, pass incessantly—voice strident and stony 
glare—with insistent proclamation of peanuts, oranges, bananas, pop- 
corn, apples, reprints of pirated English fiction, red, white, and green 
covered copies of Frank Leslie's Monthly, and, finally, an incommen- 
surable quantity and variety of papers. 

You arrive at your destination, not unthankful to be liberated 
from the ‘cars’ and from the creatures which infest them. And at 
once you are in the thick of a new newspaper whirl fierce and 
insensate as before. Washington, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago 
seem paper-ridden as wildly as was New York. The paper-dance in 
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all these great American cities is a thing fatal and inevitable, like 
the Dance of Death in medieval art. 

No American town of more than twenty thousand inhabitants— 
and how many there may be of these, statisticians only know—but 
keeps up its two or three or four important papers. The towns grow, 
and the papers grow apace. And then these papers build unto 
themselves enormous ‘ offices,’ which become immediately the show- 
places of the whole surrounding State. ‘Seen our World building ? 
. . - Well, you should. . . . I tell you it’s just about the biggest 
thing ever e-rected. Being the biggest, it of course—more 
Americano—must be deemed likewise the beautifullest and best. 

‘We have four hundred colleges in our country,’ they will pro- 
claim, under the influence, ever and again, of their strange childish 
superstition to the effect that mere size, mere quantity, mere 
force must mean essential greatness. ‘Four hundred colleges, 
no one knows how many schools, and newspapers and all sorts of 
other publications by the ten and twenty thousand.’ But who—save 
perhaps a ‘ patriotic’ American citizen—can fail to perceive that it 
is not a question of newspapers, not a question of schools, not a 
question of colleges, but a question of national sentiment at large? 
The Americans have covered a great continent, and whithersoever they 
have gone, they have carried the printed letter with them. It isa 
‘big’ thing, therefore, that they have done. But what if, up to the 
present, they have done that big thing rather badly—done it on 
essentially wrong lines? Exaggerating to the last extreme the two 
great weaknesses, the two great faults of the race whence originally 
they sprang, they have fostered the heavy appetite for mere material 
prosperity on the one hand, and the unenlightened contempt for 
most forms of true art on the other, into a growth still more por- 
tentous than in the mother-island—crude, conquering, colonising 
Carthage of the modern world. 

Strange fruits may be expected from this twin-rooted American 
tree. Already one such product is extant in the typical, symbolic, 
‘mammoth’ newspaper building, temple of Mammon and Tower of 
Babel in one, the coarse-grained husk which contains, for its still more 
coarse-grained kernel, the ‘ paper’ that all the mechanical force and 
all the human toil and skill gathered up into a focus beneath the 
‘ building’s’ iron roof go daily to prepare and to produce. What that 
‘paper’ is like, we may now proceed more particularly to inquire. 

The United States are unlike England and France in this respect 
(besides a good many others), that they cannot be said to have a 
metropolitan newspaper press. The New York papers? They are 
the papers of New York—nothing more. They can no more pretend 
to represent the country at large than can the Washington papers, 
or the Chicago papers, or the papers of Boston or San Francisco. The 
great Republic, inhabited now by sixty millions of people and with 
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ample room in its broad bosom for hundreds of millions besides, is 
essentially the land of decentralisation. 

On the whole, however, the New York newspapers may be regarded 
as the most interesting and typical, if only for the reason that New 
York is so much richer in associations and wider, deeper, and more 
various in its life than any other of the large American cities. I 
propose, therefore, to select for description four or five of the best 
known and leading journals of New York, after which I must restrict 
myself to touching, rather at random, upon the respective charac- 
teristics of other more or less notable ‘organs’ and publications 
throughout the Union. 

Everyone in Europe is acquainted with the name and history of 
the New York Herald. Towards the middle of the century a 
Scotchman named Gordon Bennett found himself seeking fortune in 
New York streets. Having a remarkable sense of the way the 
wind was destined to blow, it was not long before he managed to 
start a new—a very new—kind of newspaper. Bennett was not 
without his share of Caledonian caution, but he seems to have 
added thereunto a more than Caledonian audacity. For he dashed 
with his little organ, at first not much larger than a dinner-plate, 
at once into the briery paths of ‘ personality.’ The results were im- 
mediate and peculiar. For some years it was no unusual thing to 
see the New York Herald appear with an article headed ‘ Horse- 
Whipped Again!!!’ It was merely Mr. Bennett relating for the 
greater delectation of his public some little incident of the day before 
in which he had played the horse-whipped part. 

From horse-whipping to horse-whipping, Mr. Gordon Bennett grew 
quickly into a power. The Herald was soon known as a ‘real live 
paper.’ It was read in every bar-room, and in the vestibule of every 
hotel. As a sensational newsmonger it was unrivalled. It would 
pay any price for ‘news:’ if true, so much the better; if not true, 
then at least plausible and startling. It played tricks, too, upon its 
readers. There is a legend to the effect that the Herald one day came 
out with column upon column of minute description in the smallest 
type of the breaking loose of all the animals confined in the 
menagerie at the Central Park. A panic might have ensued, had it 
not been for a solitary paragraph of print at the tail end of the long 
narrative, stating in just so many words: ‘The above is a faithful 
account of what might have happened, if the cages in the Central 
Park menagerie were not as carefully guarded as they are.’ 

At the elder Bennett’s death the Herald passed into the hands of 
his son, destined to gain for the paper and for himself still greater 
fame. Mr. James Gordon Bennett, junior, was in his younger days 
renowned for the possession of variegated sporting tastes. His yacht- 
race across the Atlantic with an English owner is inscribed in letters 
of gold in Anglo-American annals. His foot-races against other 
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gilded youths of New York, his pigeon-shooting matches, and even 
his duel, are still remembered. But the most brilliant sporting 
feat of Mr. James Gordon Bennett was the sending of Mr. Henry 
Stanley into Africa. The anecdote, as currently related, is picturesque, 
if possibly untrue. An enterprising, fearless, and untiring war re- 
porter, full of devices and resource, Mr. Stanley had already gained 
his spurs during the American Civil War and, later, the Abyssinian 
campaign. One morning—thus the story runs—-Mr. Stanley receives 
notice that Mr. Bennett would like to see him, Upon inquiry Mr. 
Bennett, according to his forenoon wont, is discovered lying in bed. 
‘Stanley, I want you to go to Africa to discover Livingstone.’ ‘Very 
good, sir. ‘When can you go?’ ‘At once.’ ‘Very well—carte 
blanche for expenses. Good morning.’ ‘Good morning.’ Stanley 
went, Mr. James Gordon Bennett turned his face to the wall (literally, 
not figuratively), and the rest is known to the world. 

A New York Herald—twelve pages, price three cents—lies before 
me. Greatly daring, let us venture to examine its contents. 

Page 1—wholly devoted toadvertisements, close-packed and printed 
in the very smallest type. Large and nauseous development of the de- 
partment headed ‘ Personal.’ ‘ Will young lady, wearing blue jacket, 
who noticed young man in Leonard St. yesterday between 1.30 and 
2 Pp.M., grant acquaintance? Address Leonard, Herald Office. Or 
again: ‘Effingham: The day gave tidings of you which compensated 
not for the absence of your own sweet self.’ Then the usual features 
of ‘Lost and Found,’ ‘ Marriages and Deaths,’ ‘ Religious Notices,’ 
‘ Horses and Carriages,’ ‘ Furniture,’ besides one or two large ‘ ads’ 
of European hotels thrown in here and there for variety. 

Page 2, like page 1, a solid mass of advertisements, mostly of 
real estate and ‘flats.’ This confirms one, by the way, in the idea 
that the flat system has become a prominent feature of Nety York 
life. A little lower down ‘ boarders ’—O unfortunates !—are adver- 
tised for to the extent of a column and a half. 

At page 3, one alights at length upon reading matter, and the 
first thing to strike the eye is a heading which spreads over not less 
than half a column. There are some seven ‘ sub-heads’ to it, in 
capitals of varied dimensions, from the size of an infant’s foot down to 
that of an ordinary heading in an ordinary journal. The whole story 
is about a battle in Venezuela, and the line to which most glaring 
prominence is given is: ‘ Full Confirmation of the Herald’s News!’ 
For the Herald to ‘ fully confirm’ news given by the Herald is kind, 
if not necessarily convincing. 

Three cuts of a truly awful aspect stare out at one from the body 
of this Venezuelan article like tigers at the edge of a jungle. One 
of these efforts of the graver’s art represents the ‘ Halls of Congress’ 
in Caracas ; another a group of Venezuelan soldiers ; and the other the 
Dr. Casana who has been famous of late—in Venezuela, A common 
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saying in American journalistic circles is to the effect that the Herald 
is one of the worst written papers in the world. It is also one of the 
worst illustrated and worst printed. 

‘To Force a Final Vote on the Silver Bill,’ followed by another 
half-column of ‘ sub-heads,’ along with ‘ Piling up Indictments against 
the Boodlers,’ concur to fill page 3, besides a few unconsidered 
trifles such as ‘She Eloped with a Baker,’ and more ‘news’ of a like 
description. This leaves us free to turn to page 4. 

Wehere come across several columns (still with cuts) on the subject 
of ‘ Masked Burglars.’ [I resh headings then inform us, effectively 
perhaps but rather abruptly, that ‘She always Carried her Money,’ that 
some one (name given beneath in the pin’s-head print of the article 
itself) ‘ Robbed a Soda-Water Firm,’ and moreover that ‘ Mrs. Waldo 
Wants her Satin or her Money.’ ‘Blew Up the Saloon,’ ‘ Church 
with a Swelled Head,’ ‘His Wife’s Caller Hit Him,’ ‘Mr. Dill Put 
together a Pretty Paper Bag,’ ‘O’Beirne Blunders Again,’ ‘ Mrs. 
Bielenderg Will Recover,’ ‘Say Turner is a Bigamist,’ ‘Caught a 
Funeral Thief,’ and ‘Now the Grand Jury Turns to the Police’ 
(to lodge a complaint, one hopes, against the headlines of the 
Herald ?) are further titles adorning the expanse of page 4. 

On page 5 we gather from headline letters a little over an inch: 
long that—‘ Second Fox Published those Duel Letters.’ The words 
‘Second Fox’ might suggest a misleading idea. In reality, Mr. Fox 
is a gentleman who was second some time since in a proposed 
encounter, and principal, I believe, in another that actually took place. 
‘ Bunco Business Is Brisk,’ ‘ Party Complications Bring Hill to Albany,’ 
‘No Increased Salaries for the Street Cleaners,’ ‘Flames under the 
Gilsey,’ and ‘ Yale and Harvard Meet in Debate:’ such are headings 
that meet the eye in passing; and now page 6, with its editorials, 
bursts én all its splendour upon our gaze. 

They are mostly mere snippets, these editorials, each with its 
separate heading, such as ‘ Overdone,’ ‘ Halt, Mr. Harrison,’ ‘ Vene- 
zuela’s Revolution,’ ‘ Recorder Smythe’s Slip, ‘The Welcome Warm 
Spell,’ &e. They are written in a style so breathlessly paragraphic 
that Victor Hugo’s during his later years would have seemed free 
and flowing by comparison. As a specimen of Herald methods in 
general and the Herald editorial tone in particular, it may be well to 
quote the following, which speaks loudly and unmistakably for itself :— 


Tue Street CLEANING BIL1. 


Strike out that pernicious Senate amendment to the Street Cleaning Bill. 

The increase of salaries it calls for is unnecessary and unwarranted. 

The amendment threatens the success of the measure, as Governor Flower will 
not sign the bill in its present shape, 

As introduced this bill was carefully drawn by persons who know what New 
York needs. In that form it should be passed. 

‘This is a matter of vital concern to this city. 
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New York now looks to Albany for legislation that will secure the metropolis 
clean streets. 

Give us the law indorsed by the Citizens’ Committee and the municipal 
authorities. 


On page 7 we learn from a headline that somebody or other ‘ Will 
not Back Salisbury in his Behring Sea Plans.’ Lord Salisbury, the 
English Premier, is apparently the person meant, though from the 
tone of the allusion one might imagine the Herald to be speaking 
of one of its own contributors. A little further on, ‘ Daisy Loses 
her Suit’ is the phrase employed to announce by special wire from 
London the termination of the recent case at Cambridge in which 
Miss ‘ Daisy’ Hopkins was concerned. 

Page 8 asks ‘Is Allan McDermott really an Infidel?’ and then, 
taking a plunge into matters of sport, announces that ‘ Manhattan 
Bowlers Are in Fine Form.’ ‘ Practice for the Giants,’ a little further 
on, means simply that a ‘baseball’ club of that name has been 
playing with success. 

Page 9 is entirely financial and commercial. It is a ‘clotted heap,’ 
not necessarily of ‘nonsense,’ but at all events of facts and figures. 
Consequently the material it provides is less exciting, though perhaps 
more precious, than that given on page 10, which reveals to us with a 
greater profusion of headlines than ever how ‘One More Mystery of 
New Jersey’s Coal Combination Shame ’ has been ‘ Cleared up by a 
Senator who Voted for the Trust.’ Immediately beneath we are told 
that ‘If the Governor doesn’t sign the Bill now, he will be in a more 
awkward fix than those he got to vote for it:’ palpitating no less 
than painful. Turning now to pages 11 and 12, we find them te con- 
sist of advertisements only, and the Herald is dropped with a sigh of 
relief from our grasp. 

Of late years a serious rival to the Herald has started up in the 
shape of a certain egregious World. This sheet, if any credence is 
to be attached to its own shouts of joy and triumph, has actually 
succeeded in surpassing Mr. Gordon Bennett’s journal in the struggle 
for sensational success. The World’s daily circulation, the World’s 
great new ‘building’ (represented on highly coloured posters as 
towering many stories above all the other distinguishing and cha- 
racteristic monuments of New York), are subjects upon which the 
World itself is continually descanting. That the World should, within 
the space of a few years, have thus contrived to gain the premier 
place in New York ‘sidewalk’ journalism is no great matter for 
wonderment. For it has solved the problem, which appeared insoluble 
before, of being more tawdry, more coarse, more vulgar, more pro- 
vincial and foolish than all its New York compeers. 

The sudden change in the World’s fortunes was wrought by a 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, who, on arriving in America from Europe, first 
embarked upon journalism at St. Louis, and after once getting his 

C2 
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hand in with a local journal there, came to play a bigger, bolder game 
along the same lines in New York. , 

No such protracted description will be necessary of the contents 
of the World as was essayed above in the case of the New York Herald. 
One paper, to begin with, is always more or less similar to another 
paper, even in the States, where originality reigns supreme. It will 
be sufficient if points of difference be indicated, points of resemblance 
being taken for granted. 

The World does not, like the Herald, devote its first page solely 
to ‘ads.’ Only pages 12 and 13 areall advertisements. But on every 
other page of the fourteen, including the editorial, appear sporadic 
insertions and notices, or else announcements in type almost 
brutally huge of the World’s circulation and receipts. From be- 
ginning to end cuts are scattered which in point of grimy atrocity 
almost equal those of the Herald and of the New York Morning 
Journal. If this same Morning Jowrnal has many Redskins among 
its readers, they must approve highly of the graphic representations 
with which it bedecks itself daily from top to toe. A fondness for 
crude pictorial presentments is understood to be one of the marks of 
an undeveloped civilisation. Are the Americans of this fin de siécle 
sinking to the level of Bosjesmen or Maoris? One might suppose 
so on glancing at the columns of the Morning Journal or those of 
the Recorder, ‘that most enterprising’ New York daily of recent 
foundation. Really, cuts such as these of the World, Recorder, and 
Morning Journal must be seen to be believed in. Description 
could but faintly suggest their horrors. 

In divers respects it is plain that the World has striven to be as 
little as possible like the Herald. Yet it must be confessed that, 
as regards their editorials, the two journals present a singular resem- 
blance. To the style, tone, and language in all other departments of 
the paper, justice can only be done by means of quotation. First, under 
the apt heading ‘ Personal and Pertinent :’ ‘Jerry Simpson used in 
his early days to be an expert in sawing logs.’ Again, under the too 
flattering title ‘The Humorous Club :’ ‘A running account at a store 
soon gets ahead of a man’s pocket in a go-as-you-please race.’ 
Under ‘ Chit-chat from the Capital:’. ‘ He is one of the handsomest 
men in the House, though a little bald for an Adonis. He is nearly 
six feet tall, with broad shoulders and a chest which he says he can 
imflate eight inches (!??). He goes to bed at night because there is 
nothing else to do.’ To inquire more closely into the identity of this 
‘he’ might under the circumstances be indiscreet. Elsewhere, a 
correspondent says, ‘ Look out for Chicago. She is a hurricane city.’ 
Another is very anxious the World should see to it that ‘they don’t 
take the prettiest part of Central Park for a race-track.’ Then the 
Oshkosh Times is quoted as saying that the last Sunday edition of the 
New York World contained ‘a lengthy write-up of Gov. Boies ’— 
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whose name suggests, perhaps erroneously, a misprint for Boles. 
‘ Boies’ is a name, by the way, that may eventually have a place in 
American annals, for another journal quoted, the Omaha Herald, 


informs us that ‘ Boies of Iowa was a presidential possibility a month 
’ 


ago. 

The other pages of the World (of New York) show that, as in the 
majority of American papers, the headline here is monarch of all it 
surveys. The ‘news,’ home and foreign, is conveyed mostly through 
the medium of brief paragraphs with each a separate head. ‘Shot 
Himself in his Bedroom,’ ‘ And now the Tenderloin Club,’ ‘ Sworn to 
by Nurses,’ ‘ Neither Smoked nor Chewed,’ ‘Pledged in Advance.’ 
‘Winds on a High Old Jag,’ ‘Kissed Jury and Lawyer in Court,’ 
‘Tupper Back of Salisbury,’ ‘ College Loves Him,’ ‘Sails for Russia 
To-day,’ ‘ What it really is,’ ‘The Old Bank will Move :’ this sort of 
thing might be quoted ad infinitum, and there are fourteen closely 
printed pages. 

The Sun, I believe, has been always identified with its present 
editor, Mr. Dana. His ability is generally recognised in the States. 
But is not excessive modesty a characteristic of the Sun? For at 
the top of page 1, on either side of the title, appears this sentence 
circumscribed within a species of cartouche: ‘If you see it in the 
Sun it’s so.’ 

The Sun’s ten pages are close printed and thickly packed. They 
seem to contain, on the whole, articles rather sounder than those of 
the World and Herald. But the tone of the paper is much the same. 

‘ Luff go,’ the man cried, ‘ luff go, you—you Tammany heeler !’ 
This is a phrase giving the keynote of a long article on the first page 
of the Sun describing a political meeting. ... And the Homeric 
strain continues: ‘ The first one starts a fight,’ says he, ‘ I'll open his 
skull. I don’t care who he is.’ ‘ Four more policemen came into the 
room and began poking ribs.’ Lower down, ‘ Sudden and Startling’ is 
a good heading for a paragraph ; but the most ‘startling’ feature is to 
find when you get to the end of the column that it is all a mere 
réclame in disguise. ‘ New York’s First Game’ simply means that a 
New York ‘baseball’ club has been measuring itself against some rival 
association. ‘On Fire with Eczema’ seems a painful state of affairs, 
but this again is simply an advertisement under false pretences. 

In the matter of its editorials the Sun is perhaps a trifle less 
explosive than either the Herald or the World. The articles are 
longer, and, though still very crude in expression, are at least not 
intentionally vulgar. With regard to its advertisements, at the end 
of the paper on pages 9 and 10, the Sun is particularly—blazing. It 
goes in very largely for ‘ display,’ and wears altogether, from its first 
line to its last, a marked air of commercial prosperity if not always of 
the very highest literary distinction. 

New York newspaper No. 4 on our little list bears the name of the 
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New York Times. The New York Times has ten broad and closely 
printed pages, and its cost price is no more than three cents. Every 
single column of the reading matter on page 1 begins with a ‘ head- 
line.’ We are informed by means of seven ‘heads’ all in a row 
immediately underneath the paper’s own title that ‘The Senators 
Hesitate,’ that some one or somebody is ‘ United on Cleveland,’ that 
there has been a ‘ Bad Blow for Ed. Murphy,’ that ‘ Pattison Holds 
the Reins,’ that news has been received of ‘Tokio’s Great Loss by 
Fire,’ that ‘ Wanser Has Been Elected Mayor,’ and that ‘ Everything 
Looks Like Harrison.’ ‘ Prince George to Visit Us,’ ‘The Whites 
Controlled It,’ and ‘A Powder Mill Blow (sic) to Atoms,’ are other 
headings scattered here and there, after which we turn to page 2 
and are apprised that ‘Women Enjoy the Sports.’ What sports and 
what women it is perhaps not necessary to inquire. ‘ Nine Itching 
Children’ is not at alla nice heading. Nor is it a nice article that 
fcllows. 

The Times’ editorials appear in most respects superior to those of 
any other paper yet examined. They are at once longer and 
better written, and treat of subjects less trivial and unworthy of 
editorial note. Here it may be remarked that the New York 
Times, under the exceedingly able (albeit alien) editorship of Mr. 
L. J. Jennings, not very many years ago engaged single-handed in a 
conflict with the municipal tyranny of ‘Tammany Hall’ and struck 
down successively all the heads of the hydra, effecting thus the 
greatest feat yet recorded in American political journalism. It 
would, no doubt, appear invidious to dwell on the fact that the 
author of the exploit was an Englishman and not an American. 

One more typical New York journal remains to be examined, 
i.e. the New York Tribune. Of it, fortunately, very little need 
be said that is not in its favour. The 7ribune undoubtedly is the 
best of American journals. In general tone, tenour, and appearance it 
approaches an English daily of the highest class. The eccentric but 
gifted and earnest Horace Greeley conducted the 7'ribune for many 
years with conspicuous ability and success. His successor in the 
present generation has been Mr. Whitelaw Reid, late American 
Minister to Paris, who has now resumed the direction of the organ. 
With his remarkable gifts of tact, dexterity, and penetration, he has 
brought it to an even higher point than under the régime of Greeley. 
Personalities of the offensive American description are eschewed in 
the New York Tribune, save perhaps in the throes of some particularly 
violent political campaign. An excellent feature is the London 
correspondence of Mr. Smalley. 

Any analysis of the Tribune's contents would perforce be rather 
meagre, if only because the journal is distinguished by so few 
American peculiarities. Inthe matter of headlines, for example, it is 
most moderate and unobtrusive. Never more than two. ‘ sub-heads,’ 
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in clear unassuming type, and rarely more than one: the relief to 
the eye after a course of Heralds, Suns, and Worlds may be better 
imagined than described. Advertisements are abundant, but de- 
corous ; editorials are editorials, and not mere squibs and snippets. 
Throughout, the ordinary decencies of cultivated thought and 
speech are observed. The New York Tribune is decidedly the 
white blackbird of American journalism. 

The papers of New York are typical in so far as they represent 
the mould or moulds upon which most other American papers are 
modelled. But their prestige or power does not extend beyond the 
limits of New York City or at most of New York State. With the 
enormous and extraordinary development of telegraphic communica- 
tions from one end of the Union to the other, and with the 
establishment of News Agencies which distribute their information 
systematically to the four points of the compass, a paper in Sacra- 
mento obtains its exterior material—as distinguished, of course, 
from its local—almost at the same time as a paper in Washington, 
in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Cincinnati or New York. The sole 
question for the provincial organ therefore is, How much of this 
outside matter need it give, or how much can it afford to give, to 
the more or less restricted circle of its readers? Through the channel 
of Press, News, and Telegraphic Agencies and Associations it has 
a vast general reservoir to draw upon, and draw it does according 
to its requirements. In America, vulgarly speaking, the whole 
telegraphic news of the world is always on tap. Just as you will 
find in the very smallest Western village a billiard table of newest 
metropolitan pattern, if there be a billiard table at all, so will you 
find in Arizona Shriekers and Dacotah Graveyards telegrams from 
Europe of as fresh a date as any in the New York World or Sun. Were 
the Czar Alexander to be dynamited, or President Carnot suddenly 
proclaimed Emperor under the title of ‘Sadi I*', all America would 
become acquainted with the fact at almost exactly the same hour 
as Russia or as France. So perhaps that hideous jungle of telegraph 
poles studding American civilisation from the Lakes to Texas and 
from the Sound to the Golden Gate, and—typically enough—with 
their coarse network of wires shutting out one’s view of the turquoise 
heavens overhead, are not without their uses after all ? 

One would fain attempt some slight survey of the ensemble of 
this vast American press—this forest of Arenas, Clippers, Horse- 
mans, New Orleans Picayunes, Pittsburg Despatches, Troy Budgets, 
Waves, e tutti quanti. But one despairs. Out of the thousands and 
thousands of journals published daily or weekly in the States, the 
great majority present no essentially characteristic feature. The 
Herald-World-Sun-Times type described above is what might be 
called the type of the American newspaper proper: dealing mainly 
in news, universal, national and local, with a superabundance of mere 
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reporting, whilst editorial statement or comment is reduced to the 
utmost briefness of ‘ pars’ or ‘ personalities.’ But, needless to say, 
America contains many ‘organs ’ which live rather in virtue of some 
particular trait of their own, and which present, therefore, a special 
interest to the observer. 

The field, however, is at once too wide and too thickly grown to 
admit of minute description within any limits more restricted than 
those of a volume. One might easily accumulate mere names. 
One might even attempt broad geographical divisions, as of ‘ New 
England and the Middle States’ where flourish among many others the 
Boston Herald and the Philadelphia Ledger; ‘ Western States’ with 
their Chicago Daily News, Columbus Dispatch, Minneapolis 
Journal, and Kansas City Star; and ‘Southern and Pacific’ 
with the San Francisco Daily Chronicle, the New Orleans Item and 
Picayune. These are papers worth a passing mention, as being 
about the most important in the regions where they appear ; but in 
what will it avail the reader to peruse a mere meaningless enumera- 
tion? One’s remarks concerning an organism or institution so 
vast, rambling, wild, inchoate and Beeotian as is this extraordinary 
American press must, perforce, be very much at hazard, and must be 
taken as they come. 

Special and trade journals, the world over, one is ever willing 
to be told about, even though one have no particular knowledge of the 
matters whereof they treat. It is always vaguely exciting to know 
that certain fellow-creatures are sufficiently exercised by the question 
of bees, or of roller-skating, or of archery, or of the fabrication of 
elderberry wine, to have an organ entirely devoted to the subject. 
America is the great home of these journals of trades and fads and 
specialities. Somewhere or other in America you will find a paper 
representing every particular pursuit or interest which could be 
named, from polygamy to Polynesian metaphysics. In the States, 
the moment a man has an idea he ‘starts’ a paper in order to 
advocate it. Such ‘organs’ are not, perhaps, particularly admirable, 
but at all events they may be regarded as enhancing the variety of life. 

So much is the American newspaper a newspaper that it contains 
nothing whatever but news. No literature, no criticism, no descrip- 
tion, and, as we have seen, hardly any adequate editorial comment. 
It may be well, therefore, in the hope of obtaining some relief, to advert 
now to the weekly paper, a distinct and particular species, whether 
appearing in its own right solely, or as a weekly edition of the big 
newsmongering dailies. If the latter, it will very likely run to 
some appalling number of pages: thirty, like the Herald; forty or 
more, like the Tribune; sixty, like several of the others. Through- 
out the States every greatly successful daily will have its weekly 
edition, which may certainly be considered as ‘ coming’ cheap to the 
reader for such an inordinate amount of matter. Quantity is supplied ; 
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as for the question of quality, that had better not be entered into 
too minutely. The original tendency of these weeklies was towards 
something fondly imagined in the States to be literature. The ulti- 
mate result is simply a sort of medley or miscellany, a hodge-podge 
of rubbish raked up from every heap. The great object has been to 
get together as much and as varied matter as possible, in order to 
cover the greatest possible extent of space. One finds everything 
in these Sunday editions : a whole tale, such as ‘ Japhet in Search of 
a Father ;’ correspondences from different capitals of the United States 
and the world; faceti@ in huge indigestible doses ; special articles 
(save the mark!) upon every variety of subject; reports of games 
and sports in the wildest and rankest profusion: and what not else 
and more! To give an idea of the tone and contents of a typical 
American Sunday paper, I cannot do better than to quote the follow- 
ing announcement from the columns of the New York World: ‘To- 
morrow (Sunday) The World will consist of 320 columns, and those 
320 columns will be found instructive, entertaining, and elevating 
to an unusualdegree. For instance: This is the season of candidates, 
and from to-morrow every reader of The World will know all about 
one of the most interesting men now throwing a shadow on the 
White House door.’ [Here follows, in enormous letters and accom- 
panied by a cut, the name of ‘Senator John M, Palmer,’} ‘This 
interesting personality’ [meaning, evidently, the personality of 
Senator John M. Palmer] ‘has been studied by an able writer 
with as much care as the late Herschel could have bestowed on a 
newly discovered planet. His early life, his personality, his friendly 
views on whisky and tobacco, his fine boys, and his clock-peddling 
stories are dwelt upon. “The Gladstone of the West” may now 
consider himself ably introduced to the East.’ Other features of 
the Sunday World are: ‘ Mr. Jay Gould and Jim Fisk’s widow: an 
account of the queer transactions which have made Mr. Gould a 
little richer and Mrs. Fisk, widow of Gould’s partner, almost a 
pauper.’ Then an article by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer on ‘ The 
Week in Art,’ which, in the terms of the advertisement, ‘ will enable 
the ignorant who will talk about art, at least to talk intelligently.’ 
Then divers other articles, all duly named and described, in style no 
less racy of the soil; and the whole winds up with: ‘ These are but a 
few of the features that will make this Swnday World more cheering 
than breakfast or glad sunshine.’ 

In passing I may remark that even the Sunday edition of the 
World is outdone by such a publication as the weekly Police Gazette. 
The demand for this paper is such that, as I can well remember Mr. 
Bret Harte remarking to me one afternoon on the Boulevard des 
ltaliens some twelve or fifteen years ago, it is probably read by a 
greater number of people than any other journal in the United States. 
Mr. Stevenson in one of his books describes a bar-room, on the out- 
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skirts of civilised habitation, where the only two things to read were a 
very ancient copy of one of Ouida’s novels and the very latest number 
of the New York Police Gazette. 

Of course every American weekly is not a Police Gazette or a 
Sunday World. There is in New York a literary organ named the 
Nation, rather heavy perhaps in tone and colourless as to contents, 
but dignified, sound, and packed closely with the expression of 
varied thought and culture. It would be ludicrous, though, and 
suggestive, to compare the number of readers of the Police Gazette 
with the number of readers of the Nation. 

Another critical and literary organ is the Critic. With these two 
journals the list of literary publications in the States is exhausted, or 
very nearly. 

Distinctly the States are not as yet a literary nation. One of the 
most noticeable features in the wilderness of printed matter which 
crops up daily throughout the country is the absence of anything 
like literary thought or writing. To the best of my belief there has 
never been in America any greatly influential and representative 
literary organ. In every land under the sun, no doubt, there will 
be found somewhere or other the saving handful of just men. In 
America, during the middle years of the century, this small propor- 
tion of shining lights among the darkness, this tiny pinch of salt 
whereby the mass was leavened, was represented by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and his Concord compeers and disciples. 

But has this little American school of plain living and high 
thinking ever set its mark upon even the corner or margin of the 
American press at large? One is reluctantly inclined to doubt it 
when one looks through these hundreds and thousands of daily, 
weekly, and other publications, each more than the other trivial, 
vulgar, ignorant, braggart, and void of everything which constitutes 
true sense or thought. Not even one halfpenny-worth of the American 
bread of life to this intolerable deal of rancid and nauseous Yankee 
sack ! ; 

Then with regard to the side-issue of theatrical criticism, which, 
however, is not disconnected with the degree of artistic civilisation in 
acountry. By the English press in general the subject of theatricals 
is ‘ handled’ decorously, if rather densely and dully. In the French 
press small masterpieces of criticism, in certain cases almost good 
enough to live, are called forth weekly and daily by the performances 
at the principal theatres. In America, speaking generally, only the 
most unlettered stuff is written about players and plays. The chief 
object seems to be to call ladies, like Lord Salisbury, by their family 
name tout cowrt: as ‘ Bernhardt,’ ‘ Anderson,’ ‘ Kendall.’ Theatrical 
journals, mostly weekly, abound ; in particular the Dramatic Mirror, 
Dramatic News and Dramatic Times. They abound and flourish 
—rankly. But why cavil at their foibles? The players are pleased, 
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the public is pleased, and of course the proprietors also. Than this, 
what more could be desired ? 

Sporting journals in America are much to the fore, and on the 
whole are good representatives of their class. The Spirit of the 
Times, the Clipper, the Horseman, Forest and Stream, and others 
may be mentioned. 

A word of particular praise must be uttered regarding some of the 
illustrated weeklies. Harper’s Weekly, though rather insipid, is 
decent, almost dignified. Frank Leslie’s Weekly is vulgar, and con- 
sequently pre-eminently successful. The ‘coloured comics,’ Puck 
and Judge, are of more recent foundation. There is about these 
newcomers a touch of German humour not unwelcome; for the 
experience and reflection of a lifetime tend to convince one that 
of all national ‘ humours,’ the American variety is most to be dreaded. 
Mr. Henry James was perhaps unduly optimistic when he remarked 
a little while ago that ‘a fondness for American humour is not 
necessarily a bar to future intellectual development.’ And: ‘ American 
humour is a national calamity’ was the dictum of Matthew Arnold. 

In this brief excursion through the fields of American political, 
commercial, literary, sporting, dramatic, illustrated, humorous, and 
satirical journalism, one not uninteresting name, I perceive, has been 
omitted—that of the Home Journal of New York. This is a favourite 
organ of society and literature founded forty or fifty years ago by the 
poet and essayist N. P. Willis, and now conducted by Mr. Morris 
Phillips most carefully and unassumingly on sound and pleasant lines. 
The Home Journal has for motto: ‘We should do our utmost to 
encourage the beautiful, for the useful encourages itself.’ Would 
that the same could be adopted and applied by the nation! 

If one seek by way of conclusion to disengage the more general 
distinctive traits of the American press, one cannot fail to discern 
divers points that differentiate it from the other newspaper presses 
of the world. Thus the American press was the first to develop what 
it calls ‘enterprise’ in the daily pursuit and publication of what it de- 
scribes as ‘news.’ About the time of the American Civil War, when in 
all parts of the country feeling ran so high and excitement was on 
tiptoe from moment to moment, the daily papers executed positive 
tours de force in the way of providing early and abundant information 
concerning all the important engagements whereon the country’s fate 
depended as did Damocles’ sword from its doubtful thread. Reporters, 
by special order of the journals they represented, spent money, 
time, energy, and even blood in the ceaseless untiring effort to—as 
they themselves would have expressed it—‘ get there every time.’ 
‘Get there’ they did, and it cannot be denied that the knack or 
habit of ‘ getting there’ is an American characteristic. A great 
deal of bold and admirable war reporting has been accomplished by 
representatives of the British press since the days to which I refer. 
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But the fact should be borne in mind that America, in this respect, 
distinctly showed the rest of the world the way. Money is never an 
object with American newspaper proprietors when it is a question of 
gratifying what they feel to be a prevailing desire or taste among 
their readers. And this makes it all the more to be regretted that 
the desires and tastes of American readers in general should be what 
they evidently are. 

The American press, likewise, first introduced and developed the 
present system of world-wide telegraphic communications. Here 
again the English press—to say nothing of any other—has merely 
followed in the American wake. There is, after all, something rather 
imposing in the reflection that the death of Mr. Gladstone, for 
example, would be known very nearly as soon and with almost as 
full details in Los Angeles, California, as in London or in Leeds. 

In the matter of editorial authority and tone, the American 
press might, however, with all benefit sit long and humbly at the feet 
of the English or even the French. Barring a very few exceptions, 
in the whole American press there is no editorial writing at all. 
The description of the most trivial metropolitan event would be 
more to the taste of the average American reader than the most 
chastened and lofty ‘leader’ ever penned. The cheville ouvriére or 
lynchpin of every ‘ live’ American newspaper is the reporter, who was, 
no doubt, the first to sow and gather that exquisite flower of Trans- 
atlantic ‘humour,’ which, among a million other similar blooms, can 
blossom into the words ‘ Jerked to Jesus,’ printed in huge letters at 
the top of a column devoted to a murderer’s execution. 


The American press is not artistic, not literary, not didactic, not 
even political, save in the sense of partisanship according to personal 
interest. If it may justly be qualified as ‘national,’ then nothing 
remains but to present one’s compliments of condolence to the nation. 
As for its more particular tendencies and characteristics, it is restless, 
feverish, mutable, unsettled, unbalanced, and unformed. Its example 
is not only bad, but contagious; for, as all who run may read, of late 
years, in no inconsiderable degree, European newspaper presses 
have become infected thereby. But to be hidebound is a worse 
state still for any press than to be American. Where there 
exists so much of fluctuation, there is at least some cause to hope 
for favourable change. ‘L’homme absurde est celui qui ne change 
jamais,’ and yet more absurd the paper. 

‘ Let us keep our minds open’ has long been the advice of sages. 
‘Let us keep our papers open’ is a no less desirable principle—in 
some countries more honoured in the breach than the observance. 
The undeniable ‘ openness’ of American sheets constitutes, perhaps, 
the only truly hopeful element to be discovered in a newspaper press 
that in other respects is rather a portent than a subject for just boast. 

EpwarD DELILLE. 





THE ASTRONOMY AND MYTHOLOGY OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


Ir is impossible to approach such a subject as the astronomy of the 
ancient Egyptians without being struck with surprise that any 
knowledge is available to help us in our inquiries, A century ago, 
the man to whom we owe more than to all others in this matter; 
the man who read the riddle of those strange hieroglyphs, which, 
after having been buried in oblivion for nearly two thousand years, 
were then again occupying the learned, was not yet born. I refer 
to Champollion, who was born in 1796 and died in the prime of his 
manhood, and in the middle of his work, in 1831. 

Again, a century ago the French scientific expedition, planned by 
the great Napoleon, which collected for the use of all the world facts 
of importance connected with the sites, the buildings, the inscriptions, 
and everything which could be got at relating to the life and language 
of the ancient Egyptians, had not ever been thought of; indeed, it 
only commenced its labours in 1798, and the intellectual world will 
for ever be a debtor to the man who planned it. 

I know of no more striking proof of the wit of man than the 
gradual unravelling of the strange hieroglyphic signs in which the 
learning of the ancient Egyptians was enshrined, and there are few 
things more remarkable in the history of scientific investigation 
than the way in which a literature has been already brought together 
which is appalling in its extent; and yet it may well be that, vast 
as this literature is at present, it is but the vanguard of a much more 
stupendous one to follow ; for we are dealing with a nation which we 
now know existed completely equipped in many ways at least six or 
seven thousand years ago. 

Let us, to approach the subject-matter of the present article, go 
back to the year 1820. It was about then that were gathered some 
of the first-fruits of the investigations carried on by the Commission 
to which I have referred ; that some translations of the inscriptions 
had been attempted, and that some of the new results were discussed 
by the members of the French Academy, while at the same time 
they astounded and delighted the outside world, 
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From my point of view it may be said that the new discoveries 
might be arranged into three different groups. First of all the land 
had been found full of temples, vast and majestic beyond imagination ; 
among these the temples at Karnak were supreme, but there were 
others on a par with them in points of architectural detail. But 
besides these, then as now, above ground and inviting inspection, 
there were many others which were then—as undoubtedly many are 
still—more or less buried in the sand; some of these have since been 
unearthed to reveal the striking features of their structure. 

The second revelation was that the walls of these temples, and of 
many funereal buildings, were, for the most part, covered with in- 
scriptions in the language which was then but gradually emerging 
from the unknown, its very alphabet and syllabary being still in- 
complete. Hence there was not only a great wealth of temple 
buildings, but a still more wonderful wealth of temple inscriptions. 

There was even more than this, and something more germane to 
our present purpose. Jn several temples which were examined, 
zodiacs—undoubted zodiacs, representing the third group of finds— 
were discovered ; these, also, were accompanied by inscriptions of an 
obviously astronomical nature. 

At the first blush, then, it seemed to be perfectly certain that we 
had to deal with a people of an astronomical turn of mind, and here 
was the opportunity for the astronomer, which the French astronomers 
did not fail to make use of. Where the philologist was for the 
moment dumb, it seemed as if the astronomer could be of use, giving 
explanations, fixing probable dates on the one hand; while, on the 
other, he would certainly be gaining a fresh insight, and possibly 
filling a tremendous gap, in the history of his science. 

The first bit of explanation specially bearing upon ancient Egyptian 
astronomy was gained at the temple of Denderah, a place which the 
traveller up the Nile reaches before he arrives so far as Thebes. Per- 
haps among the reasons why so great attention was given to the so- 
called zodiac of Denderah was the fact that one of them, having been 
rudely wrenched from its resting-place in the platform of one of the 
temples, had been carried to the museum in Paris, so that the thing 
itself was en évidence and capable of being examined by experts 
whose opinions were of value, and by all the world besides. 

The chief temple, when explored by the French expedition, was 
deeply buried in the sand. In the front ‘part of it, covering the 
ceiling, before one enters the temple itself, there is displayed the 
square zodiac, so called, to which I shall have to refer briefly. The 
temple was pointed within a few degrees of north; at the north-east 
corner of the zodiac is a device, since found to represent the sunlight 
falling upon a statue of the Goddess of the Shrine. Investiga- 
tions have shown that the zodiac includes a reference to a great 
many celestial phenomena of the utmost importance. There is no 
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difficulty in recognising some of the zodiacal signs, but there the 
resemblance to the modern zodiac ends, for the reason that each of 
the strange processions of mythological personages represents not 
only constellations, with some of which we may be familiar, but a 
great deal more. It is noteworthy that the illustration of the very 
first astronomical point which we have to consider brings out the 
fact that it is impossible to disconnect Egyptian mythology from 
astronomy. 

In the southern half of the zodiac, the lower part is occupied by 
the southern stars, represented as different mythological personages, 
sailing along in boats; and above them we get the southern half of 
the zodiac with the signs of the Fish, the Ram, the Bull and the Twins. 
In the middle section the sun’s course in different parts of the day, 
and different parts of the year, is given; whilst, outermost of all, we 
get the twelve solar positions, occupied by the sun each hour from 
rising to setting, represented by twelve boats. It may be here men- 
tioned that in ancient Egypt, as in the modern Eastern world, both 
day and night always consisted of twelve hours; unequal, of course, 
the length of the hours varying according to the time of the 
year. 

Now, if we take the opposite side, that is the north-west corner, 
we find that we have to do chiefly with the opposite part of the sky, 
including the signs of the Lion, the Scales, and Sagittarius, and below 
them the northern stars are represented as mythological personages 
in boats. The courses of the sun and moon are next given, and 
some of the lunar mythology is revealed to us. We see Osiris re- 
presented by the moon, and by an eye at the top of fourteen steps, 
which symbolise the fourteen days of the waxing moon. 

In the square zodiac, then, there is an immense amount of astro- 
nomy. In the round zodiac, found in another temple, there are two 
or three points which at once claim our attention. There is, first, a 
mythological figure of a cow in a boat, and, near it, another mytho- 
logical figure, which {the reading of subsequent inscriptions has 
proved to represent the constellation Orion. In the centre of the 
zodiac we have a jackal, and there is very little doubt that it repre- 
sents the constellation which we now call the Little Bear, which then, 
as now, was near the pole. Not far away, we get the leg of an 
animal ; this, we now know, was a constellation called the Thigh, 
and there seems to be absolutely no question that it represents the 
constellation which we now call the Great Bear. Again, close by 
is another mythological form, which we know represents the Hippo- 
potamus, This was made up out of some of the group of stars which 
forms the present constellation Draco. There are also two hiero- 
glyphics which subsequent research has proved to represent setting 
stars and rising stars, so that, whatever might have been the date of 
this round zodiac of Denderah, it is clear that we are dealing with a 
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time when the stars had been classed in constellations, one of which, 
the constellation Orion, even survives to our own day. 

It is little to be wondered at that, when these revelations first 
burst upon the scientific world, great excitement was produced. It 
wes obvious that we had to do with a nation which had very definite 
ideas of astronomy, and that the astronomy was very closely connected 
with worship. It was also certainly suggested by so many animal 
forms, that we also had to do with a people whose condition was not 
unlike that of the American Indians at the beginning of this century 
—to take a well-known instance—one in which each tribe, or clan, 
or locality had chosen a special animal totem. 

It so happened that, while these things were revealing themselves, 
the discussions concerning them, which took place among the scien- 
tific world of France, were partly influenced by the writings of a man 
of very brilliant imagination and of great erudition. I refer to Dupuis, 
according to whose views an almost fabulous antiquity might be as- 
signed to ancient traditions in general and astronomical traditions in 
particular. It is needless to say, however, that there were others to 
take the extreme opposite view, and who held the opinion that his 
imagination had run away with his learning. 

With all this new work before them, and with a genius like 
Champollion’s ameng them, it was not long before the French 
savants compelled the hieroglyphics to give up some of their secrets. 
First one word gave two or three letters, then another two or three 
more, and finally an alphabet and syllabary were constructed. So it 
was not long before some of the inscriptions at Denderah were read. 
Then it was found that the temple, as it then stood, had certainly 
been, partly at all events, embellished so late as the time of the Roman 
Emperors. Naturally, there was then a tremendous reaction from 
the idea of fabulous antiquity which had been urged by the school of 
Dupuis. There were two radically opposed camps led by Letronne, 
a distinguished archeologist, and Biot, one of the most eminent 
astronomers of his day, and both of these savants brought papers 
before the Academy of Inscriptions. Biot’s first paper was read in 
1822, and was replied to by Letronne in 1824; Biot wrote his next 
paper in 1844, in which he held to everything that he had stated in 
his first memoir, and this was replied to, the next year, by Letronne. 

Biot had no difficulty whatever in arriving at the conclusion that, 
precisely as in the case of the sphere of Eudoxus, a prior bone of 
eontention, however true it might be that the zodiacs had been 
sculptured in the time of the Roman emperors, still they certainly 
referred to a time far anterior; and he suggested that we have in 
them sculptures reproducing very old drawings, which had been 
made long before on parchment or on stone. 

As an argument for this, he pointed out that in the condition of 
astronomy which one would expect to be extant in ancient times, it 
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was far easier to reproduce old drawings than to calculate back what 
the positions of the stars had been at some prior date, so that in his 
magnificent summing-up of the case in his last paper, he rested his 
scientific reputation on the statement that the sculptures of Den- 
derah represent the celestial sphere on a plane round the north pole 
of the equator at a year not far removed from 700 B.c. More than 
this, he stated that the time of the year was the time of the summer 
solstice, and the hour was midnight. He also showed that, cal- 
culating back what the position of the stars would have been at 
midnight on the 20th of June (Gregorian), 700 B.c., the constellations, 
and even many of the separate stars shown in the medallion, would 
occupy exactly the places they did occupy in the projection em- 
ployed. 

Let us then, for the moment, assume this to be true. What 
does it tell us? That 700 years B.c. in Egypt the solstice was 
recognised ; a means of determining the instant of midnight with 
more or less precision was known; observations of the stars were 
regularly made; the risings of some of them were associated with 
the rising of the sun, and many of them had been collected into 
groups or constellations. 

This is a wonderful result. -I suppose that Biot is now universally 
held to have proved his case ; in fact Brugsch, who is now regarded 
as one of the highest authorities in Egyptian history, has shown 
that almost every detail seen in the zodiac of Denderah reproduces 
inscriptions or astronomical figures unearthed since the date of Biot’s 
memoir, which, without doubt, must be referred to the time of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty—that is, 1700 B.c., or thereabouts—so that prac- 
tically the Egyptologist has now chapter and verse for many things 
in the zodiac of Denderah dating 1,000 years before the period 
assigned to it by Biot. 

The next point to notice is connected with the astronomical 
drawings which have been found in the Ramesseum at Thebes— 
drawings which also have very obvious connections with the zodiac 
of Denderah. On these we find the hieroglyphics for the different 
months ; the constellations Orion, Hippopotamus, and Jackal, as we 
saw them at Denderah, and another form of the constellation of the 
Thigh. There is obviously the closest connection between the two 
sets of delineations. 

Biot set himself to investigate what was the probable date to 
which the inscriptions in the Ramesseum referred. When we have 
the months arranged in a certain relationship to certain constellations 
we have an opening for the discussion of the precessional movements, 
in other words, for the consideration of the various changes brought 
about by the swinging of the pole of the equator round the pole of 
the ecliptic. Here, again, there was no uncertain sound given out 
by the research. Biot pointed out that we are here in presence of 
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records, no longer of a summer solstice, as in the case of Denderah, 
but of a spring equinox, the date being 3285 B.c. He further sug- 
gested that, in all probability, one of the mythological figures might 
be a representation of the intersection of the ecliptic and the equator 
in the constellation Taurus at the date mentioned. 

His idea was that the figure of the Bull in the middle of the 
month-table represented actually the figure of the constellation 
setting at the time of the spring equinox. Were this so, it would 
undoubtedly, to a large extent, justify what Dupuis had long before 
pointed out, that the perpetual reference to the Bull found in ancient 
records and mythologies arose from the fact that this constellation 
occupied an important position at a critical time in the year, a 
condition which precession only could have brought about, and 
which would indicate a very considerable lapse of time. This idea 
was justified by the researches of Biot, because we are driven back 
by them to a date preceding 3,000 years B.c. We find in the table 
at the Ramesseum distinct references to the Bull, the Lion, and the 
Scorpion, and it is also clearly indicated that at that time the star 
Sirius rose heliacally at the beginning of the rise of the Nile. 

This word heliacally requires a little explanation. The ancients, 
who had no telescopes, and had to use their horizon as the only 
scientific instrument which they possessed, were very careful in 
determining the various conditions in which a star could rise. For 
instance, if a star were rising at the same time as the sun was rising, 
it was said to rise cosmically, but unless certain very obvious pre- 
cautions were taken, the rising star would not be seen in consequence 
of the presence of daylight. It is quite clear that if we observe a 
star rising in the dawn, it will get more and more difficult to observe 
the nearer the time of sunrise is approached. Therefore, what the 
ancients did was to determine atime before sunrise in the early dawn 
at which the star could be very obviously and clearly seen to rise. 
The term ‘heliacal rising’ was coined to represent a star rising visibly 
in the dawn, therefore, before the sun. Generally throughout Egypt 
the sun was supposed to be something like 10° below the horizon 
when a star was stated to rise heliacally. 

We find, then, that more than 5,000 years ago the Egyptians 
were perfectly familiar with these facts, and the difference between a 
cosmical and heliacal rising was perfectly clear to them. But the 
table at. Thebes tells us, moreover, that the sun’s journey in relation 
to some of the zodiacal constellations was perfectly familiar 5,000 
years ago. 

These, then, are some of the more general statements which may 
be made with regard to the most important points so far discussed 
by those who have dealt with Egyptian astronomy, and it may be 
added that all this information has come to us in mythologic guise. 
But we must now go somewhat further into detail, We may 
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first deal with the diurnal movement of the earth. The various 
apparent movements of the heavenly bodies which are produced by 
the rotation and the revolution of the earth, and the effects of pre- 
cession, were familiar to the Egyptians, however ignorant they may 
have been of the causes; they carefully studied what they saw and 
attempted to put their knowledge together in the most convenient 
fashion, associating it with their strange imaginings and with their 
system of worship. 

Dealing with the earth’s rotation, how did the Egyptians picture 
it? How was this interaction, so to speak, between the earth and 
the sky mythologically represented? They naturally would be 
familiar with the phenomena of dawn and sunset, more familiar 
certainly with the phenomenon of dawn than we are, because they 
had a climate much better suited for its study than ours. There 
can be no doubt that the wonderful scenes which they saw every 
morning and evening were the first things which impressed them, 
and they came to consider the earth as a god, surrounded by the sky 
—another god. The earth, Seb, is represented by a recumbent figure, 
while the sky, represented by the goddess Nut, is stretched over 
the earth, the sky being separated from the earth by Shu, the god 
of air or sunlight. The daily journey of the sun is represented by 
a god in a boat traversing the sky from east to west. The goddess 
Nut is variously symbolised. Sometimes tliere is a line of stars 
along her back, which clearly defines her nature, but she is sometimes 
represented by a figure in which the band of stars is accompanied 
by a band of water. This suggests the Jewish idea of the firmament. 
We read of the firmament in the midst of the waters, which divided 
the waters from the waters, the waters above being separated from 
the waters below the firmament. 

It would seem that it was not very long before the Egyptians saw 
that the paths of the sun and stars above the horizon were extremely 
unequal: in the case of the sun, at different times of the year; in the 
case of the stars, depending upon their position near the equator or 
either pole. In this way, perhaps, we may explain a curious variant 
of the drawing of the goddess Nut, in which she is represented 
double, a larger one stretching over a smaller one. We have already 
seen from the square zodiac of Denderah how all the sun- and star- 
boats were supposed to perform their various courses along the 
heavenly waters. 

I have next to point out that the sun being very generally 
worshipped in Egypt, there were various forms of the sun-god, 
depending upon the places occupied in its daily course. We have 
the form of Harpocrates at its rising, the child sun-god being generally 
represented by the figure of a hawk. When in human form, we 
notice the presence of a side lock of hair, The god Ra symbolises, 
it is said, the sun in his noontide strength, while for the time of 
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sunset we have various names, chiefly Osiris, Tum, or Atmu, the 
dying sun represented by a mummy and typifying old age. The 
hours of the day were also personified, the twelve changes during the 
twelve hours being mythically connected with the sun’s daily move- 
ment across the sky. 

We know several points regarding Egyptian customs quite 
independently of the astronomical inscriptions, properly so called, to 
which I have called attention. We know that there were sacrifices at 
daybreak ; we know that stars were watched rising heliacally, that is, 
before sunrise, and heralding the dawn; we know that such observa- 
tions were among the chief duties of the sacrificial priests, and it is 
obvious that a knowledge of star-places, as well as star-names, must 
have been imperative to these morning watchers, who eventually 
compiled lists of decans, that is; lists of belts of stars extending round 
the heavens, the risings of which followed each other by ten days or so. 
These are the exact equivalents of the moon-stations which the 
Indians, Arabians, and other peoples invented for the same purpose. 
We also find, more or less indeterminately from inscriptions in some 
graves at Thebes, that the daily risings of the chief stars were observed 
very carefully throughout the year. Unfortunately the inscriptions 
in question are very difficult indeed to co-ordinate. There have been 
various efforts made to connect them with certain stars, but so far, Iam 
afraid, they have resisted all efforts to get a complete story out of 
them, though certain very important points have been made out. 

We next come to the complex phenomenon of day and night. 
There was to all early peoples all the difference in the world, of 
course, between day and night, while we, with our firm knowledge, 
closely associate them. There was no artificial illumination such as 
we have, and the dark night did not so much typify rest as death ; 
so that the coming of the glorious morning of tropical or sub-tropical 
climates seemed to be a reawakening to all the joys and delights and 
activities of life; thus the difference between night and day was to 
the ancient Egyptians almost the difference between death and life. 
We can imagine that darkness thus considered by a mythologically- 
thinking people was regarded as the work of an enemy, and hence, 
in time, their natural enemies were represented as being the friends 
of darkness. 

Here a very interesting astronomical point comes in. Having 
these"views, there must have been a very considerable difference in 
the way the Egyptians regarded those stars which were always 
visible and those which rose and set. 

The region occupied by the stars always visible depends of course 
upon the latitude of the place. Taking Thebes, with its latitude of 
25°, as representing Egypt, the area of stars always visible was less 
than one-fourth of that visible to us, so that there would be a very 
sharp distinction between the stars constantly seen at night, and 
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those which rose and set, the rising stars being regarded as heralds of 
the sunrise. It seems very probable that quite early the circumpolar 
stars were regarded as representing the powers of darkness, because 
they were there, visible in the dark, always disappearing and never 
appearing at sunrise. If that were so, no doubt prayers would be as 
necessary to propitiate them as those powers or gods which were 
more beneficient, and, as a matter of fact, one finds that the god Set 
—called also Typhon, Apepi, and Tebha—was among the greatest gods 
of ancient Egypt. 

If we return for a moment to the zodiac of Denderah, we 
find that the constellations which I indicated—the Thigh, the 
Hippopotamus, and the Jackal—represent our present constellations 
of the Great Bear, Draco, and the Little Bear, which were all of 
them circumpolar, that is, they neither rose nor set at the time of 
the inscription of the zodiac of Denderah. It therefore will not 
surprise us, with the above-suggested explanation in mind, to hear 
that the Hippopotamus was called the wife of Set, the Thigh the 
Thigh of Set, and the Jackal the Jackal of Set. 

In the Book of the Dead, chap. xvii., we read the following 
reference to some of the northern stars and constellations : 

The gods Amse@, Hapi, Duamatep, and Qebhsenuh are those, namely, which 
find themselves behind the constellation of the Thigh in the northern heavens. 
Again, in some inscriptions in the kings’ graves at Thebes we 
read— 

The four Northern Genii are the four gods of the follower [some constellation]. 
They keep back the conflict of the terrible one [Typhon}. He is a great quarreller. 
They trim the foresail and look after the mizen in the bark of Ra, in company with 
the sailors, who are the four constellations [ayemu-sek], which are found in the 
Northern heavens. The constellation of the Thigh appears at the late rising. 
When this constellation is in the middle of the heavens, having come to the South, 
where Orion lies [Orion typifying the Southern part of the skies], the other stars 
are wending their way to the western horizon. Regarding the Thigh: it is the 
thigh of Set; so long as it is seen in the Northern heavens there is a band [of stars ?] 
to the two [sword handles ?] in the shape of a great bronze chain. It is the place 
of Isis in the shape of a hippopotamus to guard. 

In the square zodiac at Denderah we find an illustration of the 
Hippopotamus and the Thigh, and the chain referred to in the inscrip- 
tion is there also. It will be quite worth while to see whether this 
chain is not justified by some line of stars between the chief stars in 
Draco and those in the Great Bear. 

Let us now turn to the associated mythology. We see that the 
astronomical ideas have a most definite character; we learn also, 
from the inscriptions dating from the eighteenth dynasty, that the 
Egyptians at that time recognised three different risings. There 
was the rising at sunset, the rising at midnight, and the rising at 
dawn, Plutarch says that the Hippopotamus was certainly one of 
the forms of Typhon, and a reference to the myth of Horus so 
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beautifully told twenty years ago, and illustrated by Naville by the 
help of inscriptions at Edfu, will show how important this identifica- 
tion is. 

Naville rightly pointed out how very important the study of 
mythology becomes with regard to the advancement of any kind of 
knowledge of the thoughts and actions of the ancient Egyptians. 
Mythology, as Bunsen said, is one of the poles of the existence of 
every nation. 

The reason why Naville went to the temple of Edfu for his facts 
is that in the later-time temples—and this is one of them—the in- 
scriptions on the walls have chiefly to do with myth and ritual, 
whereas in the times of the earlier dynasties the temple inscrip- 
tions related chiefly to the doings of the kings. When we come to 
read the story which Naville brings before us, it looks as though the 
greatest antiquity must be conceded to it, from the fact that the god 
Horus—the rising sun—is accompanied by the Hor-shesu, the 
followers or worshippers of Horus. These people are almost pre- 
historic even in Egyptian history. De Rougé says of them, ‘ C’est le 
type de l’antiquité la plus reculée.’ They represent, no doubt, the 
old sun-worshippers at a time when, as yet, there was no temple of 
the sun. Now, inthis famous myth of Horus, Horus, accompanied 
and aided by the Hor-shesu, does battle with Typhon, the god of 
darkness, who had killed his father Osiris, and Horus avenges his 
father in the manner indicated in the various inscriptions and illus- 
trative drawings given in the temple of Edfu. How does he do it? 
We find that in this conflict to revenge his father Osiris, he is repre- 
sented in a boat killing a hippopotamus with ten darts, the beast being 
ultimately cut up into eight pieces. In some drawings it is a hip- 
popotamus that he his slaying; in others, possibly for some totemic 
reason, a crocodile has been selected, but we can only see that it has 
been a crocodile by the fact that a little piece of the tail remains. 
Doubtless the reference had been found objectionable by some 
crocodile-worshipping people. 

In very many inscriptions the constellation which, as I have 
stated, represents the hippopotamus, is really represented as a croco- 
dile, or as a crocodile resting on the shoulders of a hippopotamus, so 
that there is no doubt that the crocodile and the hippopotamus were 
variants, and we can quite understand, further, that the hippopotamus 
must have been brought into Egypt by a tribe with that totem, who 
must have come from a very long way up the Nile, since the hippo- 
potamus was never indigenous in the lower reaches of the river; so 
that we have in the myth to do with a hippopotamus-worshipping 
tribe, which, for that reason, probably came from a region very far to 
the south. There is evidence of local tribes in Egypt among which 
the crocodile was sacred. 


The astronomical explanation of this myth is, I think, very clear. 
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’ The inscriptions relating to one of the very earliest of the illustrations 
refer to Horus, ‘the great god, the light of the heavens, the lord of 
Edfu, the bright ray which appears on the horizon.’ The myth, there- 

fore, I take it, simply means that the rising sun destroys the cirewm- 
polar stars. These stars are represented in the earliest forms of the 
myth either by the crocodile or the hippopotamus ; of course they 
disappeared (or were killed) at sunrise. Horus, the bright ray on 
the horizon, is victorious by destroying the crocodile and the hippo- 
potamus, which represent the powers of darkness. 

This is a general statement. I should not make it if I could not 

- go a little further. There is an astronomical test of its validity to 
which I must call attention. The effect of precession is extremely 
striking on the constellations near the pole, for the reason that the 
pole is constantly changing, and the changes in the apparent position 
of the stars there soon become very obvious. The stars in Draco 
were circumpolar, and could, therefore, have been destroyed (or 
rendered invisible), as the hippopotami were destroyed in the myth 
by the rising sun, about 5,000 years B.c.; and be it noted that at that 
time there was only one star in the Great Bear (or the Thigh) 
which was circumpolar. But at 2,000 years B.c. the stars in Ursa 
Major were the circumpolar ones, and the chief stars in the constella- 
tion Draco, which formed the ancient constellation of the Hippopo- 
tamus, rose and set ; so that, if there is anything at all in the explana- 
tion of the myth which I have given, and if there is anything at all 
in the idea that the myth is very ancient and refers to the time when 
the constellation of the hippopotamus was really circumpolar, a time 
7,000 years ago, we ought to find that as the myth existed in more 
recent times, we should no longer be dealing with Draco or the 
Hippopotamus, because Draco was no longer circumpolar. 

As a matter of fact, in later times we get Horus destroying no 
longer the hippopotamus or the crocodile, but the Thigh of Set, and, 
as I have said, 2,000 years B.c. the Thigh occupied exactly the same 
position in the heavens with regard to the pole as the Hippopotamus 
or the Crocodile did 3,000 years before. 

Thus, I think, we may claim that this myth is astronomical from 
top to bottom; it is as old, and probably rather older, than Naville 
thought, because it must certainly have originated in a period some- 
where about 5,000 years B.c.; otherwise the constellation of the Hip- 
popotamus would not have figured in it. 

Here we may conclude our reference to the stars, which, in the 
latitude of Egypt, do not rise and set, or rather did not rise and set 

at the epochs of time we have been considering. 

I have now to pass from the circumpolar stars to those which both 
rise and set. The difference between the two groups—those that 
do not rise and set'and those which do—was fully recognised by the 
Egyptians, and many references are made to the fact in the inscriptions. 
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In order to keep the inquiry as simple as possible, let us consider 
the information that has come down to us regarding the rising of a 
star at the summer solstice, that is, the 20th of June, the longest 
day of the year. It is well known that this really was the most im- 
portant time of the Egyptian year; as it marked the rise of the 
all-fertilising Nile. It was really New Year's day. It has been 
pointed out times without number that the inscriptions indicate that 
by far the most important astronomical event in Egyptian history 
was the rising of the star Sirius, which was called Sothis, at this 
precise time. 

The astronomical conditions of the rising of this star have, fortu- 
nately for us, been most minutely studied both by Biot and, in much 
more recent times, by Oppolzer, and from their labours it seems to. 
be abundantly clear that the rising of Sirius at the solstice was care- 
fully watched certainly as early as 3,285 years B.C., according to 
Biot’s calculations ; and, further, that the rising of the same star was 
still studied in a relatively modern time—700 years B.c.—and even 
later still. At the earlier date its heliacal rising was observed, but in 
later times means had been secured of noticing its cosmical rising, 
because although it rose long before the sun on the longest day 
3000 B.c., it rose with the sun on the same day in the Jater times. 
referred to. This ‘ cosmical rising’ observation was doubtless secured 
by the construction of their temples, as I shall show subsequently. 
We are, then, astronomically on very firm ground indeed. Let us, 
then, turn to the mythology. 

In the inscriptions at Denderah we find the star Sirius represented! 
by a cow in a boat. In the circular zodiac we have the cow in the- 
boat, the point of the beginning of the year, and the constellation 
Orion so located as to indicate clearly that, at that time, the begin- 
ning of the year fell between the heliacal rising of Sirius and of the 
stars in Orion. Sirius was Isis-Sothis. 

If we go to Thebes we pass, there, from the cow Isis-Sothis to Isis- 
Hathor, and there we find the mythology retains the idea of the cow, 
the cow gradually appearing from behind the western hills. There is 
not a doubt, I think, that the basis of this mythological representa-- 
tion was, that the temple which was built to observe the rising of the 
star at a time perhaps somewhat later than that given by Biot (3285 
B.C.) was situated in the western hills of Thebes, so that Hathor, the 
goddess on which the light was to fall in the sanctuary, was imaged 
as dwelling in the western hills. At Philae we get no longer either 
Isis-Sothis or Isis-Hathor, but Isis-Sati. Here we get a first glimpse 
at the personification of a star. 

If we study the inscriptions—and this, thanks chiefly to Mariette’s 
magnificent book on Denderah, we can :}o—we find that they give 
out a very certain sound. Here is one of them: 
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She [#.e. her Majesty Isis] shines into her temple on New Year's Day, and she 
mingles her light with that of her father Ra on the horizon. 


Here we have nothing more or less than a distinct and perfectly 
accurate statement relating to the cosmical rising of a star—i.e., as I 
have before explained, of the sun and the star both rising at the same 
instant of time. Further, in the inscriptions the ‘rising of Hathor’ 
is referred to quite distinctly. Everybody knows that ‘Ra’ means 
the sun, and therefore the rising of Ra is at once accepted by every- 
body as obviously meaning sunrise. But if we find ‘ Hathor’ treated 
in the same way as the sun, then Hathor must be a celestial body 
rising like the sun. I consider this a very important conclusion to 
arrive at for many reasons. We must inquire somewhat further into 
the matter, and this brings us to consider the structure of an Egyp- 
tian temple. Let us take as a normal case one of the most majestic 
of them, that of Amen-Rai at Thebes. The point which I wish to 
make is, that we have in the main part of the temple, from one end 
right away to the other, where it is blocked, a passage which is 
gradually restricted by doors and so-called pylons—there are some- 
thing like eighteen of them in this temple—so that the light from 
sun or star towards the rising or setting of which the temple may 
be directed falls through these apertures, to say nothing of the halls 
of magnificent columns, right into the sanctuary. The end of the 
temple which contains the sanctuary was always covered, so that 
the sanctuary itself was dark. In this way the Egyptians had, if 
they chose to use it, a most admirable arrangement for observing, 
with considerable accuracy, either the rising or the setting of any 
celestial body, whether it be sun or star, and especially one gets in 
that way a possibility of observing a cosmical rising, as the eye is 
shielded from the sunrise light, and the place of rising is completely 
indicated. 

Since we are discussing the inscriptions at Denderah, let us see 
the relation of them to the actual facts at the time, studied from the 
temple point of view. We find a general plan of Denderah among 
the magnificent drawings which we owe to the French expedition of 
1798. This shows the wall round the temple-space containing the 
temple of Hathor, the great temple ; and the smaller temple of Isis 
at right angles toit. We find, roughly, that the great temple points 
to the north-east ; the smaller temple of Isis points to the south-east. 
If, then, these temples were used for astronomical purposes, in the 
large temple of Hathor the rising of a star would be observed whieh 
rose pretty far up in the north-east, and in the temple of Isis a 
star might be observed which rose in the south-east. 

These, then, are the main conditions of the temples at Denderah. 
But we can go a little more closely into them by referring to the 
map which accompanies Biot’s memoir to which I have previously 
veferred. He gives the axis of the temple pointing, not merely to 
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the north-east, but to 18° E. of N. Since the other temple lies at 
right angles to the great one, its direction is 18° S. of E. 

Now, it is stated distinctly in the inscriptions that ‘ the place of the 
birth of Isis is to the north-west of the temple of Hathor ; its portal 
is turned to the east.’ We learn from this that the Isis temple 
was locally celebrated as the birthplace of Isis. We know its 
orientation exactly—18° 8. of E.—so that any celestial body which 
rose at that amplitude would shine upon any object enshrined in 
the sanctuary. The use of this idea of orientation depends of course 
upon the possibility of being able to determine the positions which 
the heavenly bodies occupied in past times. They are perpetually 
changing their places, the chief factor which we have to con- 
sider being precession, so that a star which rises due east now 
will not rise due east at some subsequent time, and did not rise 
due east at some previous time. If by any means it were pos- 
sible to determine the distance of any star from the equator in 
bygone times we could, of course, quite easily determine the 


‘amplitude, or distance in degrees from the east point, at which it 


would appear to rise at any place on the earth’s surface. If extreme 
accuracy is sought we must bear in mind that it is very rare that one 
gets a pure sea horizon; there may be hills here and there, and 
under those circumstances the rising would not be absolutely in the 
same amplitude as it would be if we were dealing with a sea horizon ; 
refraction, too, has to be taken into account. Now, as a matter of fact 
it is practicable and easy to determine the declinations of the stars in 
past times, and therefore the point at which they rose at any place. 
In the case of Sirius, to take an instance, the conditions are such 
that, owing to the precessional movement, the distance of the star 
from the equator has been gradually lessening from the earliest times. 
Its declination in 8000 B.c. was 50°S., and it became. something 


‘ less than 18° S. in a.p. 1000. 


Taking that condition of change in the case of Sirius, given its 
declination—from which it is easy to determine the amplitude—and 
given the conditions at Denderah, viz. that we are not dealing with 
a sea horizon, the hills being practically between 1° and 2° high, we 
find that the temple of Isis at Denderah really pointed to Sirius at 
the date of 700 8.c., which is the date Biot found for the construction 
of the zodiac in the temple of Osiris. 

That is an absolute astronomical demonstration of the fact that 
the ‘ rising of Hathor,’ which is referred to mythologically in the in- 
scriptions given by Mariette, was the rising of Sirius; that the star 
which ‘ shone into the temple and which mingled her light with the 


- light of her father Ra,’ was really the star Sirius. We get the most 
‘ absolute demonstration of the fact that mythologically the star 


Sirius was Hathor. 
Now, the curious thing is that when one goes to Denderah one 
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finds that the temple of Jsis, which is very much ruined, does not 
contain very many emblems of the Sirius worship, but that all these 
appear in the temple of Hathor, which, of course, pointing as it does 
to the north-east, could never have received any light from a star 
south of the equator. There has been a change of cult! 

In the whole problem, then, as it now stands, we seem for the 
moment to be face to face with three very remarkable and strange 
things ; so strange that the argument may appear far-fetched and 
worthless, since we are landed in a region apparently very far removed 
from our modern habits of thought. But is this reallyso? Iassume 
the personification or the deification of stars; I indicate special 
orientations of buildings devoted to the worship of some star or 
another; and I suggest an instance—a very remarkable instance—of 
a change of cult in a temple. But really all these things, though 
they seem improbable, quite independently of any question relating 
to Denderah, have all of them been carried down to our own day. 
There is nothing new about them at all, and there is nothing really 
strange. When we go into an observatory we think nothing of 
turning our telescope towards Venus, or Jupiter, or Mars. Here we 
have the deification of the planets. It is perfectly true that this 
religious treatment of the planets is not of our own day ; we have 
inherited it from the Greeks through the Latins, but we do not 
think it at all extraordinary that a planet should be called Venus or 
Jupiter. Thus we are completely in touch with the old Egyptians, 
except that the Egyptians were wiser in their generation, and looked 
after the constant stars instead of the variable planets. 

Then, again, take the question of orientation. Any church that 
is properly built to-day will have its axis pointing absolutely to the 
rising of the sun on the Saint’s Day, i.e. a church dedicated to St. 
John ought not to be parallel to a church dedicated to St. Peter. It 
is true that there are sometimes exigencies which prevent this from 
being done. But if the architect knows his business properly he is 
unhappy unless he can carry out this old-world tradition. But it 
may be suggested that in our churches the door is always to the 
west and the altar is always to the east. That is perfectly true, but 
it is a modern practice, Certainly in the early centuries the churches 
were all oriented to the sun, so that the light fell on the altar through 
the eastern doors at sunrise. The late Gilbert Scott, in his Essay on 
Church Architecture, gives a very detailed account of these early 
churches, which in this respect exactly resembled the Egyptian 
temples. But we have between our own churches and the Egyptian 
temples a link in the chain which has just been magnificently com- 
pleted by Mr. Penrose by his observations of the Greek temples. He 
has found that the greater part of them were turned to the sun-rising 
at a particular time of the year, and in that way he has been able by 
purely astronomical means to bring back to us a knowledge of the 
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dates of the festivals which were kept in Greece from periods rang- 
ing from 1,300 years B.c, to times more recent. 

With regard to the change of cult. On this point there should 
be no difficulty. We go to Constantinople and see Mahommedans 
worshipping in St. Sophia ; we go to Greece or Sicily and find Christian 
worship in a good many of the old temples. Thus the change of cult 
in Egypt, which I claim to have demonstrated on astronomical 
grounds at Denderah, is a thing with which we are perfectly familiar 
nowadays. The great point, however, is that in Egypt the change 
of cult depended upon astronomical change, depended purely and 
simply upon the precession of the equinoxes. We gather from this 
an idea of the wonderfully continuous observations which were made 
by the Egyptians of the risings and settings of stars, because, if the 
work had not been absolutely continuous, they would certainly never 
have got the very sharp idea of the facts of precession which they 
undoubtedly possessed, and it is also, I think, pretty clear that future 
astronomical study will enable us to write the history of those changes 
which are now hidden by that tremendous mythological difficulty, 
which has not yet been faced. That, of course, is not the only diffi- 
culty, because the question is clouded by the absence of authentic dates 
and the perpetual reference to the past which is met with in all the 
monuments. The Egyptians were much more anxious to bring back 
to knowledge what happened 1,000 years before than to give an idea 
of the current history of the country. 

We may, therefore, now consider that we have astronomically 
determined the fact that ‘her Majesty of Denderah’ was really the 
star Sirius, and we can pass from Denderah to the temple of Hathor 
at Thebes. The general plan of Thebes prepared by Lepsius indicates 
the orientation of the temple of Dir el Bahari to which I refer, the 
temple in the western hills of Thebes. There is also another temple 
annexed to the temple of Amen-Ra which received the light of 
Sirius in former years.. These temples were, in all probability, 
intended to observe the same star which was subsequently observed 
in the temple of Isis at Denderah. Some of the most beautiful 
temples at Philae were really temples oriented to Sirius, which star 
there, instead of being called Hathor, was called Sati. 

The study of orientation supplies us with other rising stars 
besides Sirius, and indeed, although the date given by Biot for the 
first heliacal rising of Sirius at the solstices—3285 B.c.—seems a 
very remote one, there is a very great probability that another star 
was previously used, because before that time it was conveniently 
situated to give warning of the sunrise at the solstices, as Sirius was 
subsequently. The worship would be kept up after the utility had 
gone. 

It will be generally understood that in an inquiry of this kind 
there are very many difficulties, chiefly depending upon the un- 
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certainty of the building dates, and also upon the fact that in the 
case of many of the temples in Egypt we have no knowledge of the 
tutelary divinity. Nor is this all; for a great many temples no 
observational data exist ; they have not been properly measured—that 
is, we do not know exactly in what direction they point or what their 
amplitudes are, and further, we do not know anything of the horizon 
at the temple building, so as to be able to make the necessary cor- 
rections due to heights of hills. But, in any case, enough has 
certainly been done already to show that, in all probability, we have 
here an astronomical basis for much of the mythology, so that 
students in the future will be able to do for other goddesses what the 
researches relating to the temple of Denderah have, I think, allowed 
us to do for Hathor. 

Next, to attempt to get a step further in the domain of mythology, 
I assume that it is agreed that we have arrived at the certain con- 
clusion that the goddess Hathor personified a star, Sirius, rising at 
the dawn. 

I will begin by taking a certain group of goddesses, 

1. There is evidence that many of the goddesses under discussion 
personified stars in exactly the same way that Hathor personified 
Sirius. . 

There is a well-known temple at Thebes, the temple of Mut, from 
the orientation of which we know that Sirius was not in question. 
We do not know exactly, but it looks very much as if the temple of 
Mut was really aligned to the same star that the old temple of 
Hathor at Denderah was pointed to. 

If we leave Thebes for the moment and consider the pyramid 
region of Ghizeh, we find that the temples there, which are associated 
with each of the pyramids, are also not oriented to Sirius; but yet 
they are temples of Isis, pointing due east; therefore they could 
not have pointed to the same Isis worshipped at Denderah. Quite 
recently there has been excavated near the sphinx a temple un- 
doubtedly of Osiris, pointed due west, and built just as strictly in 
relation to the second pyramid as the temple of Isis. The temple of 
Isis is in an exact line running through the centre of the pyramid. 
The temple of Osiris is built so that its axis prolonged passes along 
the face of the pyramid, so that the sunset could be seen without 
being interfered with by the pyramid. Of course the sunrise could 
be seen from the temple of Isis, because the temple was built on the 
east side of the pyramid. There has been a covered way found 
connecting the temple of Isis with the temple of Osiris. Thus, in 
the case of the temple of Mut at Thebes, and the temple of Isis at 
the pyramids, obviously different stars were in question, whatever the 
mythology may be. 

2. There is evidence that many of the names of these goddesses 
are pure synonyms. That is to say, we have the same goddess (or 
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the same star) called by different names in different places, and asso- 
ciated with different animal emblems, in consequence of the existence 
of different totems in different nomes. For instance, let us take 
the goddess Mut and note how she was symbolised. In one form 
she is a hippopotamus; in another she has a cow’s horns and disc. 
The temple of Hathor at Denderah was probably associated with the 
crocodile or the hippopotamus, so that, from the symbolism referred 
to, we get the suggestion that the goddess Mut was really the Theban 
form of the goddess Hathor at Denderah. There is another delinea- 
tion which shows that even more clearly. It is a drawing of the 
goddess with both the lion’s and crocodile’s head. One of the most 
wonderful things to be seen at Thebes is that marvellous collection 
of the statues of Sekhet in the temple of Mut, all of them lion- 
headed. From all the evidence of this kind we get a clear indication 
of the fact that Apet, Mut, Taurt, Sekhet, were the same goddesses 
under different names, and I may add that they, in all probability, 
symbolised the star y Draconis. 

3. All these goddesses have a special symbol. WHathor wears the 
cow’s head and the horns with the disc. Taurt, the hippopotamus 
goddess, is also represented with horns and disc. The horns and 
disc are also worn by Sati and Ra-t, the wife of the sun-god Ra, 
and other goddesses might be added to the list. 

The suggestion is that Isis is, par excellence, the goddess repre- 
sented in this way, and that she symbolised generically a rising star ; 
therefore all the goddesses so symbolised are either different forms of 
Isis or represent goddesses who personify or bring before us mytho- 
logically other stars, the rising of which was observed at the dawn at 
some time of the year or another. 

4. Many of the goddesses are represented as Isis nursing Horus. 
It is very important not to forget that stars were chiefly observed 
rising in the dawn, and that mythologically such an event was 
represented by the Egyptians as Isis, the rising star, nursing Horus, 
the rising sun. The sun was‘supposed to be a youth in the morning ; 
to be very young, therefore, at the moment of rising, and the goddess 
Isis was supposed to be then nursing him. Many of the goddesses 
are thus pourtrayed. I may mention Renent, Selk, Ri-t, Amen-t, 
as instances. Thus I hold that we get in this series of goddesses 
the statement put mythologically that certain stars to which the 
goddesses were sacred rose heliacally at some time of the year or 
another. Of course the record is far from complete, and probably 
it will be made more complete when inquiries are made from 
this point of view. The original symbolism is that Isis is a star 
rising in the dawn, watching over the sun or taking him from 
his cradle, and the young Horus, the rising sun, is, of course, the 
son of Isis, We have here a very early edition of the Virgin and 
Child. 
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These and other facts may be brought together in a diagram- 
matical form, to show what apparently the complete mythology of 
Isis meant. 


ISIS = Anytuine Luminous To THE EASTWARD HERALDING SUNRISE 


DAWN Moon Srrivs y DRACONIS a COLUMBZ DOUBTFUL 
(After 3000 B.c.) (Before 3000 B.c.) (Before 3000 B.c.) (Probably late) 

Isis Isis Isis Isis Tekhi Anouga 
Hathor (cow) Hathor (hawk Amen-t Selk 
Sati and hippopotamus) Hak 
Ra-t Maut (vulture) Haka 

Sekhet ) Lion or Hak-t 

Bast cat Heguet 

Menkh Maloul 

Tafnet 

Apet 

Neith 

Nebun 


It will be seen that we are not dealing merely with a rising star. 
Let us take the general statement that Isis meant anything to the 
eastward heralding sunrise. We know that Isis in some cases 
symbolises the dawn, in other cases the noon. We have now to deal 
with evidence to show that Isis certainly represented Sirius at 
Denderah, and that the synonyms of Isis are Hathor, Seti, and Ri-t. 
We know also from what has been stated that another Isis represents 
y Draconis, probably some time before 3000 B.c., as Sirius was in 
question after that time, and synonymous with that Isis are the 
Hathor with the hippopotamus (not the cow), Mut with a vulture, 
and others. , 

Then, also, we get another form of Isis (referring, it is possible, to 
the star a Columb) before even Sirius was used, so that we have a 
northern star and a southern star observed at the same time—the two 
eyes of Ri, The other goddesses, which have not yet been worked out, 
probably refer to one or other of these stars, or to others which lie 
more to the south. These are represented rather in the temples 
above the First Cataract than in those below. 

Lanzoni, in his admirable volumes on Egyptian mythology, gives 
us, not dealing with the matter from this point of view at all, no 
less than twenty-four variants for Hathor ! 

Now a word about the mythology of Horus. We begin with the 
statement generally made that Horus meant the young (or rising) 
sun. But the next table shows that Horus was something more 
than this. There is a remarkable figure which has set Egyptologists 
thinking a great deal. It is the combination of Horus and Set—a. 
body of Horus with two heads, those of the hawk and jackal. If we 
put these facts into diagrammatic form we find that the condition of 
things is something like the following :— 
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HORUS =Son, Piayet, ok ConsTEt~ation Risine 
Sun PLANETS CONSTELLATIONS _ 
Horus Mars as Orion Northern constellations 
Hor-yuti Sah-Horus Set-Horus. 
(Laughing Horus) 
(Red Horus) 


The table shows that, although the Egyptians undoubtedly called 
the rising sun Horus, the planets and constellations rising were in 
certain cases called Horus too. Since the northern constellations 
were symbolised by the name of Set, the god of darkness, we should 
take Set-Horus to mean that the stars in the Dragon were rising at 
sunrise ; if so, this symbolism must have been late. We do not get 
any individual star rising referred to as Horus ; they were always con- 
sidered as goddesses. Hence, Horus seems to include constellations, 
that is, groups of stars rising, but not single stars. 

I have next to show that some of the gods symbolised setting 
stars. We already know that the setting sun became Osiris, Tmu, or 
Atmu, and that, whatever the names, they were all represented as 
mummies. 

I have already pointed out that the temples of Osiris at the 
pyramids invariably point to the westward. But our special reference 
now is to stars. When we come to look for this mummy symbolism 
among the gods other than sun-gods (it is entirely and remarkably 
absent among the goddesses), we find Khons, Ptah, and Khem pictured 
as mummies, that is, they became a sort of Osiris. Supposing that 
these gods were worshipped, there would probably be temples dedi- 
cated to them; still, the absence of such temples would not be 
decisive, since they might have been destroyed. However, very 
fortunately for this inquiry, there are two temples still extant at 
Thebes known as the temples of Khons and Ptah. If there is any- 
thing, then, in the idea that there must be some relation with the 
western horizon in the case of these gods represented as mummies, 
these temples should point to the west. They do point to the west. 
Very fortunately, also, these temples have a pretty good history: 
that is, one knows, within some hundreds of years at all events, when 
they were founded. Therefore, by help of those astronomical methods 
to which I have previously referred, it is not difficult to get at the 
stars. They turn out to be a southern star—Canopus—in the case 
of the temple of Khons, and Capella in the case of the temple of 
Ptah. Now, there is another very important temple at Thebes. It 
is a temple without a name, at right angles to the temple of Mut. 
This also points to the west. Although the evidence is not complete 
it is extremely suggestive that this temple was dedicated to the god 
Min or Khem, and was oriented to the star Spica, so that at Thebes 
alone it looks as if the three gods represented by mummies, different 
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stellar forms of Osiris, Khons, Ptah, and Min, have all been run to 
earth in the three stars Canopus, Capella, and Spica. 

Provisionally, then, we may hazard the assertion that the mummy 
form marks a setting star, as the horns and disc mark a rising one. 
We get the antithesis between Osiris and Isis. 

If my space were not exhausted I could show that the wonderful 
old-world myth of Isis and Osiris is astronomical from beginning to 
end, although Osiris in this case is not the sun but the moon. But 
I have not yet finished with the mummy form. The waning moon 
is also Osiris. It is supposed to be dying from the time of full moon 
to new moon. The Egyptians in their mythology were nothing if 
not consistent ; the moon was called Osiris from the moment it began 
to wane, as the sun was Osiris so soon as it began to set. A con- 
stellation paling at sunrise was also Osiris! 

I have previously noted the symbolism of Sirius-Hathor as a 
cow in a boat associated with the constellation of Orion. There is a 
point connected with this which I did not then refer to, but which is 
of extreme importance for a complete discussion of the question now 
occupying us. We get associated with the cow in the boat Orion as 
Horus, but in later inscriptions we get Orion as a mummy, that is to 
say, in the course of Egyptian history the same constellation is 
symbolised as a rising sun at one time and a setting sun at another. 
Now, that must have been so if the Egyptian mythology were con- 
sistent and rested on an astronomical basis. The next table gives a 
generalised statement with regard to Osiris, similar to those we have 
already considered for Isis and Horus, and it looks as if the mythology 
connected with Osiris is simply the mythology connected with any 
celestial body becoming invisible. We have the sun setting, the 
moon waning, a planet setting, stars setting, constellations fading at 
dawn. We see, therefore, that the Egyptian mythology was abso- 
lutely and completely consistent with the astronomical conditions by 
which they were surrounded ; that, although it is wonderfully poetical, 
in no case is the poetry allowed to interfere with the strictest and 
most accurate reference to the astronomical phenomena with which 
they had to deal. 


OSIRIS = Any CELEstIAL Bopy BEcomINnG INVISIBLE 
Sun SETTING Moon WANING PLANET SETTING STars SETTING Bopiks PALING at DAWN 


—_ 


Stars Plan¢éts 
Osiris Osiris Venus as Osiris Khons-Osiris Sah-Osiris Venus 
Ptah-Osiris Star of Osiris 
Min-Osiris 


I can only, in conclusion, refer in the briefest way to the my- 
thology relating to the yearly movement of the sun, in order to 
show that when this question is considered at all, if it helps us with 
regard to the mythology connected with the rising and setting of 
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bodies, it will as assuredly help us with regard to the mythology of 
the various changes which occur throughout the year. 

We have in the Egyptian year really the prototype of our own. 
The Egyptians, thousands of years ago, had an almost perfect year 
containing twelve months, but instead of four seasons they had three, 
the time of the sowing, the time of the harvest, and the time of the 
inundation. Unfortunately, at one time in Egyptian history, the 
symbols seem to have got changed, so that what at one time were 
called the inundation months had the symbol attached to them, not 
of the water but of the sowing months. 

Inscriptions at the temple of Edfu and elsewhere show that they 
had a distinct symbolism for each of the months. Gods or goddesses 
are given for ten months out of the twelve, and where we have not 
these, we have the hippopotamus (or the pig) and the jackal, two 
circumpolar constellations. I think there is no question that we are 
dealing here with these constellations, though the figures have been 
supposed to represent something quite different. The first month is 
dedicated, as we should have expected, to Sirius (Isis Sothis or Isis 
Hathor). 

We have seen that with the daily motion of the sun are connected 
the myths of the twelve changes during the twelve hours of the day; 
the sun being figured as a child at rising, as an old man when setting 


in the evening. These ideas were also transferred to the annual 
motion of the sun. In Macrobius, as quoted by Krall, we find the 
statement that the Egyptians compared the yearly course of the sun 
also with the phases of human life. 


Winter solstice 
Spring equinox 
Summer solstice 
Autumnal equinox 


Little child 
Young man 
Bearded man 
Old man 


With the day of the summer solstice the sun reaches the greatest 
northern rising amplitude, and at the winter solstice its greatest 
southern amplitude. By the solstices the year is divided into two 
approximately equal parts ; during the one the points of rising move 
southwards, during the other northwards. 

This phenomenon was symbolised by the two eyes of Ri, the so- 
called Utchats, which look in different directions. They appear as 
representing the sun in the two halves of the year. 

I trust that I have shown so far as I can in a short article that 
there is, in all probability, a close connection between the mythology 
of the ancient Egyptians and the observations of bodies rising and 
setting, which they, like all the other early nations, had to make for 
the uses of their daily life. It will also, I think, have been perfectly 
clear that space has only permitted me to make two or three sug- 
gestions ; I have by no means attempted to exhaust even any one of 
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the small number of subjects which I have brought forward, but if I 
have succeeded so far as I have gone, it will be abundantly evident 
that, if these inquiries are worth continuing, a very considerable 
amount of work has to be done. On the one hand, the astronomer 
must produce a table of the rising and setting conditions of the stars 
for periods far beyond those which have already been considered. 
The Germans have compiled a table of the places of a great many 
stars up to 2000 B.c., but to carry on this investigation we must 
certainly go back to 5000 B.c.; and while the astronomer is doing 
this, the Egyptologist on his part must look through the inscriptions 
with reference to the suggestions which lie on the surface of the 
inquiry. A very important part of that work will, I think, consist in 
arranging tables of synonyms like those to which I have referred in 
the case of the goddesses. My own impression is that this work will 
not really be so laborious as the statement of it might seem to imply. 
I have attempted to go over the ground during the last two years as 
well as my ignorance would allow me, and I have arrived at the 
impression that the number both of gods and goddesses will be found 
to be extremely small; that the apparent wealth of the mythology 
depends upon the totemism-of the inhabitants in the Nile valley, by 
which I mean that each district had its own special animal as the 
emblem of the tribe dwelling in that locality, and that every mytho- 
logical personage had to be connected in some way with these local 
cults. 

After this work is done, it will be possible to begin to answer 
some of the questions very definitely, which I have only ventured to 
suggest in this article, and only from the astronomical side. It is 
important to insist upon this, as the gods of the Egyptian pantheon 
may have been many-sided in their origin and may have possessed 
earthly as well as heavenly relations. Thus, for instance, the inun- 
dation was Osiris, the black earth Isis; but whichever was the first 
idea, the terrestrial one or that I have discussed in this article, there 
is no disagreement betweenthem. Weihave the land appearing from 
the earthly waters in one case, the sun and stars appearing from 
the celestial waters in the other; Isis still represents the idea of 
rising or becoming visible, Osiris of disappearing ; we still have 
perfect consistency. 

J. NoRMAN LOCKYER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN 
THE YEAR 1663 


I. THE TRAVELLER INTRODUCED 


AmonG the familiars of the French Embassy in the year 1663, wher 
the Comte de Cominges represented the Grand Monarch at the Britisk 
Court, was a thin, lean person, who belonged partly to the Church 
and partly to the world, a Protestant by birth and a Catholic by trade, 
named Samuel Sorbiéres, or de Sorbiéres as he preferred to be called. 
He was travelling in England to see the sights, to improve his know- 
ledge, and to become better acquainted with the famous philosopher 


Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. 

Sorbiéres was then between forty and forty-five years of age. He 
was born at St. Ambroix in the diocese of Uzez; his father, 
his uncle (the then well-known Petit), all his family, were staunch 
Protestants, and so was Sorbiéres himself, to all appearance, during 
many years. He lived for a while at Paris, then in Holland, then at 
Orange, where he was appointed principal of the local college. His 
easy manners, easy speech, easy style in writing made him an agree- 
able correspondent and companion, and he became early in life 
acquainted with several of the best men of the day, exchanging 
letters with Gassendi, Father Mersenne, Hobbes, Saumaize. <A 
number of epistles addressed to Saumaize are preserved in the 
National Library, Paris (MS. Fr. 3930); they treat of learned 
questions; they contain copies of recently discovered inscriptions ; 
they are full of friendly assurances and respectful compliments to 
both M. and Madame de Saumaize. 

Sorbiéres had, while young, studied theology, then medicine ; then 
he had devoted himself wholly to the making of his fortune, for the 
improvement of which he allowed himself to be converted in good 
time to the Catholic faith. 


I have heard (Guy Patin writes in 1653), that our old friend M. Sorbiéres, 
master of the college at Orange, has proved a turncoat, and has become a Roman 
Catholic. He was requested to do so by the Bishop of Vaison and by the Cardinals 
de Bichi and Barberin. . .. Here are miracles such as are witnessed to-day ; 
miracles, I say, of the political and economical, rather than the metaphysical, 
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order. He is a widower' and a clever fellow, but, sharp as he is, I wonder 
whether, with that new shirt of his, he will succeed in making his fortune at 
Rome, for the place swarms with hungry and thirsty people. 


The thirst and hunger of Sorbiéres were of the keenest, and he took 
immense pains to assuage both. He journeyed to Rome, appealed to 
the King, wrote against the Protestants; but his want of character 
was against him; he only got temporary favours, small allowances, 
end unimportant livings. He did his best from year to year to 
ingratiate himself with Cardinal, King, and Pope; he neither failed 
nor succeeded entirely: from Mazarin he got little; from Louis XIV. 
he received the empty title of Historiographer Royal (1660) and, what 
was more to the purpose, a pension of a thousand livres; from 
Clement IX. he obtained a trifling gratuity, given once for all, and 
many kind words. His déboire on this last occasion was great. 
‘They give lace cuffs,’ he said, ‘to a man without a shirt!’ As his 
disappointment lasted iong he had time to circulate this consolatory 
witticism, to improve it and remodel it; several of the variantes 
such as, ‘I wish they would send me bread for the butter they kindly 
provided me with,’ have been preserved by his friend Graverol.? 

Before his journey to England, Sorbiéres was known to literary 
men principally by his translations. He had turned from Latin into 
French Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia,’ Hobbes’s ‘ De Cive,’ Bates’s 
‘Elenchus motuum nuperorum in Anglia.’* He had also written a few 
essays, letters, and discourses, on philosophical, medical, theological, 
and other subjects. Hobbes had been greatly pleased with Sorbiéres’s 
translation. ‘ The book’ (i.e. the ‘De Cive’), he said,'in his Five Lessons 
to the Professors of the Mathematics, 1656, ‘ translated into French, 
hath not only a great testimony from the translator Sorberius, but 
also from Gassendus and Mersennus.’ He began with Sorbiéres a cor- 
respondence in Latin, in which he apostrophises him as ‘ clarissime 
charissimeque, amicissime, eruditissime’ &e. And he went even 
farther, as he dedicated ‘ viro clarissimo et amicissimo Samueli Sor- 
berio,’ his ‘ Dialogus physicus de natura aeris,’ addressing to him a 
very characteristic and pungent letter in which, according to his wont, 
he loudly complains of everything and everybody, but concludes with 
the kindest appeal to his correspondent, saying: ‘ Let us live as long 
and as well as we can, and let us love each other—Vale.’ 

The desire of having some talk with Hobbes was among the main 


1 Sorbiéres had married, while in Holland, a Frenchwoman called Judith Renaud ; 
they had a son, Henry, who, after the death of his father, caused a part of his papers 
to be published. 

? In the biography he published as a preface to the Sorberiana, Toulouse, 1691. 

* Les vrayes causes des derniers troubles d Angleterre, abrégé Chistoire, ot les droicts 
du Roy et ceux du Parlement et du peuple sont naifvement représentez. Orange, 1653. 
8vo. This is often given as an original work of Sorbiéres, though in his dedication 
he himself states that he translated it at the request of the Count de Dhona. 
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motives which induced Sorbiéres to undertake the journey that was to 
make him for a short while famous all over Europe in the literary 
and diplomatic world, and to give him his mimute d’immortalité. 


II. SorpikrEs’s JOURNEY 


Sorbiéres spent the summer of 1663 in England. He had long 
conversations with Hobbes ; he went to the play, dined at the French 
Embassy, was presented at Court, visited Oxford, drove to Hatfield, 
was present at a sitting of the Royal Society, and, when he had come 
back, wrote at the request of the Marquis de Vaubrun Nogent an 
account of all he had seen. The book appeared in 1664 ‘ and raised 
a storm; the author was refuted, confuted, and exiled; diplomatic 
despatches were exchanged on his account and apologies offered ; the 
English Court and the Danish Court and the French Court were in a 
state of commotion ; the literati on the three sides of the North Sea 
flew to their pens and made a stand against the invader; even gentle- 
men belonging to the Church wrote in unchristian language on the 
subject. 

The book and man which created so much uproar have fallen 
since into oblivion. Whenever by any chance they are alluded to, 
it is always with a remembrance of the quarrel, and the Relation dun 
voyage en Angleterre is usually mentioned as being a book of 
slander on the English nation, and nothing more. But it 7s some- 
thing more. 

Sorbiéres’s first impressions on landing had not been very good ; 
his companions’ luggage had been stormed, it seems, by intrusive 
porters, and street arabs had pestered them with uncomplimentary 
apostrophes. The same thing, he philosophically observes, happens 
in all countries ; in England it happens thus: As soon as Frenchmen 
land, ‘ boys run after them, shrieking: ‘‘ A mounser, a mounser!” ¢.¢. 
au monsieur! by way of insult. Little by little, as travellers excite 
the boys by their very. efforts to push them away or to stop 
their noise, the said boys rise to: “ French dogs, French dogs!” 
Such is the honourable name by which we are known in England— 
in the same way as we go by the name of moucherons (gnats) in 
Holland ; both being less hard than the matto Francese (mad French) 
with which the rabble favours us in Italy.’ For such inconveniences 
Sorbiéres considers that the travellers themselves are in a great 
measure responsible. ‘We make too much noise,’ he says; ‘ our 
agitation is considered indiscreet ; they deem it ridiculous and they 
show it as I have said. Our behaviour is the very reverse of theirs ; 
they are phlegmatic and quietly suffer everybody to do exactly as 
they like.’ This being once understood, no unpleasantness need 


* Relation d'un voyage en Angleterre, ow sont touchées plusicurs choses qui regardent 
Vestat des sciences, et de la Religion et autres matitres ourieuses, Paris, 1664, in 8vo. 
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be expected if no notice be taken. Sorbiéres himself met with a better 
treatment at Dover than it had been his fortune to find anywhere 
else. But his companions were greatly ‘ déconcertés.’ For ‘as soon 
as they appeared on the wharf, the noise they made with their 
servants drew a mob, which accompanied them to their lodgings with 
strange howls. They took it unkindly; dogs took part in the 
fray ; stones were thrown, and the militia had to interfere.’ 

From Dover to London, by way of Canterbury and Rochester, 
Sorbiéres is constantly on the look-out, and writes in praise of the 
English landscape, and especially on the beauty of the English grass, 
words which ought to have mollified the heart of his censors, 


















The country is undulating, and rises and falls into hills and little valleys covéred 
with an evergreen mantle. It even seemed to me that the grass had a finer hue than 
elsewhere, and was thinner. For this cause it is well fitted for the making of 
those parterres and sheets of grass so even that people play bowls on them as com- 
fortably as they would on the cloth of some great billiard-table. As this is the 
usual amusement of gentlemen in the country, they have large stone cylinders 
which they cause to be rolled on the grass to keep it down. All the country is 
full of parks, very pleasant to see, with large herds of deer pacing them. . . . There 
are so many trees that even the cultivated land has the appearance of a forest 
when seen from some height, on account of the orchards and hedges with which the 
meadows and the fields are surrounded. 

















This will surely be considered an appreciative account, though of 
course a British-born subject—such a subject, for example, as 
Thackeray—might have spoken more warmly, as the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ did in his famous description of Dobbin’s return from India: 
when the soldier passed ‘by pretty roadside inns, where the signs 
hung on the elms, and horses and waggoners were drinking under 
the chequered shadow of the trees; by old halls and parks, rustic 
hamlets clustered round ancient grey churches, and through the 
charming friendly English landscape. Is there any in the world like 
it? To a traveller returning home it looks so kind—it seems to 
shake hands with you as you pass through it.’ 

Sorbiéres and his companions go through villages and towns. 
They notice that the windows are low and without shutters, ‘ which 
shows that the inhabitants do not fear insults nor revenge.’ The 
build of the windows is peculiar: at Canterbury, and indeed 



















all over England they protrude and shape themselves into a sort of balcony, 
either polygonal or semicircular; they appear as so many little towers, and they 
give elegance to the outside of the houses when the eye has once become accus- 
tomed to them, The rooms are the more commodious for it and better lighted, 
and you can without being seen see what goes on in the street. With us, people 
see only what is just opposite them. 












Analogous to the differences in the national windows, Sorbiéres 
might have observed, were the literatures of the two countries : 
windows to see just opposite, with logical straightness, in Racine ; 
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polygonal or circular bay windows to see forward and backward, and 
all round, and attract attention this way and that way, and to let the 
mind wander along with comers and goers (‘ that living flood pouring 
. . . from eternity onwards to eternity,’ says Teufelsdréckh) in Shak- 
speare. Not until the time of Victor Hugo and the romantic school 
was the use of bay windows fairly re-established in French literature. 

From Gravesend to London ‘ dockyards are discovered on both 
sides of the road, and there is a swarm of carpenters who build ships. 
Ships of all sorts and of all ages are to be seen everywhere; their 
number is surprising.’ 


III. Lonpon Town 


Reaching town, Sorbiéres took lodgings in the Common Garden, 
and began his rambles in the capital, visiting it carefully, and, so to 
speak, street by street. Frenchmen, he considers, speak too dis- 
paragingly of it, the cause being that they do not know it well. The 
fact is (and he notes it with regret) that it is alarger town than Paris, 
but Paris possesses some other advantages, such as having a more 
numerous population. London has more houses and Paris more in- 
habitants, for in London there is only one family in each house. 
Furnished lodgings are, however, to be found, and they are not ex- 
pensive, the cost being one crown (écw) per week. 


I chose mine not far from Salisbury House, because I liked to be able to visit 
at any time Mr. Hobbes, who was living there with his patron, the Earl of Devon- 
shire, two very rare persons, of whom more hereafter. 


London town is adorned with a number of grand buildings, such as 
the new Exchange in the ‘ Strangh’ (Strand). This is the place for 
mercers, ‘and I need not say whether fine wares are to be found 
there, as well as pretty girls at the counters.’ Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
pleasant tolook at. Whitehall is a sorry medley of constructions of all 
epochs, but with a splendid banqueting hall (Inigo Jones’s Banqueting 
Hall, with pictures by Rubens, now the Chapel Royal). The palace 
is beautifully situated near the river and the park. Two churches 
are to be noticed: one is Westminster Abbey, with its chapel of 
Henry VII. handsomely carved (un owvrage & roses) and its royal 
tombs, ‘ which equal if they do not overmatch ours at St. Denis.’ 
The other church is ‘ Paul’s, for such is the unceremonious fashion in 
which this Saint’s church is called.’ The rest of the religious 
buildings consist of Protestant temples, very plain and without 
interest. 

At Westminster, as well as on London Bridge, a remarkable sight 
is afforded by the heads of the late rebels stuck on the towers. 


It is to b> hoped that this sight will do as much to overawe evil-minded persons 
as the benedictions which have rained on the head of General Monk will encourage 
peace-loving, honourable, and loyal citizens. 
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The parks are large and fine. In St. James’s Park the King has 
caused telescopes to be erected and Sorbiéres is allowed to use them 
and to contemplate Saturn with its ring and Jupiter with its moons. 
As for ‘Eyparc’ (i.e. Hyde Park), it has too many ‘fiacres,’ and 
people who have their drive there turn round and round in endless 
gyrations, ‘de sorte que cela se passe avec peu de galanterie.’ 

Little ‘galanterie’ is to be discovered, either, in the cooking 
practices of the nation, 


The English are not appreciative of cooking, and the table of the greatest lord 
is covered only with large pieces of meat. Bisques and pottages are as good as 
unknown. ... Pastry is heavy and ill-baked; compotes and jams are scarcely 
eatable ; forks and ewers are not in common use; the washing of the hands is per- 
formed by a dipping of them in a basin full of water that is brought round to all 
the guests. Towards the end of the meal it is customary to smoke tobacco 
{prendre du tabac en fumée), and while so doing people continue their talk very 
long. Men of quality do not practice smoking so assiduously as men of the 
people, for a workman scarcely allows a day to pass without going to the tavern, 
there to smoke with some friend of his. For which reason taverns abound, and 
work progresses but slowly in the shops; a tailor, or a shoemaker, will leave his 
board, whatever be the pressure of work, and stroll to the public house of evenings. 
And as he comes home late and somewhat dizzy, he opens his shutters and begins 
work again scarcely before seven the following morning. Manufactured goods are 
the dearer for it, and a strange jealousy grows out of this towards French workmen, 
who are usually more diligent. 


In their dining-rooms as well as in their taverns, British citizens 
indulge in political talk of a very free description. They are proud 
of their Parliament, which is a ‘ corps bigearre’; and during the long 
hours they spend in smoking, they discuss public affairs, the new 
taxes, ‘the chimney tax,’ the state of the trade. Then they allow 
their fancy to carry them back to the time 


when Oliver was there, and their fleets were so powerful, and they won glory 
on all the seas, and all the earth wanted their alliance, and the Republic flourished 
and received ambassadors from all countries, 


Then they consider the present state of the country and they 
make, between the past and the present, comparisons which are 
nothing short of odious. They do not forbear saying what they 
think of the King himself; they are not unwilling to have one, but 
his rule must not press too heavily upon them. 

The theatres are well worth a visit; they are splendidly fitted 
up; the actors are excellent; the pity is that English dramatists 
have such contempt for the holy and mighty rule ‘of the twenty- 
four hours.’ Many characteristics are peculiar to England. 


The best places are in the pit, where men and women sit together, each with 
their friends, The theatre is very fine and covered with green cloth ; the stage is 
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all left to the actors;> there are many perspectives and scene-shiftings. An 
orchestra plays and allows the audience to await without ennui the beginning of the 
performance ; people go there early in order to hear the music, Actors and actresses 
are admirable, I am told, and so far as I could guess from their attitudes and pro- 
nunciation. But the plays would nct meet with the same applause in France as they 
obtain in England. The poets despise uniformity of place and the rule of the 
twenty-four hours. They write comedies that are supposed to last twenty-five 
years ; and when they have shown you the marriage of a prince in the first act, they 
exhibit without any interval the fine deeds of his son, and they lead him far away 
to many lands. They pride themselves above all upon their good rendering of the 
various passions, vices, and virtues, and in this they succeed rather well. .. . Their 
comediesare in prose mesurée (i.e. blank verse), which is nearer the ordinary language 
than our verses. They cannot conceive that it is not a teasing trouble to have the 
same cadence constantly striking onone’s ear. They pretend that to hear for two or 
three hours Alexandrine verses, withthe regular cesura stop, cannot be considered 
either very natural or pleasant. It must be confessed that this way of speech is 
as far from real life, and by consequence from what is to be represented, as the 
Italian custom of acting comedies in music (é.c. operas) outdoes the extravagance 
of our own habits. But it is better not to discuss tastes, and we must leave 
everybody to follow his own bent. 


So great, indeed, is the difference between English and French 
plays that Sorbiéres would bring home some samples of the former to 
show to his friends at Paris as travelling curiosities. What he chose 
to take with him was neither the first folio of Shakespeare, nor old 
Ben’s works, nor Davenant’s romantic plays; but of all works and of 
all dramatists a volume lately published by ‘dear Margaret Newcastle,’ 
as Charles Lamb was fond of calling her, ‘ un volume que la marquise 
de Nieucastel a composé.’ He took at the same time with him three 
volumes of the poetical, political, and philosophical works of this 
lady, and his friends in France could not but admire the ‘bel 
esprit, good sense and eloquence’ of which, he says, they are full. 

Other sights attract crowds in London ; foremost among them the 
fights of what Sorbiéres calls ‘Gladiateurs’; but we shall pass them 
over, for, as he says, they have ‘ quelque chose de bien farouche,’ and 
we must go back and mix with polite society and learned men. 

London town is not famous only for its buildings, but also for its 
men; it is pre-eminently ‘magna virum. Towering above all the 
rest in the estimation of Sorbiéres and of many others, the great 
Mr. Hobbes, of Malmesbury, was there to be seen. 


The first thing I did when I reached London was to go and visit Mr. Hobbes. 
» + » Thad not seen him for fourteen years; I found him little altered. He was 
sitting in his room in the same posture which he always took in the afternoon 
when he lived in Paris; for he spent that time of the day in studying after he had 
been walking all the morning. He acted thus for the benefit of his health, which 


5 The French stage had not been reformed yet in this respect: ‘Il y a a cette 
heure une incommodité épouvantable a la comédie; c’est que les deux cétés du 
thé4tre sont tout pleins de jeunes gens assis sur des chaises de paille’ (Tallemant, 
Historiette CDXXXVI.) Cf. Moliére, ‘ J’étais sur le théftre, en humeur d’écouter,’ 
&c. (Les Facheum, i. 1 (1661).) 
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he rightly deemed the first thing to be considered. For the same cause, and though 
he is now seventy-eight, he has altered his rules in one only item, adding each 
week a game at tennis, which he continues until he has to stop out of sheer exhaus- 
tion. He is little altered in his face, and not at all in what concerns the vigour of 
his mind, the strength of his memory, and the mirthfulness of his temper, which 
he has preserved in their entirety. 


The King favours him greatly : 


His Majesty showed me his portrait by the hand of Coper in his cabinet of 
natural and mechanical curiosities. He asked me whether I knew that person and 
what I thought of him. I answeredas I should, and we agreed that if he had been 
a little less dogmatical, he would have been very useful as a member of the Royal 
Society. . . . He has frightened, I do not know how, the clergy of his country and 
the mathematicians of Oxford and their followers. For which reason, his Majesty 
told me, that he looked very much like a bear baited by dogs. 


Many other philosophers, thinkers, and inventors are to be met 
in London; and, indeed, 


in all times England has produced excellent minds, who have addicted them- 
selves to an earnest study of natural sciences. Had the country produced in this 
line but Gilbert, Harvey, and Bacon, it would be enough for her to compete with 
France and Italy, who had Galileo, Descartes, and Gassendi. But to speak truth, 
Bacon the Chancellor rose above all the others by the vastness of his ideas, 


No one did so much for physical science and so powerfully incited 


people to make experiments. Private persons, however, do nothing but 
ruin themselves in such attempts, and, before success could be reached, 
it was necessary to wait until princes and lords had acquired a taste 
for things of this sort. The Commonwealth, Sorbiéres observes, came 
in good time to give leisure to princes; they began studying 
sciences ; ‘even the King did not neglect them, and he has aequired 
a knowledge at which I was surprised when I was received by his 
Majesty.’ The proof Sorbiéres gives of Charles’s scientific tastes show, 
however, as might have been surmised, that the monarch was fond 
of curiosities and /usus nature, but did not trouble himself very 
gravely about the solution of higher problems. 

Of a more serious nature were Sorbiéres’s conversations with 
another friend of his, M. de Montconis, the well-known traveller and 
savant, who made him aw fait with all the more recent discoveries. 
Sorbiéres is thus shown an instrument which marks ‘the changes 
in the atmosphere’ and registers them with a pencil. He receives 
an account of a deaf and dumb person whom Mr. Wallis, of Oxford, 
has taught to read. He is let into the secret of a new plan 
to pétarder, i.e. blow up ships at sea. He sees a machine newly 
invented by the Marquis of Worcester ‘which, being set in motion 
by one single man, will raise to a height of forty feet, in one minute, 
four great buckets full of water.’ He becomes acquainted with 
members of the Royal Society; he is admitted to one of their 
sittings and he is filled with admiration by their learning as well as 
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by their modesty. ‘These excellent men are full of high thoughts, 
and they put in practice with great cleverness what they have con- 
ceived in their mind,’ 

The Royal Society, or, as Sorbiéres calls it, the Académie Royale, 
was then in its early youth, having received its charter only the year 
before. It held its sittings in Gresham College every Wednesday, 
in a street which our traveller is pleased to call ‘la Rue Biscop 
Getstriidt.’* ‘The hall of assembly is a large one, all wainscoted. 
There is a long table before the chimney, with seven or eight chairs 
covered with grey cloth and two rows of wood benches, all bare, with 
a dossier; they are arranged so as to rise amphitheatre-wise. . . .The 
President sits in the middle of the table in an arm chair, with his 
back to the chimney ; the secretary sits at one end, on the left; they 
have an inkstand and some paper before them. I saw nobody on the 
chairs. I suppose they were reserved for men of high rank or for 
those who have to come and speak to the President on certain 
occasions. All the other academicians sit anywhere and without 
ceremony; and when one of them comes in when the sitting has 
begun, no one moves; the President nods to him and he sits down 
quickly on the first seat, in order not to interrupt the speaker. The 
President has a little wooden mace in his hand with which he knocks 
on the table when he wants silence. . . . Speakers are never inter- 
rupted, and those who disagree do not carry the discussion to a point, 
nor use a tone, that might be considered disobliging. Nothing more 
civil, more decent, and better conducted than this assembly as I 
saw it can well be conceived.’ 

Of all this Sorbiéres judged as best he could by the tone of the 
speeches and the manner of the speakers, and by hints which friends 
gave him as to the purport of the discussion. For we need not 
say that he did not understand a word of English ; nobody did in his 
time. His main resource, when his learned acquaintances did not 
speak French, was Latin, but even this did not prove very satisfactory, 
for ‘the English pronounce Latin with a peculiar accent which renders 
it no less difficult to understand than their own language.’ 


IV. Ovt or Town 


Before leaving England Sorbiéres resolved to see two very charac- 
teristic sights: namely, one of the Universities and a chateau. He 
accordingly took a ‘ carrosse’ and drove to Oxford. The drive was 
performed in two days. 


We were warned against highwaymen ; I thought at first that they mentioned 
them out of pride, to show that London was nothing behind Paris in this 
respect. But I heard that there was some truth in the statement, and that high- 
waymen do make their appearance from time to time. 


* By which he means ‘ Bishopsgate Street.’ 
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They live, however, under difficulties, and country people chase and 
destroy them mercilessly. 

At Oxford, Sorbiéres is shown all over the place by Mr. ‘ Lockey,’ a 
‘ sharp and learned professor,’ who lives at ‘ Christ College.’ He visits, 
with the help of this guide, college after college, ‘the meanest of 
which is scarcely inferior to the Sorbonne.’ He greatly admires the 
Bodleian Library, St. John’s College, and Brasenose. 


There is one college where I saw a big bronze nose above the door, similar to 
a mask of Polichinelle. I was told that the place was called on this account the 
College of the nose, and that within its walls John Duns Scot had lectured in 
his time, to commemorate which event a reproduction of his nose had been stuck 
above the door. , 


In his rambles about Oxford Sorbiéres meets Dr. Wallis, who, 
being the adversary of Hobbes, is very severely handled by the 
traveller. Wallis is confessed to be very learned indeed, but his 
manners are rough and uncivil ; he has ‘ bien moins que M. Hobbes 
du galant homme.’ He wears on his head a not unknown sort of 
coiffure, by which, however, M. Sorbiéres seems to have been deeply 
struck. 


You should see him (he says), with his flat cap on his head, as if he had covered 
his portfolio with black cloth and sewed it to his calotte. Such a sight would 
have inclined you to laughter as much as the appearance and courtesy of my friend 
Mr. Hobbes would have bred in you esteem and affection for him. 


The chéteaw which Sorbiéres visited is called by him ‘ Achtfields* 
(Hatfield). He is taken there by the Earl of Devonshire, the pupil 
of Hobbes ; ‘ the distance from London is eighteen miles’; they go and 
dine there and come back in the same day, performing the journey 
& toute bride. 

Hatfield is a delightful place : 


The eye meets on all sides woods, meadows, and hills and vales. . . . I rarely 
ever saw a more agreeable solitude. The castle is built in brick, with several 
turrets covered with lead and slates. There are three base courts, in the first 
of which are the stables and the menagerie. "When you reach the place from the 
main avenue on the park side, and when all the gates of the courts are open, you 
discover beyond the architectural foreground endless alleys cut straight to the 
other extremity of the park. The castle looks prodigiously gay, and the inside is 
magnificent. I numbered fifteen rooms on the same floor very well furnished, alsa 
a gallery and a chapel. We dined in a hall which overlooks a grass parterre with 
two fountains and espaliers on the sides, and a balustrade opposite with flower-pots 
and statues on it. From this parterre you are led down to another by two flights 
of twelve or fifteen steps each, and then to a third, 


There is a large parterre d’eau; then a meadow with troops 
of deer, and then hills covered with a wood, which close the 
horizon. There are a variety of kiosks and bowers, so pretty, so fine, 
overlooking such a clear and pure course of water that, suddenly 
growing lyrical, Sorbiéres goes on to describe 
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the little fishes which come in their thousands to enjoy so many delights; they 
try to leave their own element, and they jump out of the water as if wanting to 
contemplate all I have just described, 


Hatfield, in a word, is an ‘ enchanted place.’ 


V. Sorpr®RES’s ‘IMPRESSION D’ENSEMBLE ’” 


Taken altogether Sorbiéres’s conclusions are rather fair and modest. 
If we except some very unlucky bouwtades, his general impression is 
greatly in favour of the nation he had been visiting. He honestly 
acknowledges that many things are against him for giving a reliable 
judgment. He has seen, it is true, the King and the Court ; he has 
moved about as much as he could, paid visits in the country, spoken 
with people of all sorts, and kept his eyes well open. But his stay 
has been too short ; his ignorance of the language has been very 
much against him, so that some of his strictures are, he confesses, 
only from hearsay. ‘Though I took all possible trouble, I do 
not persuade myself that I have gone to the bottom of affairs nor 
understood a nation whose temper is very singular and uneven. I 
report things as they appeared to me; not, it may be, as they are 
in the vérité des choses.’ 

In his summary of the defects and qualities of the nation 
(among the former of which he notices a tendency to idleness, pre- 
sumption, and ‘quelque sorte d’extravagance de pensée qui se re- 
marque méme dans leurs plus excellents écrits’) the part allotted 
to praise is no small one. 

I find in them a something that is great and reminds one of ancient Rome. ... 
They have a deep love for their country; they are strongly united against for- 
signers; they are intrepid in danger. 

They have, indeed, a propensity to scorn all the rest of the world ; this 
blameable tendency is mainly caused by the extraordinary resources 
afforded by their own country, which 

lacks neither iron, nor stone, lead, tin, coal, plaster, wood, corn, vegetables, 
meadows, oxen, sheep, horses, game, pasture land, springs, and rivers, nor plenty 
of fine sights, nor industry to turn all these into use. . . . with the ocean round 
them to prevent other nations from coming to trouble their felicity. 

Thinking thus of the nation at large, and considering that some 
boutades here and there would be counted as nothing, Sorbiéres 
when he had come back to his country did not hesitate to write and 
publish an account of what he had seen, with results which were not 
long in following and which surprised him not a little. 


VI. SorBIERES PUBLISHES HIS Book. THE CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE DEED 


Sorbiéres’s book was printed at Paris in 1664; the dedication to 
the King is dated December 12, 1663 ; the achevé d’imprimer is of 
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May 16, 1664. A storm, extraordinary in its violence was at once 
raised by the work. 

The jealousy between France and England was then keener than 
ever; there was, as the phrase is, no love lost between the two 
countries, which phrase plain Mr. Pepys plainly wrote in different 
words, thus, ‘we do naturally hate the French.’ Of that hate the 
Sun-King, for reasons of his own, would have none. The thing he 
wanted then above all others, the plan nearest and dearest to his heart, 
was a close alliance and union with the British kingdom. A number 
of sacrifices which, under different circumstances, he would have 
never dreamed of making counted for nothing if only he could reach 
his most cherished goal. Insuch a cause to give up some Sorbiéres or 
other was for him no sacrifice, and his decision would depend, not on 
what was in the book, but on what would be thought of it in England. 

It was unlucky for Sorbiéres that his performance was very badly 
received in London. In the jealous mood of the nation, the nearest 
excuse was wanted for recriminations, and Sorbiéres afforded many. 
All he had said of the Roman temper of the English and of their 
manifold virtues and glories was as nothing ; his boutades and some 
slanderous remarks—not even always his own—but mostly reported, 
were alone regarded. The outcry was especially loud because of his 
language concerning the Chancellor. What he had said was nothing 
more nor less than this : 


My lord Hidde is a man of the law, an advocate by profession; he understands 
the legal procedure well, but he knows little of other things ; he is ignorant of the 
belles lettres, He is said to be Presbyterian in his character, and to want distinc- 
tion in his mind (@ a [esprit populaire). He is a good-looking man, with an 
agreeable presence ; he is about sixty; he has the honour to be father-in-law to the 
Duke of York, which is, may be, one of his crimes in the eyes of the Earl of Bristol 
and of the people. 


This picture of the Prime Minister was declared to constitute in 
itself an unbearable and unpardonable offence. King and Court and 
Chancellor rose against Sorbiéres. To add to the author’s mis- 
fortunes, he had, towards the end of his volume, without any object, 
introduced a story of the Danish King and the Count Ulefeld, which 
made him obnoxious to the Danish as well as the English Court. 

His fate was soon settled. On the 9th of July, 1664, the King 
being at Fontainebleau, an edict of the Council of State was 
issued ‘against a book entitled Relation (&c.) written by the 
Sieur de Sorbiéres, to the disadvantage of the English nation and of 
the King of Denmark.’ 

The edict itself condemns in no measured terms a work 


in which the author, under the pretence of recounting with complete simplicity 
what he has seen, takes the liberty to put forth a variety of things which are con 
trary to truth and detrimental to the English nation. He is so bold as to express 
himself calumniously concerning the personal qualities and the behaviour of one of. 
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the principal ministers of the King of Great Britain, the said minister being deeply 
esteemed, considered, and beloved by his Majesty... . 


The author is also guilty of some inconsiderate judgments bearing 
upon the conduct of the King of Denmark; and for all these 
reasons 

his said Majesty in his council, with the intent of showing publicly the dis- 
pleasure he felt for this audacious and imprudent satire—the author of which has 
already been sentenced to banishment—has ordered and orders the said book . . . to be 
suppressed in all his kingdom and lands belonging to him, forbids all printers and 
booksellers to sell and publish the same under a penalty of five hundred livres, wills 
that all his subjects of whatsoever rank bring the copies they may possess to the 
office of their respective baillages and sénéchaussées, to be, as above said, suppressed. 
. . - Signed Louis, and lower, de Lionne, and sealed with the great seal of yellow 
wax, sur simple queue. 


Very mournfully did Sorbiéres undertake his journey to Brittany, 
vainly protesting his innocence and good intentions. He stopped 
at Nantes and from thence wrote the most pressing letters to his 
friends in Paris to exculpate himself and to ask for their inter- 
ference in his favour. Some are still extant; one directed to the 
famous Abbé de Pure, the béte noire of Boileau, is preserved in the 
original, at the National Library, Paris. In it Sorbiéres throws him- 
self on his knees, beseeching the abbé to protect him and to set his 
numerous patrons in motion to procure the repeal of the decree; the 
said patrons being ‘les plus honnétes gens de la cour, du palais et 
des académies.’ A special appeal to ‘les marquises’ is not forgotten. 
(Nantes, the 9th of August, 1664.) 

While Sorbiéres was thus eating the bread of adversity, his 
book, though suppressed, continued to live, and as it was pro- 
hibited in France, foreign booksellers were not slow to seize their 
opportunity. A variety of editions was published, in French, in 
Italian, in English. Replies and imitations increased its repute, and, 
in most cases, increased also the ill-humour on both sides. Some 
of the replies were in French, such as the ‘ Observations d’un gentil- 
homme anglois sur le voyage d Angleterre du Sieur Sorbiéres’’ which 
has all the appearance of a work de commande. The author is loud 
in his praise of ‘the Solomon of our century, the august King 
Louis XIV’ and of Lionne, a minister without peer. The drift of the 
answer is that if Sorbiéres has discovered vices (as well as qualities) in 
the English nation, his opinion is an isolated one, and a number of 
authors are quoted to show that the French have never discovered, 
at any time, anything but virtue in their neighbours. 


7 Paris, 1664, 12mo. See also Réponse auw faussetés et invectives qui se lisent dans 
la Relation du voyage de Sorbiéres en Angleterre, Amsterdam, 1675, 12mo. It is an 
adaptation of Sprat’s Observations. Also A Journey to London in the year 1698 .. . 
written... by Monsieur Sorbieres, and newly translated, London, 1698, 8vo. The real 
author of this last work was William King: Sorbiéres at that date had been dead for 
twenty-eight years. 
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_There were English answers, too, and these were couched in less 
measured language. For a while, owing to the interference of the 
French Ambassador, the Comte de Cominges, no replies were allowed 
to be printed, and Charles ordered the materials collected with this 
object to be brought to him and set aside. But at length the 
monarch’s will was altered or overruled, and Thomas Sprat printed 
his Observations on Monsieur de Sorbiéres’s voyage into England.— 
Sed poterat tutior esse domi, 1665 (another edition 1668). It is 
a wild, rambling pamphlet, written ab irato, the lapse of time 
having in no way cooled the anger of the author. Sprat is blinded 
by his passion ; his answers in more cases than one defeat his own 
intentions, so much so that more actual praise of the English nation 
will be found in Sorbiéres’s book than in Sprat’s wild reply. Sprat 
acknowledges the fairness of Louis the Fourteenth ; his treatment of 
Sorbiéres ‘ became the justice of so great a monarch,’ and befitted 
the sins of the traveller. These sins are manifold; he is a man of 
an obscure birth, a turncoat (Sprat was forgetting his own ‘ Poem on 
the Death of Oliver, late Lord Protector,’ 1659), a pedant, and an 
ass ; his descriptions of the country are grotesque ; the account (quoted 
above) he gives of Kent is worthy of ‘ the authors of Clelia or Astrea.’ 
His pretence that the King and Court have a propensity to spend 
too much money, and that this causes discontent in the country, is 
monstrous ; for everybody knows that Charles has greatly reduced the 
expenses of the Crown, and dismissed all useless persons that were wont 
to hang about Court, ‘and those bloodsuckers have parted with their 
very food.’ Sorbiéres’s attack on Clarendon is a scandal; he pretends 
that the Chancellor is merely a ‘ man of the law.’ This, surely, is bad 
enough, ‘ but the worst is still behind: my lord Chancellor is utterly 
ignorant of the Belles-Lettres!’ Four pages are dedicated to a vindi- 
cation of Clarendon’s character in this respect. The description of 
Dr. Wallis’s cap is considered a gross insult to the University and 
the nation at large. So blinded, indeed, had Sprat been by his anger 
that he makes the most curious mistakes in reading the French text 
of his opponent. When Sorbiéres complains that the Dutch irrever- 
ently call the French ‘ moucherons,’ Sprat declares that the French 
are nicknamed ‘ mushrooms.’ 

What Sorbiéres advanced concerning the English stage touched 
Sprat to the quick ; the English not to know and properly revere the 
unities! This showed the man Sorbiéres was. . . . And not caring 
in the least what great men he was throwing overboard, and how 
detrimental, if true, his own strictures would have been to England, 
Sprat thus vindicates the drama of his country. That French- 
man, he says, 
has confounded the reign of Charles the Second with that of Queen Elizabeth. 


Tis true, about an hundred years ago, the English poets were not very exact in 
such decencies; but no more than were the dramatists of any other countries. 
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The English themselves did laugh away such absurdities as soon as any, and for 
these last fifty years our stage has been as regular in those circumstances as the 
best of Europe. Seeing he thinks fit to upbraid our present poets with the errors 
of which their predecessors were guilty so long since, I might as justly impute the 
vile absurdities that are to be found in Amadis de Gaul, to Monsieur de Corneille, 
de Scudéry, de Chapelain, de Voiture, and the rest of the famous modern French 
wits. 

Having thus dealt equal, if summary, justice to Amadis and to 
Shakespeare—Sprat goes on to remind his friend Dr. Wren that, 
discussing together, some day long before, what time they would 
have preferred to live in, they had agreed the time of Augustus would 
have been the best : 


This, sir, was then our opinion; but it was before the King’s return. For, 
since that blessed time, the condition of our own country appears to me to be such 
that we need not search into ancient history for a real idea of happiness. . . . 


Sprat was appointed canon of Windsor in 1680, dean of West- 
minster in 1683, and bishop of Rochester in 1684. 

Long before this, however, Charles, who had not the defect of a 
sour temper, considered that poor Sorbiéres had paid enough for his 
insufficient appreciation of Clarendon’s Belles-Lettres. He requested 
the French Ambassador to interfere in favour of the culprit, who 
was accordingly amnestied. Sorbiéres came back to Paris, went to 


Rome in 1667, where a portrait of him was made by the famous 
Audran, and continued, as vainly as before, his exertions to establish 
his fortune. Having become dropsical, with no hope of recovery 
(1670), he took laudanum, in order to ‘ stun himself’ and not to suffer 
the pangs of agony; and thus he died,—‘ too much as a philosopher,’ 
says Moreri. 


J. J. JUSSERAND. 
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I know that the Past was great, and the Future will be great, 


And I know that both curiously conjoint in the present time. 
Watt WHITMAN. 


TWELVE years have all but elapsed since the appearance in this 
review' of an article by the present writer, entitled ‘ Music and the 
People,’ a subject on which many subsequent writers have found 
much to say. It is impossible to look back on the condition of things 
briefly glanced at in that article without a feeling of wonder at the 
rapid advance—one might almost say the entire transformation— 
which those ten years have brought about. People’s concerts, popu- 
lar singing-classes, choral performances, violin classes, the nuclei of 
orchestras to come in London, in the Provinces, in Scotland, in 
Wales—some of these were beginning in 1880; a few had already 
made considerable progress ; more (and especially as far as London 
was concerned) were mere wild ideas. Since that time they have 
spread like prairie fire. 

This great advance in musical culture is typified (in Line 
again) by the rise or the development of the musical section of the 
People’s Palace, of Institutes like the Bow and Bromley, and the 
Polytechnic, of some half-a-dozen really good and promising amateur 
orchestral and choral societies, and of innumerable smaller under- 
takings of a similar kind. 

In short, if it cannot yet be said that every man is a musician, 
it still seems as if almost every coming man or woman was bound 
to be more or less of one. Important changes come about, for the 
most part, gradually, and to some extent unconsciously, but this one 
has been rapid, and so violent as to suggest the possibility of a re- 
action, while in the minds of some of its most active and ardent 
promoters certain obstinate questionings arise as to the ultimate results 
of the movement, the state of things which shall survive when the 
present passionate wave has spent itself and the flood has reached its 
height. 

Into all the land the message of good tidings has been carried. 


Nineteenth Century, December 1880. 
F2 
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Music is its keynote and its theme. Music, the universal benefactress, 
knowing no respect of persons in the bestowal of her gifts; ignoring 
all restrictions of birth, of wealth, of sex, of nationality ;—music, the 
true central language, the tie of freemasonry between strangers and 
aliens, fit type of the ideal commonwealth where individuals the 
most diverse work harmoniously together towards one glorious end !— 
music, the latest born of the arts, Heaven’s especial gift to this town- 
ridden age, to the masses of mankind doomed by the march of civili- 
sation to toil in cities, to people for whom the sights and sounds of 
Nature and the very feeling of God’s fresh air are for ever to be 
luxuries, peeped at or guessed at for rare, brief intervals in a lifetime, 
no part of life itself!—Music, bless her! is not killed by crowds 
nor stifled by smoke. - Subtle, impalpable, an element rather than an 
art, she is not to be holden of these things ; she may suggest or recall 
Nature’s visible beauties, but she herself is none of them, she is a 
soul to whose existence a body is not necessary. 

To be apprehended of men, however, the spirit must assume a 
body, and this definite incarnation is musical art. As speech to 
thought, as pictorial Art to external Nature, is practical music to 
music the element. And for this outward and audible art-form music 
is dependent on human mediums, and those human mediums require 
a certain preparation to fit them for the reception and the trans- 
mission of their message. To some people, in whose natures musical 
sympathy is strong, this preparation comes easily, and almost uncon- 
sciously. But the great majority need a kind of acclimatisation 
before they can breathe and move freely in an element more or less 
strange to them, and this acclimatisation is what we know as ‘ musical 
culture.’ 

That in England—and in London especially—the last ten or 
fifteen years have made in the matter of musical culture a greater 
difference than did all the fifty years which preceded them seems 
undeniable. Perhaps it would be truer to say that many seeds sown 
in those preceding years, and little noticed while they germinated, 
have suddenly and simultaneously burst into blossom. Among the 
agencies which have been at work to bring about this result two 
stand out with special prominence. First and foremost, the great 
spread in this country of what is known as ‘Tonic Sol-fa.’ This 
statement implies no forgetfulness of what popular music owes to 
the late Mr. Hullah, who did for the cause all that could be done 
by a thorough enthusiast and born musician, gifted with a singular 
power of inspiring others. 

The Tonic Sol-faists, however, have over him the vast advantage, 
first, of their system itself; secondly, of their practical methods of 
applying it. The best ways of imparting it are being constantly 
evolved, systematised, and improved by thoughtful men of eminent 
ability ; men, too, who, looking at the subject from a high standpoint, 
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bring to bear on musical teaching all the most enlightened modern 
ideas in education generally, and do all they can to train their pupils 
in this art of instructing others. 

In the Board Schools the great mass of British children are 
receiving such a thorough grounding in the elements of music as 
must remain with them through life. A good Tonic Sol-faist is a 
good theoretical and practical musician, and although a school-child’s 
time of instruction may end before he has got beyond the earlier 
stages, still, what he does know is sound and sure, containing in itself, 
too, the principle of development. On the foundation thus laid he 
may build up what superstructure he will. There is no branch, no 
method of musical study but must be helped and facilitated by a. 
preliminary knowledge of Sol-fa, because the system elicits and 
develops the student’s intellectual faculties. It combines scientific 
accuracy and consistency with modes of expression the most direct 
and simple. 

No wonder it has taken hold of the people! Indeed, this very 
simplicity in its appliances set some folk against it for a long time: 
it was thought that anything so cheap must also be nasty. But 
popular good sense has prevailed, and has been powerfully backed up 
by practical results wherever trial has been made. Few now would 
stand out against it, save certain of the ignorant among the upper 
lasses, and professional musicians of a conservative type who, having 
arrived at the desired goal by other methods, think that tbere 
methods must be best for every one. These last nave, as a rule, not 
mastered the system they oppose, having themselves no need for 
doing so, and fearing the unknown. The other people will come 
round when everyone else has done so, and they cannot help them- 
selves. They will follow fashion. And this brings us to the second 
influence which has been at work. It is the kind of craze which, 
among the upper classes, has set in for music during the last twelve 
or fifteen years. Like many fashions, it has a good and a bad side; 
like all fashions it must be to some extent transient ; but it is itself 
a result of deep, underlying causes, a hyperbolical expression of a 
half-felt truth, and it cannot but leave behind it some permanent 
results. It has brought to light much talent. It has given freedom 
and a new life to many who were debarred by social conventionalities 
from expansion or serious culture. On the other hand, it often con- 
fers on its favourites an undeserved if a passing celebrity, and has 
pitchforked into a career of concert-going and practice—painful 
practice—no small number of persons whom Nature never intended 
for it, and who will drop out of the ranks when the first rush is over. 
Most people have, however, some latent musical faculty, and this is 
capable of development. The notion has, at any rate, died out that 
it was effeminate for a man to play the piano, and impossible for a 
woman to play the violin. It is not so long since, in the upper 
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classes, no girl’s education was considered even approximately com- 
plete without a large amount of pianoforte drill—music it shall not 
be called—while a certain proficiency in this respect was too often 
held to atone for the absence of all other culture. The violin, on the 
other hand, was held to be good only for men ; perhaps we should re- 
strict the term, and say, for fiddlers. Boys now and then learned a 
little of the instrument at school, a knowledge soon to be dropped 
and forgotten. The difference now scarcely needs to be pointed out. 
Boys and girls in numbers, and not a few who are no longer boys or . 
girls, are learning to play on the violin and other stringed instru- 
ments. The discovery has been made that, though a virtuoso must 
certainly begin early, it is not necessary to practise half the day at four 
or five years old in order to be a good useful player at twenty. En- 
semble classes and school orchestras show that on our amateurs the 
truth is at last dawning that unlimited solo-performance is not the 
ultimate aim of all musical training, that while only a gifted few can 
attain to high individual excellence and finish, the combination of 
many atoms of good, too small to be of any use singly, may result in an 
effect which is not only good but great, so long as music, not self- 
display, is the object sought after. 

These two movements have had outwardly little to do with each 
other. To say exactly when and how these changes began would 
be difficult, but to exaggerate the importance of the new life open 
to all who care for it is impossible. 

This is looking at the matter in its broad, general aspect. Look- 
ing at it closely in its present stage, and with attention to details, 
the picture has a shady side, and one it is useless as well as hopeless 
to ignore. 

It has been already said that two out of every three people nowa- 
days are actual or would-be musicians in their various degrees, and 
it shall be granted that they are one and all inspired by a noble 
ambition towards a worthy object. But this high end cannot be 
attained without long and‘patient study. The ladder leading to the 
heights of achievement has many steps, and it may well be that the 
ascent of every one of them is a privilege and joy to the enthusiast, 
whose eye is fixed on the goal ahead. There are, however, rights and 
privileges which in practice are limited by the fact that their free 
exercise interferes with the similar rights of others, and it is a pecu- 
larity of musical study that it cannot be carried on in private, unless, 
indeed, the student can surround himself with a desert or immure 
himself in a prison, privileges only within the reach of a favoured 
few. It may be roundly stated as a general truth that musical 
study proclaims itself on the housetops, without ceasing for an 
instant to assert itself in the garret, in the basement, and at sundry 
intermediate points. The student’s friends assist at every stage of 
his progress ; they are involuntary and, mostly, unwilling participa- 
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tors in his difficulties, his perseverance, his triumph, and his despair. 
Well for them if two or three such dramas are not going on in the 
house at once, to say nothing of probable puffs of melody and harmony 
from next door or over the way. That the character of musical 
practice is far superior to what it used to be avails these helpless ones 
but little. To them it is an insignificant fact, compared with the 
fact that for every victim of coercion who formerly pounded a wiry 
piano for a couple of hours a day there are now a dozen students of 
various instruments and singers galore, all practising away for dear 
life. The day (including the night) is unfortunately no longer than 
it was, and the waking hours, extended to their utmost limit, are 
divided among these musical claimants. There are few moments, few 
places, not so bespoken. The working day is appropriated by those 
who, intending to make music their profession or serious business, 
must give up to it most of their life, and by those who, having 
plenty of leisure, can choose for it the best of their time. The 
evening hours are greedily competed for by those who, having other 
work in the day, must do their music after it, or never. Tenacious 
souls these, not to be baffled or easily outdone, nor diverted from the 
object they havein view. Spare moments, leisure moments, moments 
of rest, these are the times singled out by them or pointed out to them 
by Fate’s ironic finger for hard work. 

Should any link be missing in the continuous chain of sound, it 
is filled up by barrel-organs, street-bands, wandering ballad-singers, 
solos on the whistle and other peripatetic instruments. As the 
school song runs: 





















Music in the valley, 
Music on the hill, 
Music in the woodland, 
Music in the rill. 
Music by the fireside, 
Music in the hall, 
Music in the schoolroom, 
Music for us all. 
Music on the mountain, 
Music in the air, 
Music in the true heart, 
Music everywhere. 


















Good, very good, no doubt. The musical crusader looks on the 
work and congratulates himself. There must be means to all end. 
Music requires machinery, and the machinery for music is being 
brought into a most forward state of efficiency. But the music 
itself, whence in the future is that tocome? The ‘enraged com- 
poser’ and his troubles have long been a favourite theme for the 
efforts of humourists. Yet the fact thus comically represented is no 
joke, and in the present condition of things it threatens to assume 
ugly proportions. Music is homicidal, suicidal; it devours its own 
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children and slays itself. Silence, the absence or cessation of musical 
sound, is an absolute necessity for musical thought. How, in distrac- 
tion’s name, can a theme shape and developitself in the composer’s brain 
(supposing it ever to have made its way in there) if his ears are ceas- 
lessly assailed by other themes—themes he knows too well, which take 
forcible possession of his memory—strange themes, exciting reluctant 
curiosity and constraining him to hear them out in spite of himself 
—themes which start in his mind some train of association connect- 
ing itself with his own idea and persistently recurring when it 
recurs, often disgusting him with what had seemed at first a heavenly 
inspiration? His only refuge is in playing out his ideas on the 
piano as they occur, and thereby, it may be, drying them up at their 
very source, for it is a way of deafening himself when he ought to be 
listening. 

But, putting on one side the troubles of composers, who, after all, 
are comparatively few and far between, and born, poor things! to be 
Ishmaels, their hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them, what on the rest of the world is the effect of this un- 
ceasing, often incongruous sound? How often have the executants 
themselves time or opportunity to listen, not to what they are doing, 
but to what they should be doing? Agility, power, note-correctness, 
prescribed and calculated effects, so much the student may ensure by 
paying attention to his own performances as he goes along ; and for 
exercises and studies this may be enough, but directly exercises and 
studies assume to themselves any other importance than that of 
means to an end, they tend to become dangerous or even baneful. 
In musical practice nothing is so often overlooked as this stopping 
to think, this mental realisation of, the composer’s idea, not piece- 
meal, but as a whole. If the executant, or, for that matter, the 
teacher, have in his mind no image of the work he wishes to 
present, how can he direct his efforts with intelligence? If the 
imaginative powers be stifled or never exerted, practical music 
becomes a purely mechanical achievement. 

It is easier to complain than to cure, and far easier to point out 
these evils than to suggest any effective remedy for them. If 
architects and builders would take into consideration the diffusion of 
noise, and would do something to make walls and partitions music- 
proof, it would be much. There are Continental towns, both in 
France and Germany, where practising is prohibited by law except at 
certain stated hours. We English probably prefer reserving to our- 
selves the privilege of suffering and of grumbling in our own way to 
having our freedom interfered with to that extent, even on our own 
behalf. 

For a large and enviable portion of mankind the remedy against 
the evil lies in getting used to musical sound, and so unconscious 
of it. But no one can reasonably complain if this hard-won uncon- 
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sciousness should now and then manifest itself in its subjects on 
occasions of performance when they are intended to listen. 

There remain, however, a large minority both of musical and 
unmusical people who never do get accustomed to the sound, whose 
nerves are jarred, tempers curtailed, abilities handicapped, and lives 
stunted, if not absolutely shortened, by lack of silence. In some it 
may breed indifference, in the more susceptible it breeds antipathy. 
They echo the indignant protest of poor Berlioz: ‘Sonate! que me 
veux-tu?’ And among these are not a few whose innate musical sus- 
ceptibility is the rarest, most valuable constituent of their stock-in- 
trade. To them the process of becoming inured to ceaseless sound 
is one of torture beyond what it can be to other folk. And, should 
they succeed in hardening themselves, their nerves must undergo 
some kind of paralysis, some positive alteration of texture; in- 
sensibility to pain must be purchased at the expense of the keen, 
precious edge of feeling. It is the sacrifice of part of a sense, that 
sense as necessary to joy as to pain, and without which no musician 
(though he may inflict pain) can impart real delight to others. Such 
acuteness of sense secures, in any case, suffering enough for its 
possessor. But to grate on it perpetually is either to keep it in astate 
of abnormal, irritated activity, or to render it callous ; the choice lies 
between torture and death. There are, no doubt, cases of abstraction 
so deep as to render even musicians unconscious for the time of 
musical sounds ; but this state is rare, and seldom lasts for long to- 
gether, least of all can it be counted on in nervous temperaments, in 
cases of overwork, or of work at high pressure. 

This is the reverse of the medal, the seamy side of tbe universal 
orchestra, the choir visible and audible. Our crusader’s hopes are 
dashed, and he may well retort that, to a composer in these days, the 
advantages of being deaf, as Beethoven was, would more than 
counterbalance the drawbacks. 

But, although some truth undoubtedly lies that way, this is not 
the last word. Give a composer all the silence in the world, he 
would not be contented nor even glad. He cannot do without the 
executants, for a composition, however sublime, is a dead letter till it 
is realised and heard. He depends for his triumph on his tormentors, 
on those who stop his being for his very existence and for its recog- 
nition. Unlike every other art, music has to be reincarnated on 
every occasion of its presentment. Imagine the feelings of a painter 
whose work should be subject to such conditions! If, for instance, 
the ‘Legend of the Briar Rose’ had, in order to be seen, to be copied 
and recopied during the whole period of its exhibition, in full view 
of the public, by an assembly of other painters under the artist’s or 
very likely under some one else’s direction. What would be Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s attitude towards those art-amanuenses at whose mercy 
his work would lie? That is the composer’s eternal predicament. 
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From his work, as from the etcher’s plate, an impression must be 
taken before any eye but that of an adept can see or understand the 
composition; only, in the case of music, each impression can be shown 
only once; if the work is to be seen again a fresh impression must 
be taken. Perhaps the written composition would be better com- 
pared to the finished statue, enduring, perfect in. outline, but dead, 
immovable, imprisoned in marble. The composer cannot release it, 
make it live ; it is the singer, lyric or dramatic, the soaring voices of 
the chorus, the violins and tenors, the divine ‘cellos, the exquisite 
timbre of contrasting wind instruments that do it for him. Then, 
when he sees his statue lean from its pedestal, breathe, smile, flush 
with life, it is joy and fresh inspiration to him indeed. The con- 
ception is all his; is it not strange that this breath of life must be 
breathed into it by others ? 

But so it is. It is at once the disadvantage and the greatest 
advantage of music over other arts that it has room in its service for 
all its followers; the humblest among them may feel that it partly 
lives by them. Yet in all gain there is some corresponding joss, and 
the present case is no exception. It follows, from this universal 
diffusion of music, that in every department the small individual 
scale is being replaced by the large collective scale. Monster 
audiences—one first-fruit of universal culture—require monster halls, 
hence the necessity for giant music. 

‘Une femme est jolie sur sa causeuse, prés de son feu; mettez- 
la parmi quatre-vingt toilettes au bal, vous ne la verrez plus ;’ so, 
and truly, says M. Taine by the mouth of his M. Graindorge. 

The little clavichord of past times needs that a present-day pianist 
should put his ear to it in order to hear it. Its delicate, miniature 
gradations of tone would be lost indeed on a modern audience. Yet 
Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues were written for it. Were 
they intended for a single hearer? String quartets still hold their 
own, but the day is not far off when they, too, must disappear from 
public life before the myriad-headed audiences of the immediate 
future. They will retire into private circles, and become again what 
they were originally intended to be—chamber-music. Some day— 
may it be a distant one!—they may be revived by the curious in 
those things, as specimens of a charming but obsolete form of art. 

In opera this change is identified with the name of Wagner, 
for though others before him had written ‘grand opera,’ the lyric 
drama does not assume epic proportions by the mere bringing of 
crowds on to a stage, nor by additional richness and fulness in the 
harmonies and orchestration. The difference lies deeper. The 
revolution has been as violent as it is complete, and there is no cause 
for wonder if its career is marked by a few excesses. The old moor- 
ings are cut away, and in England at least we have not yet established 
enduring new ones. (Good work has been done, on Wagnerian lines ; 
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but, apart from Wagner, we have in this country found no new 
point of departure. Indeed, it has been left for a foreigner—Verdi, 
in his Otello—to treat an English play after something of the modern 
manner, thereby producing an opera more nearly akin to the English 
dramatic spirit than is ever likely to be done by the more reflective 
and lengthy methods of Germany. But the metamorphosis is an 
accomplished fact, and, whether we approve of it or not, there is no 
harking back. 

An opera was formerly a personal affair, the recital in song, with 
dramatic action, of individual loves and hates, joys, woes, and fears. 
The melodies in which these were conveyed received the necessary 
musical support from a strictly subservient orchestral accompaniment. 
This entirely personal interest gave a magnificent opportunity to 
dramatic singers of genius, and, in their hands, constituted opera’s 
supreme attraction and charm. 

In modern opera ‘ all the world’ is the stage, but the part of the 
world is played by the orchestra. This orchestra ‘ plys,’ like the 
Welt-Geist, ‘ at the roaring loom of Time,’ weaving the garment by 
which, for the moment, the world’s inner life of thought, action, 
perpetual onward movement, is revealed to the audience, while on 
the actual stage the drama of action is played out, very much as on 
the human stage life-dramas are played out, in seeming indepen- 
dence of the ceaselessly rushing undercurrent, by actors who, while 
moving in inevitable harmony with it, are apparently unconscious of 
it and of their own relation to it. 

If audiences accustomed to the older school find it hard suddenly 
to transfer their standard of admiration, it is no great wonder. Yet 
would it have been believed in twenty years ago, or would it have 
been treated as a ‘looking backward’ kind of dream—that sea of 
heads, of rapturous faces, eager eyes, and parted lips, that seemed to 
drink in every note of Die Meistersinger at a performance of it in 
London, and that, too, although the opera was presented in a 
language utterly unsuited to the spirit of its drama ? 

No doubt in this en masse, as Walt Whitman would call it, many 
charming pocket-talents are swamped and lost, perhaps sometimes 
even spoiled, in the effort to adapt themselves to altered and impossible 
conditions. 

On the other hand, fifty people who never could be fifty effective 
solo-performers (and of whom there would be too many if they could) 
may, by combination under capable direction, produce an effect 
beyond the reach of any solo-performer in the world. This is the 
triumphant and only answer to those who, weary of sound, ask ever 
and anon ; ‘ To what purpose all this music?’ Music in masses is 
the modern art. 

This does not imply—far from it !—that the day of Individuals 
is past. The One is needed to inspire the Many. But the multi- 
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tude does, now and then, in its way, as much for the leader of: men 
as he does for them. Not seldom does he derive from them that 
inspiration which returns with hundredfold force from him to them. 
But the more vast the background the more heroic must be the 
proportions of those single figures that are to stand out against it. 
Personality has lost none of its power, but it must be of commensu- 
rate magnitude with its entourage. 

‘Produce great persons; the rest follows,’ says the singer of 
Democracy, Walt Whitman. But great persons are the flower of 
noble races of people. Democracies have often been the nurseries 
of Captains and Despots, and the future Heroes, the Siegfrieds of 
Music, will arise from the Musical Demos. 


FLORENCE A. MARSHALL. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Tuis generation has probably been favoured with more foundation 

celebrations of universities than were vouchsafed to our fathers or 
will be vouchsafed to our children. Nor is it owing to the mere 
fashion of the thing ; the closing quarter of the sixteenth century was 
a great time for establishing these seats of learning. Seventeen years 
ago Leyden began the series with a splendid tercentenary feast 
(1875). Now comes the year when Dublin celebrates the attainment 
of the same respectable age. ~Universities, like wine, seem to require 
keeping, and though there may be some whose spirit has evaporated 
with age, like Bologna, there is no doubt that, quite apart from the 
sentimental associations with antiquity, there is no greater quality 
in a seat of learning than to be long established, to have old and con- 
sistent traditions, to have a great heritage of acquired habits. Even 
the Americans boast of old seats of learning, and not even the 
millions lavished by their citizens upon new foundations can 
displace the primacy which Harvard and Yale hold in the sentiment 
of the Western Republic. Among the performances which neither 
despot nor doctrinaire can accomplish without the aid of time is the 
creation of a great university. No amount of endowment can secure 
this kind of intellectual pre-eminence. No statutes can prescribe it. 
It is the slow outcome of age and circumstance, and depends, at least 
in English-speaking countries, upon the combination of a long series 
of famous teachers, a supply of ample appointments, and the loyalty 
of'a great army of children. This combination has made Trinity 
College, with its university, in Ireland as pre-eminent as Oxford and 
Cambridge are in England. The series of its great men begins 
with the very first elected scholar, James Ussher, and reaches down 
to the present Provost, George Salmon, each of whom has been an 
intellectual power in England and on the Continent, as well as in 
Ireland, Its site and buildings have made it the great feature in the 
capital of Ireland. Its property is the most extensive in the 
country. The loyalty of its many children is shown in the long roll 
of bequests in its book of benefactions, to which the Graduates’ 
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Memorial on the present occasion will add a notable gift. The men 
of Trinity College all over the world will join in the present celebra- 
tion with pride and with sympathy. 

These are the causes which have made Trinity College, 
Dublin, so distinctive a name among the ancient colleges of the 
civilised world; and now delegates are assembling, not only from 
all Europe, but from India, Australia, Canada, the United States, 
to congratulate the University of Dublin, and do her honour. 
As might be expected, the most ancient seats of learning are the 
most zealous in their courtesy. Paris alone sends seven delegates. 
Oxford and Cambridge, besides those personally invited, send 
formal deputations with the Vice-Chancellors at their head, and 
the citizens of Dublin will witness a sight without parallel in the 
history of ceremonies—the official heads of the great English 
universities, preceded by their bedells with the mace, walking in the 
streets of Dublin, 300 miles from their venerable homes. Well may 
Trinity College, Dublin, be proud of these extraordinary honours. 

These things will come upon many Englishmen with a great 
surprise. With that curious incuriousness which marks the Anglo- 
Saxon race, as regards everything beyond the limits of sacred England, 
there will be many to ask how it comes that there is such a fuss in 
Dublin, even though a general election has been pending, and how 
Trinity College, Dublin, which they only know as a name, or perhaps 
as the college which confers blue hoods on some curates in England, 
can claim such importance—in Ireland, too, the land of poverty, of 
ignorance, and of idleness. To such English readers, if they be 
serious enough to care about the answer to their question, the follow- 
ing sketch will not be without interest. It will also serve to record 
many curious facts, which the researches of the last few months, 
made in connection with this tercentenary festival, have rediscovered 
and brought into the light of to-day. 

To write the history of this intellectual heart of Ireland, from the 
days of Elizabeth to our own, will be a task requiring no ordinary 
research, judgment, and literary power; and it is a subject quite 
attractive enough to enlist such powers, from its unity, its variety, and 
its novelty. In the College, in the Dublin Record Office, in the rolls: 
of the Corporation, in the Birmingham Tower, in Lord Ormonde’s 
castle, are lying stores of original documents, never yet ordered and 
used, for this purpose. In the old newspapers, the journals, the corre- 
spondence of the last 300 years, are countless allusions to the doings 
of the College in Dublin. From these such an alumnus of Dublin as 
Mr. Lecky could produce a history of far more than merely educational 
interest. Hitherto there have only been attempts and partial treat- 
ments of this history. The memorial volume, which now appears as a 
gift-book for the delegates, contains much new matter, and many 
interesting pictures of the place and its treasures, but it is written 
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by various hands, it has been prepared in a hurry, and can only serve, 
like the extant histories of the College, as material for a complete and 
artistic treatment. 

The antiquarians tell us of various attempts to found a univer- 
sity in Ireland during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but they 
all failed so completely that we may regard the post-Reformation 
attempts, which resulted in the establishing of Trinity College, as no 
revival of the older schemes, promoted by the Church, but as the 
rise of a new policy. There seems to have been no continuity what- 
ever between the attempts of Popes and Dominican friars, and the 
efforts of Queen Elizabeth’s advisers to promote piety and learning 
as an antidote to the teaching of the Roman Church. We may 
therefore begin with her reign as a new departure. 

Her royal foundation in Ireland has its real and rational history ; 
it has also its legend; and, strange to say, even in this critical nine- 
teenth century the legend has displaced or obscured the history. 
According to the popular account, though two successive Lords 
Deputies, Henry Sidney and Perrott, had proposed schemes, nothing 
would have been done had it not entered into the heart of Loftus, 
then Archbishop of Dublin, to address the citizens of Dublin in an 
oration (still extant), and persuade them to grant a site for a college 
near Dublin. The citizens were so delighted with this new idea, that 
they at once voted the site, and, Loftus having meanwhile secured 
the favour of the Queen, the College was founded, and he was the 
first Provost. During the building or rebuilding of the ancient 
monastery which was to receive the students, it never rained, except 
at night. Such was the wonderful work done by this great man. 
The various speeches which he delivered are either printed in Cantden’s 
Annals or in a pamphlet recently published from a MS. preserved at 
Armagh, to which the anonymous copyist, who lived at least a century 
later, appends a note that these speeches were the chief instrument 
in the founding of the college. And as such, no doubt, the wily 
adventurer who made them intended them to be understood. He 
had come over from Yorkshire as chaplain to the Earl of Sussex, had 
been made Archbishop of Armagh at the age of twenty-eight, had 
increased his income by obtaining in addition the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, and lastly had been transferred to the See of Dublin, as more 
lucrative, in 1567. He had strong pecuniary interests in the property 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and hence had opposed violently the scheme 
of Perrott, who advocated the disendowment of the Cathedral, and the 
establishing of colleges at Armagh and Limerick to civilise the natives. 

But though Loftus posed and imposed as the founder of Trinity 
College, it can easily be proved that other and deeper influences were 
at work. There is a whole series of extant documents suggesting to 
Queen Elizabeth, to her ministers, to the Chancellors of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the expediency of founding a college in Ireland for the 
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purpose of civilising the natives, and also of obviating the danger to 
the English Crown of their going abroad to Popish places of education ; 
and of learning, or being confirmed in, disloyalty. There are sugges- 
tions, such as that of Perrott, to found colleges at Armagh and at 
Limerick ; others to found one at Trim in the county Meath, where 
great castles and ecclesiastical buildings were then lying idle and 
not yet gone to ruin. The energy and pertinacity of the wealthy 
citizens of Dublin at last prevailed. Two families especially, the 
Usshers and the Challoners, persuaded the Corporation to offer a site. 
An Ussher had brought out the first book printed in Irish (a catechism) 
in 1571. The same man, who farmed from the State the Customs 
of Dublin, had offered (to Burghley) to leave his fortune to found a 
college. Usshers and Challoners had been Mayors and Sheriffs, and 
had rented lands from the Corporation for generations. They were 
therefore people of great consequence in the city, and in this genera- 
tion of which we are speaking an Ussher had been educated at 
Oxford, and a Challoner at Cambridge. These were not the first or 
the last who enjoyed this privilege, but Henry Ussher and Luke 
Challoner were the real founders of the University of Dublin, and it 
is therefore important to show what acquaintance they had with 
older colleges. It was Henry Ussher who went in person to solicit the 
Queen ; it was Luke Challoner who superintended the collecting of 
subscriptions and the building. They employed Loftus as a figure- 
head and for the purpose of making speeches. But it was the 
Mayor of Dublin who laid the foundation stone, on the site granted 
by the Corporation of Dublin. The university is the creation of the 
city. Neither in the royal warrant nor in the city records is there 
any notice taken of Archbishop Loftus and his speeches. He was 
nominated the first Provost, but only till a suitable successor could be 
brought from Cambridge. He never governed the College. 

It requires a considerable effort of imagination to picture to our- 
selves the appearance of the site granted for the College, and to 
understand Elizabethan “Dublin, the parent of this remarkable 
foundation. The fortified city of Dublin did not occupy more than 
one-eighth of its present area, and embraced a circuit round the hill 
of Christ Church, reaching down to the river and to the Castle, but 
not including St. Patrick’s, which was a separate Liberty under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop. Close by the Castle gate, on which 
were still exposed the heads of rebel chieftains, which grinned down 
upon the many visitors who came to seek favours at the Lord Deputy’s 
hands, was the eastern gate of the city, Dame's gate, leading to a 
common called Hoggen Green—one of the three grazing commons! 
of the citizens, over which roamed pigs, cows, and sheep, and where 
much of the refuse of the city was cast out. But within half a mile 


1 The other two were St. Stephen’s Green, and Oxmantown Green on the north side 
of the river, near the Royal Barracks. 
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of the gate this common was bounded by the old gate and inclosure 
of All Hallows Monastery, an Augustinian Priory endowed three 
centuries before with large estates, which Henry VIII. had seized 
when he abolished the religious houses, but had granted to the city 
of Dublin in recognition of its loyal support. The buildings were 
falling out of repair, and the ground had been let for orchards and 
paddocks to various citizens. The old belfry was still there, and no 
doubt the general plan of a building was suited for a college, with its 
chapel, refectory, and modest lodgings. 

The port and custom house being close to the Castle, the old 
monastery was, so to speak, down the river from Dublin, lying on 
marshy ground partly invaded by the tide, and all the ships that 
came to Dublin passed along its northern boundary. Still further 
seaward were some fishing villages, from two of which, Irishtown 
and Ringsend, embarkations were usual, in order to avoid the shoals 
and banks at the mouth of the river. When the Lord Deputy chose 
this way of leaving Ireland, he and his retinue would ride along the 
southern limits of the Priory (now Nassau Street), passing St. Patrick’s 
well—whither the whole lower population flocked out during the third 
week of March, to obtain cures from that holy water, or to see them 
effected. If there were the usual accompaniments of an Irish Pattern, 
we may conclude that such a week must have greatly disturbed 
the order of the College, when young men were assembled there. We 
must, however, remember that the Elizabethan idea of a college for 
the promotion of piety and learning was very far different from that 
of a college in our day. The majority, if not all, of the students were 
to be supported by the Foundation ; their diet and appointments were 
as frugal as possible; no time or opportunity was allowed for games 
or recreations. The elaborate statutes drawn up for a college at 
Ripon, to be founded by Queen Anne (of Denmark), which are preserved 
in the collection entitled Desiderata Curiosa, exhibit the minuteness 
of a prison discipline, without any allowance even for exercise. The 
Caroline Statutes of Trinity College, drawn up by Laud and Ussher, 
specially forbid all games, unless it be playing cards in the public hall 
of the College on Christmas day: ‘ Nulli lusus Discipulis in area 
vel hortis Collegit permittantur ; nec Discipulorum ulla fiant in 
area conventicula, nec ibi colloquendi causa moram faciant, neque 
in Aula nisi tempore merende, dum simul bibunt.’ So that even 
conversation in the courts was forbidden, and that to Irish students! ? 

On the other hand, this College was distinctly to include lay ele- 
ments, and was in no sense a mere training school for Irish parsons. 
Among the first Fellows and early Provosts were laymen. There are 


2 When I was inspecting Irish schools in 1881, I remember commenting on the 
absence of playgrounds in a large Catholic college. The holy father in charge replied 
to me: ‘ What do they want with recreation? Haven’t they come here to learn their 
business ?’ 
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even early complaints that theology was becoming predominant, and in 
any case the Puritan character of the men imported from Cambridge 
was opposed to ecclesiastical exclusiveness. Even Roman Catholics 
who would take the Declaration of formal acquiescence in the Queen’s 
authority and that of the Reformed Church, were encouraged to enter, 
and allowed to hold scholarships, and this indulgence lasted for two 
centuries. The early Puritan Provosts, though strongly opposed to 
Popery, were themselves in danger of persecution from the Church 
party; they were therefore not disposed to be severe as regards 
chapels, surplices, and other Prelatical forms of worship. The hope 
of Elizabeth and her advisers was to tempt Roman Catholics to be 
educated under Protestant influences, and so wean them from the 
influence of the Pope and his Irish priests. The Jesuits evidently 
appreciated the danger. While the negotiations for the charter of 
Trinity College were pending, they were founding college after college, 
at Salamanca, Seville, Lisbon, Douay, for the exclusive benefit of 
Irish students. 

The early Provosts were all Cambridge men, and as the making of 
statutes was entrusted in the charter to the Corporation itself, these 
men naturally copied from the laws of the colleges with which they 
were familiar—Trinity, Emmanuel, King’s. There are still extant MSS. 
of the two most remarkable, Temple and Bedell, with drafts of these 
regulations. But from almost the very foundation Provost and 
Fellows began to quarrel concerning these laws. There was added the 
fact that James I. had endowed the College with the head rents of 
large estates in Ulster, which people with interest among the Fellows 
sought to obtain by means of perpetual leases for small rent. All the 
Ulster property of the College, now worth at least 12,000/. per annum, 
had been actually surrendered to Lord Clandeboye for a perpetual 
6001. per annum, by the Provost, Ussher, and Challoner, when the 
Junior Fellows stoutly resisted and stopped the bargain before it was 
completed. 

This quarrel brings before us the distinction of Senior and Junior 
Fellows which then (about 1610) arose. Senior Fellows, however, 
were people of only three or four years’ standing, for the fellowships 
were terminable, and there were more ecclesiastical promotions for the 
Fellows than they could take. This was still the case when Laud and 
Ussher, in framing what are known as the Caroline Statutes of 1637, 
put the whole control of the College into the hands of the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, so that, although the official title of the Corpora- 
tion is still ‘the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars,’ we henceforth only 
hear of the ‘ Provost and Senior Fellows,’ as if the Junior Fellows and 
Scholars were mere inferior classes, like the cook or the butler. If 
Temple, or if Ussher, had foreseen that when fellowships became 
offices for life, when ecclesiastical promotion ceased, when the celibacy 
statute was repealed, there would be a governing board of men of 
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seventy, and that men of sixty who had grown grey in the service 
of the College had no more voice in the policy or management 
of the Society than an undergraduate, they would probably have 
recoiled with amazement from their own scheme. This by way of 
anticipation. 

The other constitutional point which Temple raised, and which 
has been solved by practice against his theory, was the distinction of 
College and University. Trinity College had been expressly founded 
by Queen Elizabeth as a mater universitatis, by which was intended 
a college with the powers and privileges of a university, in which 
other colleges might hereafter participate. This led to a confusion 
or combination of college and university officers, which has lasted to 
the present day. Temple and the other Cambridge and Oxford men 
imported to Dublin regarded, as all Englishmen do, what they knew 
at home to be the proper model for the world. 

It so happens that out of England no universities in the world 
are framed on this model. On the Continent there were divisions 
into nations, as there are now at the University of Cairo, or there 
were central bodies, like the University of France constructed by 
Napoleon, or in England the so-called University of London, which 
examines and gives credentials.to widely separated and contrasted 
colleges, having no unity of traditions or of culture. In all the recent 
foundations created with gigantic liberality by American citizens, not 
one has followed the idea of Oxford or Cambridge, and added to the 
American Cambridge a new college beside Harvard, or a second college 
at Yale. Temple, however, and his successors were always thinking of 
this separation of college and university; the idea was constantly 
taken up, either in Acts of Parliament which contemplate it, or schemes 
which propose it. Two halls were established in the city, which Sir 
William Brereton, visiting Dublin in 1634, saw in actual working 
order. They were Jesuit and Dominican buildings, which had 
recently been taken from the Orders, and still showed their intention 
in the ornaments of their chapels. There was also a Trinity Hall, 
much nearer the college gate on Hoggen Green, which had been 
originally granted by the Corporation to Luke Challoner for a bridewell, 
with the alternative of making it a residence house for students of 
the university. This hall was abandoned in the troubles of 1641, 
and was in ruins when Stearne obtained it to found the College of 
Physicians. The Act of Settlement in 1660 gives the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Council powers to found a second college under the University, to 
be called King’s College, and endowed with 2,000/. per annum from 
the Crown estate. These powers were never exercised, and the failure 
of the older Halls left the single college with its undivided privileges. 
Nor was any such scheme ever broached in the eighteenth century. 
Trinity College, on the contrary, becomes so confused with the Uni- 
versity that men begin to speak of the Fellows of the University, 
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and the Provost of the University, as well as of the Professors of 
Trinity College—a confusion made official by the titles of the new 
Royal University of Ireland, whose framers had probably never read a 
word of university history. 

Recent schemes such as Mr. Gladstone’s in 1873 have revived the 
notion of separate colleges under the University of Dublin, which is 
now really the University of Trinity College. But the reasons which 
urged Mr. Gladstone to this proposal were probably the very reasons 
which deterred the seventeenth century legislators from adopting it. 
They desired above all things to induce the Roman Catholic natives 
to come in and be educated with Protestants. They must have 
apprehended that a second college would inevitably bring about a 
separation of the students. The Roman Catholics would prefer, and 
collect in, one ; and so we should have had anticipated long ago the 
modern scheme of making two opposed and even hostile colleges, 
associated in the common government of the same university. If 
such divided interests and hostile councils had invaded the University 
of Dublin, we may feel tolerably certain that the world would not 
now be gathering to celebrate this tercentenary feast. It is the 
homogeneity and consistency of Oxford and of Cambridge with all 
their colleges which have made their greatness. This homogeneity 
has made Dublin great. It certainly could never have been main- 
tained in Ireland with a plurality of colleges in a deeply divided 
population. 

We now resume our narrative. Temple and his Fellows were not 
only occupied with these constitutional questions, but with the 
practical duty of letting the recently granted estates to the best 
advantage. Temple himself is not without suspicion of having 
attempted to create for himself a family estate by means of perpetual 
leases at a small rent. But these disputes, concerning which many 
stray papers in his handwriting still survive, are now of no import. 
From his day dates the oldest known college seal with arms, and 
dated April 1612. That the Corporation had a common seal pre- 
viously is certain. The date probably marks the granting of arms, 
and may have been in connection with the proposed establishment of 
a university with a separate seal, or else appropriating the older 
common seal. But all our researches have failed to settle this point 
with certainty. The seal of 1612 is reproduced in the memorial 
Book of Trinity College just issuing from the press. 

At the death of Temple arose a new constitutional dispute—how 
far statutes made by the Corporation could override the original 
charter. The Senior Fellows, under a statute, claimed the election 
of the new Provost. The Junior Fellows, under their charter, insisted 
upon their share in this right, which no statute could abrogate. 
Though the Chancellor (Archbishop Abbot) decided against the 
latter, they were certainly in the right. Meanwhile, two Provosts 
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had been appointed, and the quarrel was only compromised by the 
selection of Bedell, afterwards the famous philo-Hibernian bishop, 
whom even rebels in arms honoured and protected for his piety and 
his benevolence. 

Bedell spent a few years trying to govern the somewhat turbulent 
Fellows and the students, who were beginning to rebel against the 
Elizabethan strictness of the statutes. He was also keen in promoting 
the cultivation of the Irish language, and attempted to subdue the 
natives by teaching them in their own tongue. Even before his time 
there had been special scholarships for natives, though we may infer 
from the names that occur, as well as from the observations of sub- 
sequent critics, that these natives were really the sons of English 
adventurers and Irish mothers. Ussher and the Anglo-Irish party 
were evidently not so sanguine of success as were the imported English 
Provosts. Ussher anticipated what really happened, that these so- 
called natives would revert to their disloyalty when opportunities 
arose. We do not find in the annals of the College that a single one 
of these Irishmen, who were mostly Roman Catholics indifferent 
enough to make the requisite declarations of loyalty or to evade them, 
became really distinguished in Irish history. It is the Anglo-Irish 
mongrel who has made the fame of Irishmen all over the world. 

After Bedell came the first native Provost, an Ussher, a weak 
cousin of the great Primate, who found the same difficulties in ruling 
the College, which was reported to Laud as the worst governed in 
Christendom. But then Ussher and Laud, whom Ussher had 
persuaded the College to appoint their Chancellor, undertook the 
complete reformation of the College, with the aid of a new Provost— 
Chappel—imported from Cambridge. Thus arose the so-called Caro- 
line Statutes, imposed upon the College, with its extorted consent, in 
1637, and the foundation of all its present laws. By this reform the 
fellowships were made tenable for life, and the whole power placed in 
the hands of the Provost and seven Senior Fellows, who were then 
young men with a few years’ experience of teaching, but have now 
become very old men, tired of work, usually burdened with a great 
length of experience, and unwilling to undertake any active policy. 
To this government may be attributed the conservative tone of the 
society and the cautious consistency which has perhaps sometimes 
saved its existence, while often marring its efficiency. 

Four years after the Caroline reform, the great Rebellion burst 
upon the land ; Provost Chappel, who had striven to hold the bishopric 
of Cork with his post, fled to England; the whole country was riven 
with violence; Fellows who had gone out on benefices fled back to the 
city walls ; rents were unpaid, and the College driven to the last 
extremities of want : strange subsidies—the so-called dead pays— 
accepted from the Marquis of Ormonde, appointed Chancellor upon 
Laud’s death ; the College plate, with the exception of that consecrated 
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to religious use, melted or pawned; it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that another bishop, Antony Martin, held together the 
starving establishment. This able prelate, a Galway man trained in 
England, and then a Fellow of the College, succumbed to the horrors 
of his position, but not till the strong hand of Cromwell was restoring 
order in Ireland and saving the College by putting it into the hands 
of a strong Irish Deputy (Henry Cromwell) and a good Provost— 
Nicholas Winter. 

The Puritan tendencies of the College then found full scope ; 
chapels and surplices were abandoned, and pious meetings among the 
students substituted. But Winter not only endeavoured to save the 
soul ; he protected and recovered the property of the College, and took 
a real interest in the promotion of learning. 

These vicissitudes terminated for a while with the Restoration, 
when the Act of Settlement not only preserved all the College estates, 
but in many cases turned the College from a mere receiver of small 
Crown rents into the actual owner of the soil. For the great chieftains 
who had paid their rents were dead or outlawed, and the College 
entered into possession of their estates. The Crown rents, granted by 
Elizabeth in the south, were paid by loyal people, and so the present 
value of her endowments is but 5/. per annum. The northern clans 
rebelled, and the value of their estates to the College is now many 
thousands a year. Thus the beginning of the real prosperity of the 
College dates from 1660, and from that date to 1690 there was rapid 
progress in the number of students, in their housing, and in their 
higher studies. The charter of Charles I. had been drawn up by 
Laud and Ussher, with a view to the requirements and possibilities 
of education in 1637. It was after that time that printing became 
common, and books easily accessible, in Dublin. All the educational 
scheme of Laud, which is very precise, was on the understanding that 
the teaching of undergraduates was simply oral. No books, except 
Aristotle’s Ethics and Porphyry’s Jsagoge, were specified. The 
student was to sum up the week’s lecturing in a Latin theme; he was 
to attack and defend logical disputes in those medisval discussions, 
which resemble in their formality the old French duels with the 
rapier. Greek and Latin authors were not named, and Hebrew was 
regarded as of equal importance with Greek. Mathematics received 
hardly any attention. Such was Laud’s and such was Ussher’s notion 
of a college course, to be supplemented by higher teaching and by 
reading in the College library, from Bachelors’ to Masters’ standing. 

With the Restoration, with the increase of available books, with 
the progress of enlightenment, these ideas expanded. A lecturer in 
mathematics (Lord Donegall’s foundation) was appointed in 1660. 
After the reign of a couple of local Provosts, Narcissus Marsh, an 
Oxford man of real learning and of broad views, brought his genius 
to bear on the College, and though Provost for only five years, yet as 
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Archbishop of Dublin he kept his valuable influence upon the Irish 
seat of learning. Jeremy Taylor, Vice-Chancellor since the Restora- 
tion, had resided in the College, and had been active in reforming 
both the regulations and the discipline of what he calls ‘ the little, but 
excellent University of Dublin.’ Marsh was a distinguished Orientalist, 
and so fell in with the great traditions of Ussher and Dudley Loftus, 
ably maintained by Henry Dodwell at that time. He urged the old 
theory of the English Provosts, that the Irish language should be 
carefully taught in the College, and established lectures and services 
for the purpose of training men to work the country parishes beyond 
the Pale when peopled with Irish-speaking congregations. He also 
formed a society in connection with the new Royal Society of London; 
and promoted in the Fellows research apart from their official teaching. 
This is no solitary instance, even in Dublin, of stagnation among 
college dons remedied by an Academy of Science. In our own century 
there was a decade when the Royal Irish Academy did all the scientific 
and literary work which the College ought to have done, so that 
Fellows of the College who sought distinction sought it there. 

Upon Marsh’s promotion another man of Oriental learning, 
Huntingdon, was imported from Oxford, who seems to have been 
rather an amiable than a strong ruler. And he fell upon evil times— 
the accession of James the Second, and the Irish troubles which 
ensued. It seemed the fate of Trinity College in its first century 
that every access of prosperity should be checked by the misfortunes 
of the country. During the Restoration time, the Society, starting 
from such poverty that for several years elections of Fellows and 
scholars were postponed, had so increased in wealth and in numbers 
by realising the privileges of the Act of Settlement, and by attracting 
students, that Seele and Marsh practically rebuilt the College. New 
chambers, a new chapel and hall, and new apartments were the out- 
come of this period, but unfortunately all so ssthetically mean and 
base that they were justly distasteful to the larger ideas of the 
eighteenth century, when all this work was done de novo. The 
College was in the act of selling some 4,000 ounces of plate, where- 
with to build, when the interferences of King James’s advisers began. 

The plate, which was seized on board ship on its way to England, 
was indeed recovered for the College, and applied by order of the 
Lord Deputy to purchase lands, But presently Tyrconnell tried to 
foist upon the Fellows incompetent or disreputable men, because 
they were Roman Catholics, and when the War of the Revolution 
began, the buildings were occupied by soldiers, in violation of a 
solemn engagement on the king’s part; the College property was 
wrecked and plundered; the Scholars imprisoned or banished, and 
but for the humanity of Moore, a priest appointed Provost by King 
James, and his assistant, Macarthy, who-was made librarian, nothing 
would have been left but the buildings, if indeed even these had 
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escaped conflagration. Both these worthy ecclesiastics protected 
what they could, saved the Scholars from violence and the books 
from destruction. Four of the Fellows only stood their ground, and 
courageously tried to carry on the existence of the College. One of 
them, the Vice-Provost Acton, died at his post; the rest survived 
till the triumph of William the Third, when all the Fellows and 
Scholars who had fled to England returned. There can be no doubt 
that any further continuance of James the Second’s government would 
have completely ruined the Society or turned it into a purely 
Romanist establishment. Such men as Moore and Macarthy would 
have been unable to restrain their barbarous following, and, the great 
object of the then Parliament being the attainder of Protestant 
property, it is certain that the estates of the College would have been 
given away to adventurers, or resumed by descendants (or sham 
descendants) of the old proscribed chieftains. 

The victory at the Boyne settled the possession of Ireland, and 
again set the Protestant party at the head of affairs. As far as the 
College was concerned, everything demanded restoration. ‘The 
College was damnified,’ says Archbishop King, ‘in furniture, books, 
and plate to the amount of 2,000/.’ We wonder that the whole 
amount was so small. But it was fortunate that the plate had been 
sold in time, for had the soldiers of King James found it in the 
College, neither Moore nor Macarthy could have saved it. Indeed, the 
chapel plate only escaped by the interference of an officer in the 
Custom House, who stowed it away and ultimately restored it to the 
College. 

For a year or two the College was so poor that the elections were 
postponed, and the salaries reduced. The Provost, who had fled to 
England (Huntingdon), seems never to have resumed the government 
of the Society, though his successor was not appointed formally till 
1692. 

The first sign of reviving security was the celebration of the 
centenary in 1693, a date’ probably fixed by the first conferring of 
degrees, for the College had been chartered in 1591, and occupied the 
following year. The account of the ceremonies is interesting in show- 
ing what could be thought attractive by intelligent people in Dublin 
in the seventeenth century. Latin orations, debates, and poems seem 
to have occupied the assembly all the afternoon. There were ‘ verses 
commemorating the hospitality shown to the membersof the University 
when dispersed, by the sister Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.’ 
The thanksgiving ode was composed by a scholar of the House, 
Nahum Tate (afterwards Poet Laureate), and the music by Henry 
Purcell. But neither ode nor music is worth reprinting at the pre- 
sent commemoration. The latter is probably the worst specimen known 
of the great composer’s music, A far more sensible way of celebrating 
the event was the building of a fives court for the students in the 
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same year. In 1684, the Senior Fellows had been gracious enough 
to grant ground for a bowling green, but it was maintained by a tax 
upon each commoner at entrance. A few years later, the College park 
was laid out and planted out of the various paddocks which had been 
previously let by the Board. Thus the whole site was beginning to 
assume the general features it now exhibits. 

From the centenary celebration onwards we find plans for new 
buildings mentioned, grants from Parliament (1698) and bequests 
pouring in; and so resulted the erection of what is now called the 
Library Square—the oldest still existing part of the College. Both 
Fellows and students still occupy these houses, which are indeed 
devoid of ornament, but comfortable and practical. They were of red 
brick, and had originally (we may suppose) tile roofs, so that they 
were evidently upon the model of the Royal Hospital, now the 
residence of the Commander of the Forces and of the invalid pensioners. 
But both buildings have been spoilt in colour by plastering the bricks 
and covering the roof with slates. When the taste of better days 
restores these buildings to the original colour, they will no longer be 
accused of ugliness. 

But we must hasten on tothe eighteenth century, when the larger 
ideas of architecture, for splendour as well as for use, arose in Dublin, 
and when that city assumed the stately appearance which even now 
marks its older public and private buildings as those of a capital. 
Not all the wealth and enterprise of Belfast in this nineteenth 
century has accomplished for that city what the College and the Irish 
Parliament did for Dublin in the eighteenth. The first dignified 
building within Dublin (excluding Kilmainham) was the great library 
of the College, begun in 1709, and erected by the munificence of 
the Irish Parliament, which gave in separate grants 15,0001. towards 
this object. But we marvel when we hear that the total cost was 
only 17,0001. ; for it can be said, even with the charge of exaggera- 
tion threatening us, that it exceeds in beauty and dignity every such 
building in England. The visitor, who now enters it with astonish- 
ment, will perhaps complain of the barrel ceiling which is the off- 
spring of our time, but in the days of the Gothic enthusiasm, when 
all Renaissance work was despised, the older flat ceiling, which 
had become unsafe, was in perfect harmony with the pillars and the 
ornament of the room, and may still be studied in many extant 
pictures. In fact, the Gothic builders of the nineteenth century 
played the same freaks with Renaissance buildings that the Classical 
builders of the eighteenth century did with the older Gothic. While 
handsome public and private houses of what is called the Adams type 
were springing up all over Dublin, the ancient churches— many of 
them specimens from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries—were 
pulled down and rebuilt with Classical facades, square interiors with 
huge galleries, and lofty central pulpits. Steeples in imitation of 
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Wren’s were also attempted, but in most cases they were unstable, and 
were taken down. Such was the case with the belfry in Trinity 
College, which was set up about 1750 to replace the old tower of the 
discarded monastery. The great bell cast by Rudhall of Gloucester 
was hung in it in 1755, but before the end of the century the tower 
was found unsafe, and was removed, nor was a successor set up till 
the middle of the present century. The fine dining-hall, built in 
1745, was on the point of falling in 1758, and was then rebuilt from its 
foundations. Nevertheless the names of Cassels and of Gandon are still 
mentioned with pride in Dublin, and their work, along with that of 
De Burgh, who built the library, and of Sir W. Chambers, who 
designed the theatre and the west front, has made its mark, and 
given a style to Dublin,’ which will distinguish it for centuries 
to come. 

This zeal for splendid buildings appears both in the petitions of 
the College—which always set forth the ornamenting of the city as 
their object—and in the large grants of George the Second’s Irish 
Parliaments, which voted some 50,0001. to the College. Private 
bequests added considerably to these largesses ; the value of the estates 
was continually increasing, and thus the College had become, before 
the Union, a home worthy of any corporation in any land, as far 
as external appointments. 

How far did the intellectual progress of the Society correspond 
to this external growth? It may fairly be said that for the first 
hundred years of its life Trinity College had rather produced remark- 
able individual scholars than a school of learning in any department. 
The early Ramist Provosts who came from Cambridge had indeed 
trained their students carefully in logical disputation, and striven to 
make Greek, Hebrew, and Irish, as well as Latin, the objects of care- 
ful grammatical training. But with the exception of James Ussher, 
of Henry Dodwell, of Dudley Loftus, we only hear of the average 
learned man, no doubt a good average, for all through those genera- 
tions a close connection was kept up with both Oxford and Cambridge, 
and professors passed to and from these and Dublin, after a manner 
which has only revived in very recent years. We learn that, when 
the calamities of 1641 and 1690 befell our University, the exiled 
Fellows were received most generously at the English universities, 
and thus many of the traditions and practices in these older seats of 
learning were imitated in Dublin. The Terre filius, a comic cha- 
racter who appeared at the Oxford Commemoration, and satirised too 
freely the authorities, appears also in Dublin, and here, as in Oxford, 
his licence resulted in his suppression. 

Still we cannot point to a school of thought, a special subject pre- 
eminently studied, till we approach the end of the seventeenth century. 
And then we find that with the introduction of Locke’s Essay, which 
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was the deathblow of the scholastic philosophy, there arose a strong 
taste for English composition, taught in essays and recitations, 
perhaps more carefully than Latin. Provost Marsh about the same 
time founded the scientific traditions of the College, as has already 
been noticed. The outcome, however, of the school of composition 
soon astonished the world. Swift and Berkeley were both students 
in the College during this period (1685-1700), and it is no accident 
that these two eminent men were not only great thinkers, but masters 
in English prose. Edmund Burke, who comes fifty years later, leaves 
it on record that he owed his style to the taste for composition pro- 
moted in the College; and who knows how much even the then idle 
and unpromising Goldsmith may have acquired from his short in- 
tercourse with the students who underwent this daily training ? 
This was the first kind of teaching remarkable in Dublin, and it is 
specially to be remembered, now that graver subjects have caused 
composition to be regarded as a mere appendage to abstract science, 
to philosophy, and to unspoken languages. We must not forget that 
Jeremy Taylor had lived and preached in the College, and that as in 
all anglicised countries the language of the conquerors maintains 
a certain dignity and purity, so the Irish-English was less open to 
degeneration than that spoken by all the peasants in the mother- 
country. 

This school of composition made even the classics subservient to 
it, for the fluent and easy rendering of a Greek or Latin author with- 
out hesitation or delay was thought the proper result of classical 
education. Even up to our day the viva voce examinations were the 
principal training of the Dublin school, and they certainly created 
or promoted that fluency in speaking for which the Irish bar and 
pulpit were formerly famous. The present reputation of Irishmen 
rests a good deal upon the tradition of these older days. 

The last feature to be mentioned here was the broadness and 
generality of the education; and this has lasted to the present day. 
Notwithstanding all the attempts of specialists and professional schools 
to degrade university education into the mastering of one paying 
subject—attempts which unfortunately have been too successful at 
Oxford and Cambridge—tTrinity College, Dublin, has maintained 
the old and sound principle, not only that the Fellows of the College 
shall be chosen for excellence in several subjects, but that no student 
shall graduate in either science or literature without a general quali- 
fication in both and in philosophy. When Englishmen wonder at 
what is deemed the versatility of their Irish brethren, it should be 
remembered that this feature is due as much to their wider education 
as to their natural gifts. For in a large society natural taste and 
systematic teaching react upon each other, and reproduce each other 
indefinitely. 
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We return to the external history of the University in the 
eighteenth century. By a curious accident, we now find a whole 
period dominated by three Provosts, instead of finding a constant 
procession from the government of the College to the episcopal bench. 
In William the Third’s time, and the early years of Queen Anne, a 
whole series of Provosts and many Fellows were thus promoted, and 
there seemed no reason that this rule should not last. The second 
Provost in the eighteenth century (Pratt) was unfit for more than a 
deanery, even in those days, and when the strong man (Baldwin) 
who had ruled the College as Vice Provost under him was promoted 
in 1717, any prophet would have foretold his speedy removal to a 
bishopric. But though he was a staunch Whig, and a remarkable 
man, he remained Provost till his death in 1758. The causes for 
this happy accident for the College are not far to seek. In the first 
place, the Irish or Tory party, headed by Swift and Archbishop King, 
disliked and despised Baldwin. Swift, who had been his fellow-student, 
said he was only fit to light a fire—in other words, to be a College 
skip (as we call our scouts). 

On the other hand, Primate Boultar, who ruled Ireland in the 
Whig interest for nearly twenty years of this period, set his face 
against the appointment of any Irishman to a bishopric. He 
particularly disliked the College, on account of the independence of 
the Fellows in managing their domestic affairs without any regard to 
the English interest, and he wearies the English Government with 
his letters warning them of the danger of promoting natives. By 
natives he means, not the Irish-speaking Celt, but the Anglo-Irish 
of the Pale, who had become, like Swift, nationalists in the proper 
sense of the word. 

So it was that Baldwin was left to govern and develop the College 
for fifty years, and, though narrow in his views, and without any 
leading in science or literature, he organised the management, 
improved the estates, renovated and increased the buildings, and 
succeeded, after many years of difficulty and failure, in establishing 
that good discipline which has ever since distinguished the College. 
For if we consider the explosive character of the people, and the 
many temptations to insubordination from political excitement, we 
may say with justice that the undergraduates of the College have 
been, and are, a most orderly society. There has not been any 
trouble in keeping reasonable order among them. 

When Baldwin came to govern in 1717 it was far otherwise. 
For many years after his appointment there were serious riots, insults 
offered even to the Provost by students, and at last one of the 
Fellows was shot by them in the window of his chambers. Society 
in the city took the part of the riotous students, and even the Lord- 
Lieutenant (Carteret) pleaded for a rebellious young friend, with the 
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threat ‘that he had a stone up his sleeve, and could throw it if he 
liked.” This seems to have referred to the private life of Baldwin, 
who kept—not a skeleton in his cupboard, according to current 
scandal. 

Yet, after all these difficulties, Baldwin left the College to his 
successor rebuilt, ornamented, enriched, and in good discipline. 
This successor, Andrews, though a Senior Fellow, was a politician 
and a man of the world, of charming manners, and social tastes. 
He was succeeded by John Hely Hutchinson, the founder of Lord 
Donoughmore’s family, a similar lay and political person, but not a 
Fellow, and more grasping and ambitious than Andrews. Both 
these men made great advances in secularising the College. They 
promoted society and fashion among the students. Hutchinson, 
who was subject to violent attacks not only from political opponents 
but from the infuriated dons, actually called out his man and 
fought a duel—an unheard of precedent to the gallants under his 
charge. The use of pistols and swords, the habits of riding and 
fencing, were openly promoted, and the policy of these two Provosts, 
had it been sustained by another political appointment, might have 
completely altered the history of the College, by altering its 
traditions. ; 

But at the death of Hutchinson, in 1795, a determined effort was 
made by the Fellows to prevent another such nomination by the Crown, 
and to obtain a return to the old and natural precedent of choosing 
a Fellow and an ecclesiastic. By dint of deputations to London, of 
influence brought to bear by Edmund Burke and Lord Abercorn, the 
Senior Fellows succeeded. But if the Provosts again assumed their 
part of forming a procession to the episcopal bench, if they avoided 
all scandal, all unseemly introduction of new ideas, they also let the 
College sink into intellectual apathy. The agitating period of the 
rebellion of 1798, with its antecedents, did not fail to ruffle the peace 
of the Society. Many of the brightest and best of the young men, 
including some of the Fellows, had passed as United Irishmen from 
loyalty to opposition, from opposition to the borders of treason. Ina 
high-handed and tyrannous visitation, Lord Clare expelled, censured, 
threatened, and so prevented the outbreak of further mischief. 
But the leaders were driven into the arms of the rebels; many 
promising men left the College; and when the Union supervened, it 
seemed as if all life and spirit had departed from Dublin society. 
There were no more enthusiastic grants from the friendly Parliament 
next door; no more opportunity for the student to frequent the 
galleries during political debate ; there was no more pride in making 
Dublin a stately city, in making her University a rival to the great 
English seats of learning. The great wars with Napoleon drew away 
most of the higher classes from the College; for to the Irishman 
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war has always been the most attractive profession. And when with 
the peace of 1815 the College again became crowded with all the 
youth of the Irish gentry, they found nothing but dons ready to 
teach the routine course, to make large incomes, to live with wives 
whom they had sworn not to marry—men who got Fellowships, and 
then they married, and then they died, as it has been tersely 
expressed. 

But the University was too great and too solidly founded to be 
choked even by these rank weeds. In the third decade of this 
century came the new awakening with Bartholomew Lloyd (Provost 
1837), Archer Butler, Hincks, Hamilton, and a galaxy of great 
teachers, of whom Romney Robinson was the most typical. Then 
began the scientific greatness of the College, of which Hamilton 
was the most splendid example; Hincks, perhaps, the greatest 
pioneer. The last damage done by the wretched men of the early 
nineteenth century to their College was to thrust out both Hincks 
and Hamilton, the former to an obscure and remote country living, 
the latter to an outlying chair unsuited to him, in order to keep 
their chairs of Oriental languages and of mathematics in the 
hands of narrow and jealous nonentities. Their treatment of 
Hamilton amounted to positive dishonesty. But the lamp had 
been lighted again, and from that day Dublin has never been 
wanting in mathematicians of the highest order. To speak of living 
men is not our intention. 

This limitation likewise precludes more than the mere mention 
of the recent schools of philosophy and of classics, which have revived 
to dispute the palm with the school of mathematics, and are now 
perhaps better known to the world than the severer and more abstract 
studies of the College. Nor does an article on university life omit 
without reason the growth and progress of the professional schools, 
which, while kept in subjection, are a proper adjunct to arts; but 
which are now threatening, even in Dublin, to turn liberal education 
into the mere pursuit of bread and butter. The greatest praise which 
can be given to the theological school—which is the most respectable 
of them, because the most closely allied to arts—is to insist upon the 
fact that in a country full of narrow and violent theological prejudices 
it has never been accused—not to say convicted—of belonging to 
any party in the Church. But it has not, any more than its sister 
professional schools, produced a series of scholars marked with the 
brand of their origin. The Irish parsons, like the Irish lawyers and 
the Irish doctors, are well educated, and cultivated beyond the average 
of these professions ; but their ‘ faculties ’ are not at present remark- 
able‘as schools of research or as schools of deep thinking. It is on the 
proper object of a university, on the teaching of what are properly 
called arts, that Trinity College, Dublin, must depend for its reputa- 
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tion, and vindicate its claim to the long and liberal support given to 
it by the City of Dublin, the Parliament of Ireland, and the many 
private benefactors who have endowed it. Even now this stream of 
private benefactions has not dried up. The gifts to the College during 
the last ten years are not less than 1,000/. yearly, and at this sixth 
jubilee its graduates are preparing to present a gift which will rival 
some of the old Parliamentary grants not only in its amount, but in the 
laudable object of adding to the comfort of the College and the 
beauty of the city. 

It is difficult to conclude without a few words on the prospects of 
this great seat of learning, and the dangers which beset it. Internal 
dangers there are few: they are mainly the tendency—hitherto held 
in check—to depreciate general culture for the sake of special or 
utilitarian pursuits, and the unsatisfactory constitution which puts 
all the power into the hands of the seven oldest men, even if proved 
to be incompetent. But so firm and stable is now the edifice that 
this danger—mainly that of timidity and inaction—has not done 
great mischief. What may result when newer competing bodies, 
chartered by the State, at the very door of the College, and in- 
tended by their founders as rivals, become efficient and respected— 
that is another question. Whenever an active and vigorous policy 
becomes of vital importance, the present free and easy system may 
become ruinous. But the real danger ahead, and the only danger to 
be feared, is the interference of legislation either professedly hostile 
to the College, or indirectly so, by violating its traditions for the sake 
of interests foreign to those of learning and culture. The moment 
people are appointed to fellowships or professorships because they are 
Roman Catholics, or because they are Presbyterians, the moment that 
‘redressing the balance’ in religious professions overrides considera- 
tions of intellectual and moral fitness, it is all up with a seat of 
learning. It may still exist, but its higher life is gone. Nor does 
it matter whether this interference takes the form of nominating to 
fellowships in the College, or the form of creating a new college 
beside it, in which hostile forces will be empowered to sow dissension 
in the councils of the University. The present government and 
policy of the College, though secular and admitting all persons to its 
honours, is distinctly Protestant. To associate with it a Roman 
Catholic body, suspected and distrusted by the present College— 
and no doubt such a body would reciprocate this feeling—would be 
most absurdly denominated an imitation of Oxford or Cambridge, 
where many homogeneous colleges meet in honest rivalry. In any 
case it may well be called a wanton policy to make experiments with 
an institution which has been eminently successful in a country 
where most things do not succeed. 

To educate the mob, to set up paupers as candidates for the 
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learned professions, is not the function of any university now-a-days, 
when there is overcrowding in these professions and ample scope for 
industry in other lands and in other walks of life. It is not the 
quantity of people who take degrees but the quality of these degrees 
which should be taken as a test of efficiency. When thousands of 
A.B.s, and Licentiates, and Doctors, are being fabricated for a few 
pounds, and two or three examinations, the modern world must soon 
come to distinguish. These titles will come to mean nothing: the 
university which confers them will afford the guarantee of a liberal 
education. 
J. P, Manarry, 
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Ir is difficult to describe tropical nature in its luxuriance of wanton 
growth—knowing no period of rest in its untiring production—and to 
bring home to the dwellers in a temperate zone, a vegetation the leaves 
of which are more brilliant than their flowers, and plants which perpe- 
tuate throughout the whole year the passing tints of their autumn. 

The forests in Jamaica clothe the hill sides with enormous leaves. 
of strange forms, and mighty cotton trees, and trees flowering in 
their due seasons, relieve the monotony of foliage, while Nature, 
seemingly jealous of her own handiwork, chokes the whole with a 
tangled mass of intertwining creepers, and a species of ficus called ‘ the 
Scotch attorney ’ strangles in its embrace many a stately tree. Nature 
feeds on nature overhead in many kinds of parasitical vegetable life, 
Various forms of ferns and the beautiful weeds of the tropics cover 
the ground, and above the sylvan mass rise graceful palms, their 
leaves swayed by every breeze. 

Perhaps, as at the ‘ Bog Walk’ (a vile Anglicism of the Spanish 
‘Boca del Agua’), a river of clearest water winds its way, now broken 
into silvery spray in its rocky bed, now resting in some pool of azure 
blue, and completes the picture with that loveliness which water can 
alone give to landscape. Scarcely discernible from the ‘bush’ are 
the cultivated patches of coffee and chocolate plants, shaded by 
bananas and the beautiful bread-fruit trees, while the weeds in their 
unchecked growth seem to deny the truth in this climate that by the 
sweat of his brow shall man till the soil, But why should man toil 
when by the curse or blessing of Providence (let philosophers decide) 
existence is possible without the necessity of labour, and fruits for 
his support are everywhere, and at all seasons, for the picking ? 

Certainly we must acknowledge the wisdom, goodness, and bene- 
ficence of creation in the adaptation of God’s works to the require- 
ments of circumstances, when we look at the ‘whistling bean ’ and 
the ‘ gwango.’ The foliage of these trees affords the grass an impene- 
trable shade and shelter by day from the scorching sun, and at night 
the trees close their leaves, appearing leafless, and allow the dew to fall 
with its lifegiving and refreshing nourishment, I do not know in 
what spirit we must accept the fact, that the same land which gives 
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the temptation of rum, also produces, in the leaf of the cachou-tree, 
the antidote, which has the effect of making a drunken man again 
sober. Then—the flowers; there is the beautiful white ‘ moon-flower,’ 
whose lot it is to bloom at eventide, and never see the rising sun; 
there is the ‘ changeable hibiscus,’ perhaps typical of human existence 
—white at dawn, rose at noon, and dying red, in contact with the 
world. 

Who shall describe the forest trees, yellow, red, and lilac with 
blossoms, or the crimson hibiscus, and other flowering shrubs? Fruits 
galore there are in this Xaymaca Island of streams, ripe, fit for the 
use of man, and as a vegetable in an unripe state. Gardens (but 
everywhere here is a flower garden) and graveyards are golden 
with yellow crotons, and red with the acalypha, while longtailed and 
smaller green humming-birds pass rapidly from flower to flower, and 
the miscalled mocking-bird in the plain, and the solitaire-bird in 
the hills, break the silence with their music call. 

To pass from things terrestrial to those celestial, it seems gene- 
rally admitted that the constellations of the northern are finer than 
those of the southern hemisphere, but a starlit heaven behind a 
curtain of clouds or bank of fog profiteth nothing. Here the stars 
are seldom dimmed, except by the greater brightness of the moon 
when at the full, and though the Southern Cross may at first disap- 
point, and realisation, as in most things human, fall short of anticipa- 
tion, yet the true cross rising from its side till it stands erect, with 
Alpha and Beta Centauri as its bright finger-posts, grows upon the 
beholder, and I know in my own case what appeared at first sight 
somewhat a fraud, became the object of admiration and fascination, 
and few minds can fail to be impressed, looking up at the Southern 
Cross and northern star at the same time shining down upon them. 

Such is the fair island surrounded by a sapphire sea, for which it 
is necessary to invoke the tapster’s art to satisfy travelling humanity, 
and to apply prosaic problems of political and economic laws. Do 
not, however, you, whose fate it is to live in less favoured climes, too 
hastily conclude the gifts of Providence are so unevenly divided. 
Your tropical brother is prouder of growing a turnip than you are 
at ripening a pine-apple. He prefers the scent of the violet to the 
fragrance of the stephanotis, and prizes the rose more than his own 
bright brilliant flowers, and would exchange the plumage of the 
humming-bird for the song of the thrush. He who can bask in a 
‘summer sun has no reason to envy the lot of those who summer and 
winter must guard against the sun as their enemy, and the dweller 
among frosts and fogs may perhaps be excused for doubting the 
justice of those who complain against a monotony of fine weather 
and blue skies. 

It is not, however, my intention to tell the oft-told tale of the 
West Indies and scenes made familiar by romance and traveller's 
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story. It is my wish only to place before those who may care to read 
this article what inducements Jamaica of to-day presents to the 
tripper, the globe-trotter, and the settler. 

It was our good fortune to go out in the R.M.S.S. ‘Don’ (Captain 
Woolward) and to return in the ‘ Orinoco’ (Captain Gillies), and it 
is unnecessary to say there was nothing wanting in seamanship and 
courtesy to secure the passengers’ safety and comfort. The voyage 
to Barbados takes twelve days, and as there is a margin allowed of 
twenty-four hours to go to sleep in mid-ocean, the Royal Mail 
steamers keep good time, and a further three days lands one at 
Jamaica. ‘ Beware of Jamaica—yellow fever rampant!’ was reported 
as posted up at Bermudas this year. Jamaicans were indignant, but 
it is only fair to say that the most uncharitable reports were being 
circulated in Jamaica about the health of Barbados with the same 
amount of foundation. 

The West Indian Islands grow the same produce ; a good harvest 
in one means low prices in the other. The distances apart, the absurd 
multiplications of different centres of government, foster and increase 
an intense jealousy among the islands, and a reluctance to further 
their mutual and common advantage. Yellow fever has never raged 
in Jamaica since the days of Lom Cringle’s Log, and the principal 
fever doctor of the island can boast that he has never lost a patient 
from this cause ; but when a military doctor mistakes a yellow fever 
case for ‘ delirium tremens,’ and to prevent repeating the error treats 
the next case of drink as yellow fever, fatal results are not surprising. 
The climate of Jamaica presents every choice, from a malarial swamp 
to that of a breezy upland 7,500 feet above the sea. Certainly no one 
will select the first, and few will choose to live among the clouds, and 
where water exposed at night will be covered in the morning with 
enough ice to swear by; but between the tropical beach and blue 
mountain peak there are samples of climate to suit the fancy of the 
health-seeking patient or the pleasure-seeking excursionist. If he 
tires of the coral burning shore, and watching the surf breaking on 
the reefs, there is Moneague Hotel situated among the bracing 
highlands. For the invalid, the climate of Jamaica has these great 
advantages. Sunset has none of the dangers of Italy, day is turned 
into night; but the temperature winter and summer undergoes no 
change, and the alternations of weather which are found so trying in 
Algiers, and even in Lower Egypt, here are unknown, and a cloudy 
day or a strong wind are welcomed as a pleasant and refreshing relief 
from constant sunshine. Given ordinary caution in living, and pre- 
caution against exposure to the heat of the sun between 8 a.m. and 
3 p.M., the risk to health in the West Indies is small, while immunity 
from the danger of night air and draughts, with their attendant 
colds and coughs, certainly counterbalances the chances of those 
illnesses many of which are of man’s own creation. 

H2 
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In advocating Jamaica as a health resort there are, however, at 
present great disadvantages. The hotel accommodation and manage- 
ment, if I except the neat and extremely comfortable hotels of Rio 
Cobra at Spanish Town and the one at Moneague, leave a good deal 
to be desired, while those arrangements which facilitate the tourist 
movements have to be provided for, and the many beautiful expedi- 
tions and mountain rides must be made easier of accomplishment 
than at present. A good prosaic guide-book is also sadly wanted, 
setting out the various expeditions, length of time required, and the 
fares and charges which can be fairly demanded. 

The above need not enter into the settler’s calculations, but he 
must be prepared to find the cost of living in the West Indies any- 
thing but cheap. It is beyond my purpose, knowledge, or the space 
of this article to go fully into the question of Jamaica as a desirable 
field for investment of capital, but the opinion expressed by those 
able to judge is that a young man prepared to exert himself, live 
carefully, and with small capital, can do better here than in most 
parts of the world. He can turn his attention to the cultivation of 
coffee, chocolate, nutmegs, cocoanuts, bananas, tomatoes, spices, 
sugar, dye woods, tobacco, which is an increasing and paying crop, 
while the development of railways, and better communication with 
the United States, is likely to make growing early vegetables 
and fruit a remunerative industry. If the investor prefers it, the 
breeding of cattle and horses can be successfully carried on. How- 

-ever vast in extent, no landed property in Jamaica is dignified by the 
appellation of an ‘estate’ unless it grows sugar. Sugar has survived 
as the patrician crop, though the glory of its former profits has passed 
away, and a magnificent expanse of cattle pasturage cannot hope to 
become anything more exalted than a ‘pen,’ and coffee, chocolate, 
and bananas do not rise beyond the dignity of a ‘ plantation.’ There 
has been a boom in the value of Jamaican properties during the last 
few years, but even at the present number of years’ purchase at which 
land can be bought, it should give a good return. I do not speak so 
confidently of the absentee gui a towours tort, as the occupier who is 
on the spot to look after his interest. Labour, no doubt, isa difficulty, 
not so much from its scarcity as from its haphazard character, and the 
absolute unreliability that the estate hands will turn up, even if it is 
in the middle of the sugar harvest. Negro labour requires constant 
supervision, and those who perform this duty are not apt to define 
the children of Ham as ‘ blameless Ethiopians.’ Estates are pointed 
out which have repaid the purchase-money in the first year, and 
others paying 15, even 30, per cent., and, considering the generally 
healthy climate, the productiveness of the country, the low taxation 
and security of a settled government, land purchased with a know- 
ledge of tropical agriculture, and selected with ordinary care and 
judgment, should prove to the energetic settler a remunerative 
investment. 
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In Jamaica a limited number of barristers would, I am informed, 
make good professional incomes, and advocates are said to be sadly 
wanted in Demerara. Lawyers may leave their wigs behind, as their 
use has been abolished in a tropical court of justice. Generally the 
professions offer fair remuneration in the West Indies, but the supply 
could easily exceed the demand. It is right to mention that the 
ticks in Jamaica are a very serious matter. They are said to have 
been introduced by cattle from the mainland about thirty years ago, 
and have increased in certain districts of the island with alarming 
rapidity. They are worst in grasslands which have cattle on them, 
and during the dry months of March and April are an intolerable 
annoyance to man and a danger to young cattle. Our colonial 
fellow-subject regards the duties of England towards her colonies 
from another standpoint than the British taxpayer, and is apt to 
relegate certain heavenborn statesmen and their heavenborn policies 
to a lower level. 

England is the mother, but not the grandmother, country. She 
has a large family, and what she does for a West Indian island be- 
comes a precedent which it is difficult for her to refuse to other 
colonial children scattered over the face of earth and sea. There is 
a time, too, in the growth of a colony, like a child’s, when it ought 
to be independent of the parent which gave it birth, and colonists, 
while looking to England to secure them the advantages of protection 
and assistance to which they are justly entitled as integral parts of a 
great empire, yet must realise that self-reliance is their true and 
best position. It is sad, however, when we consider that England, a 
hundred years ago, destroyed the Jamaican indigo industry by a 
3s. duty to protect its growth in India, and even in the recent tariff 
with the United States it seems an inexcusable blunder to have 
reduced the duty on biscuits and other breadstuffs into Demerara 
50 per cent., while the duty on the raw material, flour, was only reduced 
25 per cent. By such acts colonists think their interests are not 
sufficiently considered by the Imperial Government, and that matters 
which involve their welfare are decided on imperial rather than colonial 
considerations, and unfavourable comparisons are drawn between the 
colonial policy of England and that of France and other countries. 

The present constitution of Jamaica was drawn up directly after 
the rising in Governor Eyre’s time, and, like every measure passed 
under panic, is a model of badness. The President of the Legislative 
~ Council is the Governor, who plays the part of Jack of all trades in 
the legislative business of the colony. He sits as speaker, and then 
acts as chairman of committees, while finally every measure comes 
before him personally for the Royal assent, which is given in the 
curious form that it is not disallowed for two years; this, while 
giving it the force of law, allows experience to prove whether the 
legislation ‘ will wash ” and hold water. 
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There are nine elected members, which number is too small to split 
into two parties, and these members carry on a consistent opposition 
to Government measures, feeling secure that while offering their 
votes on the altar of Demos, the official vote will prevent any real 
harm being done. The council is completed by four ex-officio and 
two nominated members, though the Governor has power to nomi- 
nate four members, which would give him a working majority of 
his own casting vote. The Government of Jamaica carried on in a 
tropical climate by King, Lords and Commons sitting together in one 
long low room with three punkahs going, is a constitutional and 
atmospheric state of things conducive to unparliamentary language, 
though up to this mutual forbearance and consideration have enabled 
thé wheels to run smoothly. The position of Governor under these 
circumstances requires all the tact and judgment for which our 
colonial rulers are selected ; and though his presence in the council 
may avoid friction, it is unfair on the office, and the lobbying, to 
which it must give rise, places his Excellency in an undignified 
position. Iam strongly of opinion that the model of our County 
Councils is well suited for colonies situated like Jamaica, and would 
work better than the present semi-parliamentary institutions in the 
leading-strings of the Colonial Office. 

I have been asked the following questions about the merits of 
Jamaica, which I think may be answered as follows: For a sports- 
man? No, though a good bag of wild pigeons can be made. The 
marshes in the West Indies are dangerous for any one not acclimatised 
to the tropics. For the yachtsman? No, the Caribbean Sea is too 
rough for pleasure cruising, and the currents perplexing. For the 
invalid? Yes, he will find a climate which extends to him a sure and 
safe recovery ; but let him be warned against returning toa cold climate 
before the summer is well advanced, and he must be careful to wear 
light but woollen underclothing. For the botanist? Yes, a perfect 
Paradise will open to him ; 450 different species of ferns will reward his 
search, besides an abundant tropical vegetation. For the naturalist ? 
Yes, there are many valuable kinds of butterflies and other insects to 
be secured, but the collection of humming-birds and other small 
birds is forbidden without a special permit. To sum up, the voyage 
out is easy and pleasant, if it were not for the waste of time, and the 
return journey can be made by New York. It is quite possible to 
make the trip to Jamaica in two months, and to the whole of the 
West Indian Islands in three months ;, but they merit a longer stay, 
if the time can be spared. The danger to health is not so great as 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and the risks of climate certainly 
can bear comparison with those of an English winter. Tropical 
illnesses are, however, sharp, short, and decisive, and their earliest 
symptoms ought not to be neglected. 

One thing I can assure an Englishman, and that is, he will meet 
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in Jamaica with a most hearty welcome, because he comes from 
Home and from the cradle of the British Empire, and that he will 
find in this one of the oldest colonies of the Crown men of all races 
and colour proud of the English connection and loyal to our Queen, 
whose title is ‘The Lady Superior of Jamaica.’ 


St. ALBANS. 
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THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL ASIA 


There are politicians who, delighted at the actual peace in Central 
Asia, are reluctant to look deeper into affairs. In questions like the 
Central Asiatic, where problems of extraordinary magnitude are at 
issue, and where drowsiness is as perilous as self-conceit, the slightest 
inattention is followed by imminent danger. In the relations between 
Great Britain and Russia in Central Asia nothing has happened of 
late to trouble the tranquillity of the political world. The roseate 
colour of peace has spread over the horizon, and the two antagonists, 
concealing their clenched fists under the ample folds of their garb, 
are said to view each other with a contented and smiling face. Such 
is the prevalent opinion not only on the European Continent, where 
the issue of the Central-Asian question is of a secondary interest, 
but even in England, whose future is inseparably linked to the events 
in this outlying part of the Old World. I wish I could share in the 
beatitude of the incorrigible optimists, and I am really sorry to see 
myself obliged to spoil their joy and to tear the veil from their deluded 
eyes. Icannot help it. Many, many years, nay decades, have passed 
since I betook myself to the ungrateful task of foretelling events 
which people naturally dislike; and I am even now, although much 
less than in former times, under such a disagreeable necessity, seeing 
how pleased is the political world at the apparent tranquillity mani- 
fested by Russia, although nothing is more deceitful than this 
behaviour of the Northern Kolossus, whose inactivity has always 
served to further his cherished plans. 

It is the firm and resolute policy of the Cabinet of St. James, 
adopted after the Pendjdeh affair, which has prompted Russia to use 
greater caution in the execution of her progressive schemes. When 
the Afghan Boundary Commission had finished their work in 1887, 
the Czar is said to have pledged his word with regard to the loyal 
maintenance of the settled frontier, and to abstain from further 
interference in the north-western portion of Afghanistan. Admitting 
that the Imperial promises have not been broken publicly, we may 
well consider somewhat closely those acts of Russia which have been 
committed secretly, and which do not accord with this spirit of con- 
ciliation and with this policy of strict abstinence. 
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The first act is the appointment of General Kuropatkin as 
Governor of Transcaspia in the place of General Komaroff, the 
famous commander of the Pendjdeh affair; an action for which he 
was distinguished by his sovereign with a sword of honour bearing 
the inscription ‘ Za khrabrost ’ (for bravery), and who was idolised by 
all Russia as the great national hero. The bones of the Afghans fallen 
on the banks of the Khushk had not yet bleached when the much- 
praised Russian conqueror fell into sudden disgrace; his great 
military qualities were all at once denied ; and, to the great astonish- 
ment of the world, Russian critics suddenly discovered that Komaroff 
is one of the worst administrators, void of all military qualities, 
nothing but an assiduous student of entomology and archeology, a 
man who for the sake of his beetles and rusted arms has neglected 
most urgent State affairs, and who must consequently be removed. 
Why his post was handed over to Kuropatkin, one of the most plucky, 
restless, and ambitious officers of the Russian army—the officer who 
was sent to Kashgar in 1876 to counteract the British mission under 
the late Sir Douglas Forsyth—is a fact less easily understood, for it 
scarcely corroborates ‘the good faith and pacific tendencies’ of the 
Russian policy. In the work which the General published about his 
mission, under the title Kashgaria: its Historical and Geographical 
Sketch, its Military Strength, Industry and Trade, 1879, there are 
some unveiled expressions about his hatred against England. On 
page 7 (Russian edition) he puts in the mouth of the late Atalik 
Ghazi the following words :—‘ I am a very small man, and it is my 
duty to keep myself at the feet of the Russians ’—although we know 
from the report of the late Sir Douglas Forsyth that what Atalik 
Ghazi, whose English sympathies were beyond doubt, really said, 
was :—‘ I am but aspark; the Queen (of England) is the radiant sun.’ 
We read further (page 8)— 


That Yakub Bey has hurried away from the English, knowing what kind of 
people these were, and that he withdrew from their influence as soon as he learned 
that they are bent upon alienating him from Russia. 


It is hardly necessary to prove that these statements are in- 
consistent with truth, nor ought we to wonder at the inimical in- 
tentions of the Russian soldier sent to counteract the mission of 
Great Britain. Yet we are asked to believe that the same Kuropatkin 
has been chosen as the instrument to inaugurate the era of a mutual 
understanding between the two rival powers in the north-west of 
Afghanistan, and that he is made the guarantee of good relations at 
a critical point of the conterminous country, where inflammable 
material is most ready at hand. 

It is natural that the acts of this Russian Governor should corre- 
spond entirely with his deeply-rooted enmity to England. It is a 
public secret that all his official care is concentrated upon the exten- 
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sion of Russian influence beyond the line of demarcation drawn from 
Puli Khatun to the Oxus, and particularly beyond the north-western 
frontier of Herat ; a district which is looked upon as the best point 
@apput for a progressive march in the south. The Persian province 
of Khorasan is chiefly aimed at as the future basis of operation and 
as the main source of provision. It would be idle to conceal from our- 
selves the fact that Russian influence is paramount in this outlying 
part of the dominion of the Shah; that the Kurdish and Persian 
population is contaminated by sympathies for the rule of the White 
Padishah on the Neva, whose officers are said to be less despotic than 
those of the Governor-General of Meshed, and who, in spite of being 
an unbeliever, is kind and just to all his subjects, without difference 
of creed and race. 

To this belief may be attributed the occasional report of good 
Shiites taking refuge in the province of Transcaspia against the 
oppression of Persian officers and the laudatory expressions we meet 
from time to time in Persian papers about the order and justice of 
Russian administration. The natural outcome of this current belief 
is that the semi-nomadic population of Herat is anxious to exchange 
the hard and oppressive rule of the Afghans for that of Russia. Quite 
recently it has oozed out in the papers that the Emir of Afghanistan 
has severely punished three Djemshidi chiefs who were caught im 
flagranti whilst going over to Russian Pendjdeh in order to put 
themselves under the shelter and protection of Russia; and we cannot 
err in assuming that many of the Chihar Aimaks wandering near, 
and living on the Badghiz, and near Puli Khatun, have followed a 
similar course without having been discovered. Of the Turkomans 
living on those parts of the deserts which belong to Maimene, 
Andkhoi, and the Afghan bank of the Oxus, nearly all voluntarily 
have passed over under the rule of Russia, and the Ersari, Kara, 
and Alieli tribes have thus formed the ethnographical boundary 
long ago coveted by the politicians at St. Petersburg. Somewhat 
similar motives might explain the gradual diminishing of the Uzbeg 
population in Afghan Turkestan, nominally of Shiborgan, Aktche, 
and Kunduz. Some, as staunch adherents of Ishak Khan, have 
followed the fortunes of their leader beyond the Oxus; some have 
tried to escape the cruel and vexatious rule of the present Emir, 
a prince noted for his skill in devising means of oppression and 
extortion, and who is consequently bitterly hated and abhorred, not 
only by Turks, Tadjiks, Kizilbashes, and other non-Afghan subjects, 
but also by his own Afghan brethren and kinsmen. It may be ad- 
mitted that in Afghanistan peace and order can only be preserved by 
the application of the iron rod; but these measures, however indis- 
pensable for the rapacious and refractory Afghans, are hardly fit for 
the obedient and quiet-tempered Uzbegs and Tadjiks, who are accus- 
tomed to the strictly patriarchal and benignant system of their Bi’s 
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(chiefs), and with whom the very name of Afghan has been always 
associated with the direst tyranny and oppression. We cannot easily 
realise the consequences of this feeling of aversion and hatred in the 
case of a sudden downbreak of the present rule beyond the Suleiman 
Range, and it is not improbable that Russia will greatly profit by the 
collapse of the present order, considering how cleverly she has laid 
out the net of her future interference beforehand, and how well she 
is prepared for all eventualities. 

But it is not only in the west and in the north of the debatable 
ground, but also in the east, that Russian foresight was actively 
engaged some time ago. The results are noticeable in the so-called 
Pamir affair, where the latent hostility between England and her 
Northern rival has once again called forth the attention of the 
political world. The march of Captain Yanoff across the hitherto 
little frequented passes of the ‘ Roof of the World,’ his anxiety to 
investigate the various routes leading to Cashmere vié Gilgit, and his 
approach to such a point which leads down direct on Djellalabad on 
the high road between Peshawur and Cabul—are mysteries which have 
not been cleared up, in spite of the apologies tendered by the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg for the gross insult offered to Captain Young- 
husband and Lieutenant Davison. The expression of regret tendered 
by Russia is not unlike the behaviour of a man who asks our pardon 
for having trodden on our toe, without, however, removing his foot, 
and without alleviating the pain he has caused to us. The Russian 
Government says that Captain Yanoff’s behaviour was unjustifiable 
and that he had committed a mistake; but the same Government still 
persists in their claim over the Little Pamir, and does not evince the 
slightest sign of renouncing it over portions of the Pamir in the 
cession of which England can never, and will not, acquiesce. The 
question, ‘What is the object of the feverish activity of Russia in 
the barren, desolate, and impassable plateau of Central Asia?’ has 
been many times raised, without having been adequately answered 
hitherto. The so-called geographical explorations have been started 
soon after the conquest of Bokhara, and have been kept up till 
the present time. All the scientific results of Siavertsoff, Ashanin, 
Regelmayoff, Putiata, Mushketoff, Ivanoff, Grombtchevski, and of 
others had the main purpose of investigating the mysterious tract 
of country intervening between the possessions of England and of 
Russia on the left side of the debatable ground ; and really nothing 
is more surprising than the zeal and anxiety with which the politi- 
cians on the Neva betook themselves to the simultaneous completion 
of their researches on both wings of the planned march towards the 
south. In Russian quarters the plea is put forward that these move- 
ments owe their origin to fear of an English surprise through the 
Pamir upon the province of Ferghana, just as there are Russian voices 
anxious to persuade us that the Russian advance towards Herat 
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has been forced upon the Czar by the threatening attitude of England 
in Beluchistan. But who believes such assertions, knowing how tardy 
English politicians were in the advance beyond the Bolan, and that 
every forward step from the north-west frontier of India corresponded 
to ten or fifteen paces made by Russia southwards? Leaving to 
military authorities to decide whether the route across the Pamir be 
available for military undertakings, we can nevertheless risk the 
remark that this route has never been used for such purposes, and 
that, if foolhardy generals would try a march &@ la Gurko, this 
could be only effectuated by a very small detachment, and that the 
recent English position in Hunza and Nagar would frustrate any such 
daring enterprise. To all appearance the first object of Russia is 
to provide a safe channel of intrigue with the mountaineers under 
British allegiance or protection, and to augment the troubles of her 
rival for the time, when she will be ready for the main attack either 
in the west or in the north of Afghanistan. Secondly, she looks 
forward to increasing the materials for a quarrel at a convenient time, 
for the right of ownership on the Pamir is unsettled, and more easily 
amenable to litigation than on the west, where the delimitation was 
comparatively facile, owing partly to the existing natural boundary, 
partly also to the historical right of one of the parties. Thirdly, 
Russia is bent upon fastening her grip as much as possible around the 
so-called neutral zone, having already slung her arm around the western, 
the northern, and quite recently also around the eastern, frontiers of the 
dominion of the ruler of Kabul. Surrounding Afghanistan on three 
sides, she will be able to assume a better and a more commanding 
position, her influence will be paramount, and she will much easier 
play the arbiter in Afghan affairs than England, whose relations as a 
neighbour do not extend so far, and who has besides to contend with 
the hardy, warlike, and fanatic mountaineers living between India 
and the country of the Emir. 

Such being the present position of Russia in Central Asia, it 
follows naturally that the behaviour of the Emir of Afghanistan is 
the pivot of the whole question before us, and thus his attitude 
towards either of the rival Powers weighs most heavily in the scale of 
political combinations. Both parties being conscious of this fact, 
they had consequently turned their attention towards the prince on 
the Musnud at Kabul; and it would be idle to ignore that the latter, 
be it Abdurrahman, Shir Ali, or anyone else, will fully realise the 
importance attributed to his co-operation on either part of the rival 
Powers. As to the present Emir, who, as events show, has very much 
profited from the Russians in the art of diplomacy during his stay in 
Samarkand and Tashkend, we are only groping in the dark about the 
real tendency of his policy, and, in spite of the contrary opinions pre- 
valent in London and in Calcutta, we are still uncertain about the 
course he will take in any future complication. All that he has 
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disclosed hitherto about his future doings consists either of official 
communication, made orally to Lord Dufferin in Rawul Pindee, or in 
his correspondence with the Viceroy in Calcutta, of which very 
naturally but little has oozed out to the public, 

Recently, indeed, the Emir has come forward with a declaration, 
made to his own people with regard to his attitude towards England 
and Russia. This document, which has been widely circulated in 
Afghanistan, and published in translated form inthe Bombay Gazette, 
has been commented upon by the leading English journal in a spirit 
agreeing with the official comprehension, which, I am sorry to say, 
does not tally with my own views on that subject. That the Emir 
tries to convince his countrymen of the advantage which might accrue 
to Afghanistan from a strict alliance with England, as compared with 
a Russian alliance, is only natural, considering that his accession 
to, and maintenance on, the throne of Afghanistan are exclusively 
due to English initiative and assistance. His argument is based 
upon the unmistakable fact that the English of our days represent 
in Asia the principle of Conservatism, The English desire to remain 
unmolested in the possession of the Indian Empire necessitates a safe 
bulwark in the north-western frontier, a firm wall which can be most 
easily found in the mountainous Afghanistan and in its warlike popu- 
lations. Russia’s designs, on the other hand, culminate in conquest 
and in the progress towards the south, and as her way leads through 
Afghanistan, this country will be exposed either to a constrained 
alliance or to subjugation. In this respect the Emir is quite clear. 
The warnings given to his nobles and chiefs are sincerely meant, but 
he could have impressed them much better if he had brought out 
somewhat more clearly the difference between the two non-Moham- 
medan nations, which has certainly not escaped his attention, and 
which he studiously avoided to mention. 

We might further remark upon the way in which the Emir criti- 
cises the recent events in Afghanistan. As tothe Pendjdeh incidents, 
the Emir reproaches the officer in charge of the Delimitation Commis- 
sion with a want of necessary foresight in not bringing a respectable 
force with him on the disputed frontier, and in rejecting his offer to 
lend an Afghan army for that purpose. If the Emir believes that 
this might have prevented the Russians from crossing swords with 
insufficiently armed and undrilled Afghan soldiers and from earning 
such cheap laurels, we fully agree with him. But the reproach must 
be directed, not against Sir Peter Lumsden, but rather against Mr. 
Gladstone, whose Government had prescribed the line of strict absti 
nence in order to avoid any misunderstanding. Captain (then Lieu- 
tenant) Yate is quite right in saying—‘ The truth is, that the blame 
attaches solely to the Liberal Government then in power, for its 
tortuous and unstraightforward policy,' and the Emir is wrong in 


1 England and Russia Face to Facein Asia. Travels with Boundary Commission 
by Lieut. A. C, Yate, London, 1887, p. 423. 
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reproaching Sir Peter Lumsden for having wilfully refused the offered 
Afghan assistance.’ 

Equally wrong is Emir Abdurrahman’s view of the circumstances 
which led to the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, when he imputes 
the responsibility of this outrage to Yakub Khan for accepting a 
Christian envoy without being able to protect him. If Yakub Khan 
saw that General Stolietoff, sent by General Kauffman to the court 
of Shir Ali, was hospitably received by the Afghans, and that Russian 
officers could parade in full uniform in the bazaars of Kabul, why 
should he not have supposed that an English Christian envoy would 
meet with a similar treatment from the Afghan population? The 
fact is, that the murder of the English agent, which runs against 
the principle of the Koran—‘ La zawal fil sefirun’ (no harm can be 
done to an envoy)—was perpetrated by the party of the late Shir Ali 
Khan and against Yakub Khan, whose guilt lies in his cowardice and 
impotence. That Afghan fanaticism can be restrained is fully 
evidenced by Abdurrahman himself, under whose rule the mission 
under Sir West Ridgeway moved quite freely in Kabul and in other 
Afghan towns, not to mention the actual presence of Mr. Pyne and 
of several English mechanics in the Afghan capital several years ago. 

We shall not continue in our criticism of the declaration of Emir 
Abdurrahman. There is one question which we permit ourselves to 
put, namely : If the Emir is so anxious to prove to his people the in- 
comparably superior advantage accruing to Afghanistan from a faithful 
alliance with the British flag, why does he not himself set the 
example of unequivocal amity with a neighbour to whom he is indebted 
for his present position, and in whom he avowedly puts his confidence 
for the future? In London and in Anglo-Indian official circles 
there is not the slightest doubt in the sincerity of Abdurrahman. 
But what explanation do they give of the Emir’s policy in Bajaur, 
Buner, Dir, and along the whole tract of mountainous country lying 
between Peshawur and the Hindukush? It is nosecret that England 
had a good deal to do with. these unruly mountaineers since her an- 
nexation of the Punjab; that she has already extended her influence 
over a certain portion of that district; and that it would be unwise, 
nay, a very hazardous policy, to hand over this position toa neighbour 
so unreliable and uncontrollable as Afghanistan is. It has been as- 
serted that the Emir long ago cherished the idea of subjugating these 
mountaineers to his rule ; but to what purpose, may we ask? Is he 
anxious to weaken the neighbour upon whose strength he is said to 
rely, or does he mean to enhance his prestige by adding fresh turbu- 
lent elements to the old ones, a population which always resisted the 
Afghan supremacy? The policy of the Emir in these outlying frontier 
districts of the Indian Empire urgently wants explanation, and we hope 
the Viceroy will insist upon a satisfactory answer. We might further 
adduce the constant reports of the great severity with which the Emir 
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punishes those of his subjects who are accused of a frequent inter- 
course with the English Resident in Kabul, or who are suspected of 
sympathies with his allies and protectors beyond the Khyber. In 
fact, the conduct of our dearly bought ally fully justifies our per- 
plexity at the contradiction between the words and the deeds of 
Abdurrahman Khan. 

It ought not to be taken amiss if we judge the behaviour of the 
actual ruler of Afghanistan differently from the ruling English politi- 
cians, and if we say that extreme caution is needful in transactions 
with this astute Oriental prince, who couples the innate distrust of the 
Afghan with the diplomatic skill acquired during his Russian appren- 
ticeship. The Emir is undoubtedly penetrated by the consciousness 
of the far greater security and utility of a strict alliance with England ; 
he never hesitated for a moment to accept English protection ; he 
will probably persist in it and will hand it over as an inheritance to 
his successor. But as an Oriental and an Afghan, who has to deal 
with a Christian Power, he will never get rid of the arriére pensée, so 
common with all Asiatics in their relations with the representatives 
of the mighty West. If from no other reasonable motive than that 
of caution, he will always try to keep two irons in the fire, and, wisely 
hiding the Russian one, he will hammer the English one with all the 
force at his command. There is no question that he expects the 
highest possible price for his proffered amity. His reluctance to 
accept an English Resident at his Court instead of a Mohammedan 
native of India, his attempt to annex portions of the frontier district 
which have long belonged to the sphere of British influence, and many 
other periodically forthcoming claims and demands—all are based 
upon the imagined importance of his position between the two rivals, 
and most certainly upon his belief that his co-operation and friendship 
are indispensably necessary to the English. The great question 
always remains, whether English politicians are fully aware of the 
character of the Emir, and what are the means to be used in counter- 
acting his secret plans and machinations. 

As to the former, I am glad to say that the statesmen entrusted 
with the management of affairs in India are entirely equal to the 
task, and that a long experience in diplomatic relations with Orientals 
has opened their eyes to the aims and purposes by which their Asiatic 
friends and antagonists are actuated. Anglo-Indians are, as a rule, 
less confident than their brethren at home; the false humanitarian 
views exhibited from time to time in the House of Parliament happily 
do not re-echo in the Council-room on the Hooghli; and the ill-con- 
ceived notions of ultra-Liberals, who strove to introduce at once in 
the soil of Asia thoroughly European measures of administration, are 
rarely or never seriously considered. Even in the insular home itself 
the prevalent opinions of twenty years ago have changed for the 
better. When I first came to England I was shocked at the ignor- 
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ance and indifference of the large majority of the public in matters 
relating to India, and it was really saddening to hear English states- 
men speaking of Persians, Indians, and Afghans as of men who 
have spent all their life under the influence of European civilisation, 
and who are ripe for the most constitutional system of government. 
The number of these dangerous dreamers is in recent times constantly 
decreasing ; pleasure trips to India have become a fashion ; the interest 
in the Indian Empire is continually increasing, and, in spite of the 
occasional visits of a certain class of M.P.’s to India whose efforts are 
injurious to the Indians and at the same time also to the interests of 
England, a better understanding and a sounder judgment of the 
mutual relations between the European teacher and his Asiatic pupil 
are, I am happy to say, continually gaining ground. The idea that 
children cannot feed on the food of grown-up men and that deadly 
firearms are to be withheld from the weak hands of inexperienced 
youngsters is gradually spreading in public opinion; and it is no 
wonder that English statesmen at home, having modified their views 
and eniarged their knowledge about India, will have acquired also full 
information about the state of affairs in Afghanistan, and that they 
have penetrated the secret intentions of Emir Abdurrahman. 

As to the means at disposal to baffle all the inimical designs of 
Russia, as well as the crafty intentions of the rulers of Afghanistan, 
it is highly satisfactory to notice that the defensive measures adopted 
during the last six years on the north-western frontiers of India 
have. greatly contributed towards the security of the Empire, and 
will, if continued, complete the work of defence, as far as human 
foresight can forestall any eventuality. A cursory glance on the 
map .of Central Asia will show that the Russian advance from 
the north towards the south was always effectuated by the same 
tactics.. It began with a quiet move either on the left or on the 
right side of the object in view, and when the two lateral move- 
ments had penetrated deeply enough, the attack upon the centre 
was made by closing both arms which were slung round the threatened 
territory. This process is just now in operation on the left bank 
of the Oxus. Here the preparatory work was somewhat retarded 
by the subjugation of the Turkomans in the west, as well as by the 
difficulties presented by the mountainous region of the Pamir in the 
east. Another serious stumbling-block was here met in the protest 
of England, who ultimately awoke from the long cherished sleep 
of false security. The first movement of John Bull had not the 
desired effect, as seen by the incidents at Pendjdeh and on the Little 
Pamir. Russia is not so easily frightened. In appearance she stops 
for a while; she may try also to divert the attention of her rival, by 
conceding to the delimitation of a future frontier; but she will by 
no means be shaken in her ultimate designs, and after having slowly 
and gradually accomplished the two foresaid lateral. movements, she 
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will easily realise her scheme, and the northern portion o fAfghanistan, 
including Bedakhshan and Wakham in the east and Herat in the 
west, will fall a prey to her insatiable lust of conquest. 

In order to counteract the steadily aggressive policy of Russia, 
England was, so to say, compelled to adopt similar measures, with 
the difference that the action of England was characterised by the 
spirit of irresolution, and that to ten paces made by the generals of 
the Czar hardly corresponds one pace advanced by the army of Great 
Britain. It is not the place here to inquire into the reasons of this 
tardiness, for it is pretty well known that, in the policy of territorial 
extension, the voice of an autocrat is more efficient than the hundred- 
tongued council of parliaments ; but the point we wish to urge is the 
disastrous consequence which emanated from the difference of view 
existing between Liberals and Conservatives with regard to the treat- 
ment of Afghanistan. 

I have only to recall the very strong language used by certain 
Liberal politicians against those who advocated an active policy in 
Afghanistan at the time when Shir Ali Khan began to show resis- 
tance to the demands of England, and who asserted that it was the 
policy of the Conservatives which had driven the Emir into the 
arms of Russia. The then prevailing opinion that the Tories had pro- 
voked the late Afghan war by carrying out forcibly their scheme of 
a scientific frontier can hardly be justified by the present state of 
things beyond the Khyber. When the Liberals argued that the 
best policy of England is to make the Afghans friends by totally 
abstaining from interference in the interior affairs of their country, 
they had evidently forgotten that Afghan friendship in the time of 
Shir Ali, when the Russians were already in possession of the Khan- 
ates, could not be trusted any longer as the sound basis which it 
afforded in the time of Dost Mohammed. The fidelity of the 
latter was certainly well tested during the late mutiny. But who 
knows whether he would have proved a faithful ally in the case 
of a Russian neighbourhood on the right bank of the Oxus? An 
Oriental, and particularly an Afghan, prince, possessing the means 
of threatening his neighbour, could never be trusted in a critical 
moment; and the Conservatives acted, therefore, very wisely in 
carrying out their scheme of a scientific frontier, before they 
extended the hand of friendship, after the instalment of Abdurrahman 
en the throne of Kabul. The words with which Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant-Duff condemned the policy of the Conservatives twelve years 
ago, when he said, ‘The advance to Quettah looks very much like 
taking the first step towards that most unwise and dangerous policy,’ ? 
will hardly be repeated to-day by any adherent to the Indian policy 
of the Liberals. Sir Charles Dilke, for instance, who belonged 

2 Vide Speech of Mr. E. Grant-Duff upon Mr. Whitbread’s motion in the House of 
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‘formerly to the eulogisers of Russian doings in Central Asia, goes 
to-day even further than ourselves. With regard to the untrust- 
worthiness of the Afghans he says: ‘The Afghans are more fearful 
of British power than anxious for British help, and it is unwise to 
count upon them’ (vide p. 162). In his view about the scientific 
‘frontier, he not only approves of the retention of Quettah and of all 
the measures taken by the Conservatives, but he advocates even a 
railway communication along the whole length of the north-western 
frontier, namely, between Attock or Khoshalgarh to Quettah ;. he finds 
it advisable to hold not only Kandahar but also Ghazni, and he 
advocates the completion of the railway from the Khwaja Amran 
towards, and if possible up to, Herat. 

Suffice it to say that the Russian advance from the north has un- 
avoidably necessitated a similar movement of the English outposts 
from the south. Whatever may be talked about the merits and 
demerits of the imperial policy of Lord Salisbury, there is no doubt 
that during his government the north-western frontier of India has 
considerably increased in strength and security, and very little is 
wanting to make it a firm wall of defence to the Indian Empire. It 
is idle to disguise the great trouble and cost with which the 
realisation of this problem was connected; but the movements of 
England had to correspond to the advance of her rival, and the 
wedge driven by Russia into the north-eastern confines of Persia 
through the annexation of the district on the Upper-Murghab and on 
the Herirud, had unavoidably necessitated the English occupation of 
Beluchistan and the advance to the gates of Kandahar. 

If it is impossible for England to stop here and to lay down the 
mark of her final frontier, we must seek the reason in the ill-hidden 
designs of Russia upon Khorasan. The advance of that power from 
Ashkabad to Meshed is, up to the present, only of a moral bearing, 
and to some extent also of economical importance ; but who would deny 
the fact that she has already undermined the ground in all possible 
directions? The population of that outlying province of the Shah ot 
Persia, noted for being a fertile soil of rebellion against the central 
power in Teheran, has been won over to Russian influence by gratitude 
to the Czar, by whom they were delivered from the former horrible 
plague of Turkoman raids. As matters stand to-day, the Khorasanee 
will be easily brought under Russian influence in the course of time. 
The communication between Meshed and Ashkabad is constantly in- 
creasing ; Russian merchandises have long ago outrivalled the English 
in the bazaars of the chief towns in the north-east of Iran ; and should 
Russia proceed at a later period to extend her sway over the said pro- 
vince, indispensable to her as a granary, and as a shelter against any 
flank attack, she is almost sure of success. In amarch upon Herat or to 
the Hilmund Khorasan will form the chief station on the road towards 
the south, as was the case in bygone times, for nearly all the invaders 
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of India have set out for their conquest only after having acquired a firm 
footing in Khorasan, and even Baber could not have crowned his 
errand with success if, instead of taking the difficult route over Kabul, 
he had chosen the much easier one to the Indus. 

It is in order to secure a position which corresponds to the 
standing of Russia in and near Khorasan that England will be sooner 
or later compelled to round off the present frontier between Belu- 
chistan and Eastern Persia in order to get such a footing in Sistan 
as will enable her to counteract and to threaten any Russian move- 
ment either from Ashkabad or from Dushakh towards Meshed. At 
the first appearance this would seem encroachment upon the territory 
of the Shah of Persia. But the important considerations which 
justify such a demand should appease the susceptibility of the 
Persian government. rst of all, such a step would be undertaken 
by England not exclusively for her own interests, but also—and, let 
us say, eminently—for the security of Persia, and nominally of 
Khorasan, viz. the most precious jewel of the Crown of Iran. 
Secondly, it would complete the whole borderline from the sea to 
the southern limits of Khorasan in a manner much more satisfac- 
tory than all the measures taken previously in this direction. 
Thirdly, by uniting Sistan by rail to the Indian Ocean, and by gar- 
risoning one or two points beyond Lash-Djuvain, Russia could be 
checkmated not only in her plans upon Meshed and Herat, but 
also in her intended advance towards the Persian Gulf. Fourthly, it 
is through Sistan that the overland railway communication with 
Europe ought to be carried, and not through a junction with 
the Transcaspian line, as advocated by the Russians from well- 
understood self-interests. This South-Asiatic line, suggested a few 
years ago by Colonel Bell, and supported by the Hon. G. Curzon in 
his Persian letters written to the Times, will make of Sistan a better- 
suited emporium of the trade of inner Asia than Merv. 

Similar reasons speak in favour of pushing the frontier of British 
influence from Cashmere in a northern direction vid Gilgit, Hunza, 
and Nagar, to a point where Russian claims must be brought to 
a standstill. It was in the first decades of this century that the 
Hungarian scholar Alexander Csoma de Korésy was surprised to 
hear in Cashmere of Russian emissaries and Russian promises 
of assistance against England, although the shadow of the Northern 
Colossus was at that time very far from the sphere of British 
influence in the south of Asia. The imaginary danger of that 
date has now become more than a reality, and the Yanoff- 
Younghusband incident is an effective lesson to England as to what 
she must be prepared for from the insidious plans of her rival, even 
in such outlying and inaccessible regions as the Pamir. Public 
opinion in England, ready to defend even the most impossible and 
monstrous ideas of false humanity, has come forward in favour of the 
12 
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kidnapping and rapacious inhabitants of Hunza and Nagar, by 
describing them as peace-loving, good-natured neighbours who 
ought to be left alone, and who will be able to defend themselves 
against Russian temptation and encroachment. Luckily, however, 
Anglo-Indian diplomatists, leaving the misty atmosphere of the 
home-country behind them, have got a clearer insight into matters, 
and the policy carried out by Colonel Durand has, happily, put an 
end to the schemes of Russia. It will certainly discourage any fool- 
hardy enterprise of those who dreamt of a surprise of the British 
outposts through the barren and impracticable passes of the ‘ Roof of 
the World.’ 

Many events might possibly disturb the apparent good under- 
standing and hasten the collision of the rival parties. There is one 
which may at any moment occur, namely, the death of Emir Abdur- 
rahman, the present ruler of Afghanistan, a man suffering from various 
diseases, an Oriental prince in his sixty-fourth year of age, who will 
hardly live as long as his grandfather, Dost Mohammed Khan, having 
long ago lost the strong physique for which he was once famous. 
With the death of Abdurrahman, the political edifice of the present 
Afghanistan, of which he is the architect, and to which he has lent 
a certain amount of solidity by means of his iron rule, will not. only 
be shaken in its very foundation, but it would very likely fallin ruins 
if the two neighbours were not compelled to interfere and to arrest 
some way or other the threatening catastrophe. If these two neigh- 
bours were animated by the same spirit of foresight and precaution 
against the falling fragments of the tottering building of the Afghan 
kingdom, the fear and danger from future complications would be at 
once removed. Unfortunately, however, this is not the case. It is 
questionable whether Russia will not throw out her net of intrigues 
in the troubled waters of Afghan discord and civil war. The hospi- 
tality given to Ishak Khan, to the rebel cousin of the Emir 
Abdurrahman, unfortunately supports our apprehension ; and if it be 
alleged that England follows a similar course by protecting and 
subsidising Eyub Khan and other Afghan refugees in India, we 
may plainly answer—Si duo faciunt idem non est idem. 

The grandiloquent sentence of Skobeleff to arrange a march @ la 
Timur to the Indus and to expel the English from the peninsula by 
means of a hard blow struck in front, is to-day obsolete. With the 
aid of the scientific frontier, completed through the position in 
Sistan, England will have made perfect her means of defence against 
the attack of Russia. As to the prospect of fomenting a mutiny in 
the rear of the English army of defence in India, I am glad to say 
that here too a great change for the better has taken place. The 
malicious criticism of the late General Skobeleff, who wrote about 
ten years ago that 
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England lays a heavy hand on her dependent peoples. She reduces them to a 
state of slavery only that English trade may profit and Englishmen grow rich. 
The deaths of millions in India from starvation have been caused indirectly by 
English despotism, and then the press of England disseminates far and wide the 
idea of Russia being a country of barbarians. Thousands of natives in India only 
await Russia’s crusade of deliverance, 


will be best disproved by quoting as a counterpart the words of 
a learned Mohammedan subject of the Empress of India. Seid 
Ahmed in the prefatory remarks of his recently published book 
says— 


A humane nation from the far West, unrivalled amongst the nations of the 
world for its benevolence and sympathy with mankind, has been destined by the 
mysterious decree of Providence to rule over this vast empire, to vindicate its 
honour, to shelter God’s people, to protect the weak, to punish the tyrant, to do 
away with the darkness of ignorance, to diffuse the light of learning, and to fulfil 
its great mission to the world, which is the good of the nations committed by God 
to its care. Once more has the withered tree of hope gathered new life and be- 
come laden with sweet fruit. The Hindoo in his pagoda utters his Ram Ram! 
bowing with the utmost humility before his,‘Devatas; the Mahometan in his 
mosque, with his face turned towards Mecca, repeats his Alle, Alla! with all the 
fervour of a true Mahometan; and the Sikh in, his Gurudoara, reverentially waves 
the Chowri of peacock plumes over the Granth, his holy book, and invokes the 
spirit of the Wak Guru to help him -in worldly affairs, What an age of peace 
and concord is ours! The ages of Nushirvan the Just and Harun al Rashid the 
Magnificent, celebrated in the history’of the East, are not to be compared with it. 


Two more contradictory criticisms of the British rule in India 
will not easily be met with; and since the praises of the ruler 
from lips of the ruled deserve certainly more credit than the utter- 
ance of a jealous enemy, England may well be satisfied with the 
result of her arduous task in the East. Whatever short-sighted 
grumblers may say against the liberal policy of public instruction 
introduced in India, in which they discover a source of harm for 
England, it is an undisputable fact that the greater the light dis- 
seminated amongst the Asiatic subjects of the Queen Empress, the 
clearer will be seen the difference between the rule of Great Britain 
and that of Russia, and the more will be appreciated the blessings of 
Western civilisation. Those who flatter themselves with the hope 
that the continually diminishing number of disaffected will be able 
to foment a revolution must and will be in the end greatly disap- 
pointed, for a repetition of the sad events of 1857 can hardly be 
thought of under the present conditions, when the ties between the 
rulers and the ruled are steadily strengthening. 


A. VAMBERY. 
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STR JOHN FRANKLIN 


In the series of ‘The World’s Great Explorers’ Captain Markham has 
published the life of one of the noblest of a long list of noble names ; 
and having, as a very young man, lived for three years as one of the 
family in the house of Sir John Franklin, for whom I had the 
affection of a son for his father, I am anxious, through the medium of 
this Review, to bring before those who may not have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Captain Markham’s volume a condensed account of a 
character and career which well deserve to be more generally known. 
When we remember the deep interest that was felt in the fate of 
Sir John Franklin and his gallant companions during the many years 
in which it was wrapped in mystery, as testified by the numerous 
expeditions organised by private enterprise for their relief both in 
this country and in America, it is strange that until now no full 
record of his life and work should have been given to the public. 

The consequence has been that, to the great majority of the 
present generation, the name of Franklin is only known as that of 
one who perished in an Arctic expedition, or, as perhaps it would 
more probably be said, in an attempt to reach the North Pole; while 
not one in a thousand is aware that this was but a sequel to what 
had gone before, that he had devoted years of his life to geographical 
exploration, and that in previous expeditions he had faced hardships 
and sufferings that can searcely have been exceeded in the one which 
ended so tragically. 

At the beginning of the century the life of a sailor was constantly 
one of adventure and privation, and Franklin had more than a common 
share of both: before he was twenty years of age he had been present 
at Nelson’s two greatest victories; he had taken part in a fight in 
which a fleet of merchant ships successfully beat off a powerful 
squadron of French men-of-war; he had navigated waters that had 
scarcely been visited except; by a few explorers ; he had been wrecked 
on an unknown reef and imprisoned for two months on a small sand 
bank scarcely above high-water mark and out of the usual track of 
ships ; and in after life he took part, either as leader or as second in 
command, in no less than four Arctic expeditions. 

Franklin’s sea life began‘in a’ merchantman, in which his father had 
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sent him on a short voyage in the hope of weaning him from a fancy 
for being a sailor, so common among high-spirited boys; but, as he 
returned more wedded to it than ever, no further opposition was 
offered to his inclinations, and in 1800, at the age of fourteen, he 
entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman in the two-decked ship 
‘Polyphemus,’ in which he served at the battle of Copenhagen in the 
following spring. The ‘ Polyphemus,’ carrying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Graves, took her full share in that great fight, and, having 
been laid alongside of two of the Danish men-of-war, silenced their 
guns and took possession of them with a loss of thirty men in killed 
and wounded. 

A few months later he was appointed to the ‘ Investigator,’ under 
Captain Flinders, who had orders to survey the coast of what was then 
called New Holland, and afterwards at Flinders’s suggestion renamed 
Australia. 

The ship was barely seaworthy and little fitted for the magnitude 
of the task imposed upon her commander, who was instructed to 
make a complete survey of the enormous stretch of coast of the 
Australian continent or island, of the greater part of which little 
beyond the barest outline was then known. He began his work at 
the south-western corner of what is now Western Australia, following 
it along the whole of the southern and eastern coasts till he reached 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in the extreme north. Here he found the 
‘ Investigator’ in such a dangerous state that he was obliged to 
return to Sydney, having, however, ascertained the existence of a 
channel for ships through Torres Straits. At Sydney, which was then 
only a convict settlement, the ‘ Investigator ’ was surveyed, and being 
found to be so rotten that no repairs could make her seaworthy, her 
eaptain and what remained of her crew were embarked on a small 
vessel named the ‘ Porpoise,’ which was to convey them to England. 
They had been employed on a highly dangerous service, and, having 
in the course of it lost many men by disease, by drowning, and by 
accidents, others being invalided and remaining at Sydney, out of a 
total of eighty officers and men who left England in the ‘ Investigator’ 
only twenty, with Franklin among them, embarked in the ‘ Porpoise’ 
to return to it. 

Captain Flinders, determining to adopt the route he had been one 
of the first to discover through Torres Straits, which has now become 
the highway for ships between the east coast of Australia and India 
and China, sailed from Sydney in company with the East India 
Company’s ship ‘ Bridgewater’ and a small vessel named the ‘ Cato,’ 
but they had scarcely been a week at sea when the ‘ Porpoise ’ sud- 
denly struck on a reef and at once fell over on her beam ends, while 
the ‘Cato,’ which was close astern, striking at the same moment, 
became an almost total wreck. The ‘ Bridgewater,’ which was about 
a cable length’s distance ahead, shortened sail, and after remaining 
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all night within sight pursued her course the next morning without 
stopping to render assistance, and upon arriving at Bombay her 
captain reported that the two ships had been lost with all hands ; but 
retribution for this heartless proceeding, so unlike the gallantry 
usually shown by seamen in rescuing their comrades in distress, was 
not long in overtaking those who had been guilty of it. After the 
‘ Bridgewater’ left Bombay on her homeward voyage she was never 
heard of again; her whole crew perished, while of the two crews they 
had abandoned to their fate all but three were ultimately saved. 

The ships had struck just at sundown, and though during the 
whole long night, with a heavy sea breaking over them, it was ex- 
pected every moment they would go to pieces, they held together 
till daybreak, when a low sandbank scarcely half a mile off seemed 
to offer a chance of safety, and preparations for taking advantage of 
it were instantly made on board the ‘ Porpoise.’ But before any- 
thing else was done an attempt must be made to save the people in 
the ‘Cato,’ who were ina far worse plight, very little of that ship 
remaining above water, the crew having passed the night clinging 
in desperation to a fragment of the forecastle, and the ‘ Porpoise’s’ 
boats had a difficult and dangerous task to perform before they suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the whole of them, with the exception of three, 
from the wreck, over which a heavy sea was breaking, and which 
went quite to pieces a few minutes later. The work was then at once 
taken in hand of conveying all that could be saved from the ‘ Porpoise’ 
to the sandbank, which was found to be about three hundred yards 
long by fifty broad; and, although it was less than four feet above 
high-water mark, the eggs of the sea-birds that lay scattered about 
gave at least the hope that it was never completely submerged. 

The crews of the two vessels numbered ninety-four in all, and, the 
‘ Porpoise’ having fortunately fallen over to leeward with her deck 
towards the shore, there was not much difficulty in landing every- 
thing that was not below water, and when the work of salvage was 
completed, it was found-that sufficient stores and water for three 
months had been landed, together with sails and timber to provide 
shelter and fuel for cooking. Nevertheless, although the immediate 
safety of the shipwrecked crews was secured, their position was very 
far from a cheerful one ; they were out of the regular track of ships ; 
the nearest help they could look for was from Sydney, 750 miles 
distant, which there were no means of reaching except in one of the 
‘ Porpoise’s’ small open boats ; but Flinders had had unusual experi- 
ence in boat navigation, and it was decided that he should himself 
take the six-oared cutter and attempt to make the passage. He suc- 
cessfully accomplished the risky duty, and six weeks after his depar- 
ture he reappeared off Wreck Reef with the ship ‘ Rolla, and the 
two schooners ‘ Frances’ and ‘ Cumberland,’ which had been placed 
at his disposal by the Governor of New South Wales. 
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Franklin, who was then seventeen, was among those who had 
remained on the bank, where they passed above two months with 
very doubtful prospects of ultimate release, and he embarked with 
the bulk of the two crews on board the ‘ Rolla,’ which was bound to 
Canton. Captain Flinders, on the other hand, in his anxiety to get 
back to England with his charts and journals, determined to attempt 
the direct passage home in the ‘ Cumberland,’ a schooner of barely 
twenty-nine tons burden; but his zeal proved unfortunate, as it led to 
his being made prisoner by the French, and detained in the Mauritius 
six years, 

Before he left England he had obtained a passport from the 
French Government as an officer engaged on a purely pacific scientific 
work of interest to all maritime nations, but the ship named in it 
was the ‘ Investigator,’ and when, in full reliance upon it, he appeared 
in the ‘Cumberland’ off the Mauritius, which then belonged to 
France, a shabby pretext was afforded for disregarding the safe- 
conduct; his papers were taken from him, and with inexpressible 
meanness were utilised in making French charts, some of them not 
even being returned when he was set at liberty. 

The rest of the shipwrecked men fared better: they arrived safely 
at Hongkong, where they found a fleet of the East India Company’s 
merchant ships on the point of sailing for England, and Franklin, 
who with most of his companions went with them, had thus the 
opportunity of taking part in one of the most remarkable fights that 
ever occurred. 

The larger Indiamen of those days were armed with guns of small 
calibre, chiefly as a protection against the privateers and pirates that 
infested the Eastern seas ; their crews, composed mainly of Lascars and 
Chinamen, were small, though well disciplined ; but they were not in 
any sense of the word men-of-war, but merchantmen, and the fleet in 
question, under the command of Commodore Dance, of the East India 
Company’s service, consisting of eighteen Indiamen and a number of 
small country vessels, carried cargoes of enormous value. They 
offered a tempting prize to any enemy who could capture them, and 
consequently, when entering the Straits of Malacca, they found Admiral 
Linois, one of the most gallant officers in the French service, lying 
in wait to intercept them with a squadron, consisting of a line-of-battle 
ship of seventy-four guns, two powerful frigates, a twenty-two-gun 
corvette, and a sixteen-gun brig. Dance, instead of endeavouring to 
escape, determined to show fight, and at once made the signal to 
attack, which was so vigorously obeyed that the French, believing 
they had to do with men-of-war, shortly ceased firing and made off, 
pursued for two hours by this fleet of merchantmen, in one of which 
Franklin had acted as signal midshipman. 

On his arrival in England he was at once appointed to the ‘ Belle- 
rophon,’ and at the battle of Trafalgar, on the 21st of October, 1805, 
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in which his ship lost her captain and hermaster, and had 155 of her 
crew killed and wounded, he again acted as signal midshipman. But 
although till the end of the war he saw much service and some hard 
fighting, especially in the attack on New Orleans, where he was 
wounded, it is not intended to follow his career till he entered upon 
the series of Arctic expeditions which have immortalised his name. 

The first of these was in 1818, and consisted of the ‘ Dorothea,’ 
under Commander Buchan, and the brig ‘ Trent,’ under Lieutenant 
Franklin as second in command, with orders to proceed to the Spitz- 
bergen seas; from thence steering due north to try to reach the North 
Pole, and to return by Behring’s Straits. But, failing to reach the 
Pole, the expedition was to endeavour to make the north-west passage 
to the Straits. 

The belief prevailed at the time, and indeed for many years later, 
that in the vicinity of the Pole the sea was free from ice; but about 
the eightieth degree of latitude the ships encountered an impene- 
trable barrier, and escaping much damaged from imminent danger of 
being crushed by the ice they returned to England without much 
having been accomplished. 

The next expedition in which Franklin was engaged, and of which 
he was given the command, was of an entirely different nature. It 
had long been hoped that the voyage of vessels to China and the 
Pacific might be shortened by the discovery of a practicable north- 
west passage to Behring’s Straits, a reward of 20,000/. having been pro- 
mised as far back as 1745 to the first person who should accomplish 
it, and in 1818 it was determined to send out two combined expedi- 
tions with a view to the discovery of the long-wished-for passage. 

The one of these, under Lieutenant Parry—afterwards the famous 
Arctic navigator Sir Edward Parry—was to proceed with the two ships 
‘Hecla’ and ‘ Griper’ through Baffin’s Bay, and to endeavour to reach 
Behring’s Straits by any practicable channel that he found to the 
west; the other, and by far the most arduous of the two, which was 
placed under the command of Lieutenant Franklin, was a land expedi- 
tion of so perilous a nature that every member of it was brought within 
a hair’s breadth of destruction after privations and sufferings in which 
many of them lost their lives. His orders were to proceed to Hudson’s 
Bay, and to penetrate the territories of the Hudson Bay Company as 
far as the Coppermine River, and, after getting all the information 
and supplies that he could obtain at the Company’s station, to en- 
deavour to ascertain where that river fell into the Arctic Sea, and then 
to survey the coast to the eastward, where it was thought he might 
fall in with Parry, who would be prosecuting his search for the passage 
towards the west with his two ships. 

The expedition was admirably composed: it had Franklin for a 
leader, and he had under him Dr. Richardson, George Back, and 
Robert Hood, of whom the two first afterwards made names for them- 
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selves, while the last, who was a most promising young officer, met 
with a tragical fate. In addition to these there was John Hepburn, 
a man-of-war sailor, to whose simple devotion to his chief and to 
his duty the party greatly owed ‘their escape from the destruction 
with which they were threatened. The expedition arrived at York 
Factory, in Hudson’s Bay, at the end of June, and after a short time 
spent in making preparations, in which they received every assistance 
from the Company’s officials, it started on its inland journey. 

It was not, however, till the third summer after leaving York 
Factory, and after passing two dreary winters with insufficient food 
and scanty means of protection against the cold, that they reached 
the Coppermine River, and finally launched the boats they had 
dragged with them on the Arctic Ocean ; but space will not allow us to 
follow their laborious march, for full as this was of hardships and 
difficulties, only overcome by the determination of a leader cheerfully 
seconded by those under him, they sink to insignificance when com- 
pared with those met with on the return journey. 

After ascertaining and fixing the position of the mouth of the 
Coppermine, Franklin at once set about the execution of his orders to 
examine the coast to the eastward of it, which was a work of great 
difficulty and extreme risk. 

The ‘ boats’ with which he had to prosecute it were only the 
canoes used by the Hudson Bay Company on the rivers in the fur 
trade with the Indians, and with these frail barks, little adapted to 
ocean navigation, and constantly threatened with destruction from 
the ice and from the sea with which they were not fitted to contend, 
he proceeded along a rocky shore for above six hundred miles before, 
finding no signs of Parry, he reluctantly resolved to abandon further 
search and to return. It was well that he did so; for, had he per- 
sisted, it is unlikely that any of the party would have escaped with 
their lives, as their provisions were already so nearly exhausted that 
it would be difficult to reach a station where supplies could be obtained 
unless they took a course where they might fall in with hunting 
Indians or might themselves kill some game. Franklin therefore 
decided, instead of going back by the Coppermine, to attempt a direct 
route to Fort Enterprise, where the last winter was passed, which, 
as well as being much shorter, would, it was hoped, lead through the 
Indian hunting grounds. 

The party left Point Turnagain, the most eastern point it had 
reached, on the 22nd of August on its return journey, prepared, no 
doubt, for privations and hardships, but little anticipating the extent 
of the sufferings in reserve for them. 

To those who are unacquainted with Franklin’s own simple but 
more detailed narrative of the expedition, Captain Markham’s account 
will convey a vivid picture of what those sufferings were. They will 
learn how the whole party, after keeping themselves alive on pieces of 
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old shoe-leather and rock lichen, were reduced to the very verge of 
starvation when saved by the arrival of relief obtained by the energy 
and determination of Back, afterwards famous in Arctic exploration ; 
how the instinct of self-preservation had degraded one of the number 
—a Canadian voyageur—to resort to murder and cannibalism, while 
the excess of suffering called forth the noblest qualities of others, 
who, at the imminent risk of their own lives, stayed behind with 
their weaker comrades who were too feeble to walk, and how when 
all these had dropped off only two survivors out of a rear party of 
eight dragged themselves forward and joined those in advance, only 
to find them incapable of moving and doomed to certain death unless 
relieved within a very few days. 

When that almost despaired of relief arrived, of a total of 
twenty persons, consisting of fifteen Canadians and five English, 
eleven had already perished, but, contrary to what might have been 
expected, it was the former who succumbed under the hardships 
and rigour of a climate to which they were accustomed, no less than 
ten of them having sunk under the privations which all the British 
survived, with the exception of poor Hood, who had been foully 
murdered. 

On his arrival in England in the autumn of 1822, Franklin was 
at once promoted to the rank of captain. He had shown himself 
possessed of every qualification for a great leader of exploring expedi- 
tions ; the courage and resolution with which he faced every difficulty 
acquired for him the confidence of his followers, while his sympathy 
and attention to their wants attached them to him by an affectionate 
devotion, and the deeply religious character which made him accept 
with cheerful resignation every hardship that came in the way of 
duty was an example not lost upon those about him. 

Consequently, when the Government determined to send out 
another expedition, it was a matter of course that the command of it 
should be offered to Captain Franklin, who, equally as a matter of 
course, undeterred by the recollection of the hardships of his last 
journey, did not hesitate a moment in accepting it, and his former 
companions Dr. Richardson and Lieutenant Back, sharing the spirit 
of their late commander, at once volunteered to take part in it. 

This expedition, like the last, was to proceed by land to the ex- 
amination of the unknown northern coast of America, and, like it also, 
it was combined with expeditions sent by sea. Parry with two ships 
was to renew his attempt to effect the north-west passage from 
Baffin’s Bay, and Captain Beechey, in the ‘ Blossom,’ was to follow the 
coast eastward as far as he could penetrate from Behring’s Straits ; 
while Franklin was to descend the Mackenzie River to the sea, where 
his party was to divide, so that one-half of it should survey the coast 
to the eastward as far as the Coppermine, and the other should push 
to the west in the hopes of meeting Beechey. 
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The descent of the Mackenzie was accomplished without much 
difficulty in boats, built in England under Franklin’s superintendence, 
adapted to river navigation, and at the same time far better suited to 
the work required when the sea was reached than the wretched canoes 
to which he had to trust on his last expedition. With these, accord- 
ing to his instructions, he proceeded to survey the coast to the west 
till his provisions got so low as to oblige him to turn back at a point 
which he named Cape Beechey, and it was afterwards found that a boat 
despatched by Captain Beechey from the opposite direction had 
penetrated within 160 miles of it. On the 21st of September his 
party safely reached Fort Franklin, where the previous winter had 
been passed, after travelling 2,050 nautical miles since leaving it in 
the spring, and there they met Dr. Richardson, who had made an 
equally successful expedition to the east of the Mackenzie, so that in 
the course of Franklin’s two great land expeditions the whole northern 
coast of the American continent between Point Turnagain and 
Behring’s Straits had been traced for the first time with the exception 
of the one small gap of 160 miles. 

With Franklin’s arrival in England in 1827 his Arctic explorations 
were closed for many years; but he was not long allowed to remain 
idle, as in about two years he was appointed to the command of the 
‘Rainbow ’ frigate for service in the Mediterranean, where he was 
soon selected for a duty on which it was essential to have an officer 
whose judgment and discretion could be relied upon. 

The battle of Navarino, fought two years before, had been 
followed by the recognition of the independence of Greece, but no 
sooner had the Greeks got rid of the Turks than they split into 
hostile factions threatening civil war and universal anarchy. No- 
where was the danger greater than at Patras, the most important 
trading town of Greece, situated at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Corinth and inhabited by many Ionians entitled to British protec- 
tion, who were menaced on the one side by pillage by Palikaris and 
wild Roumeliotes eager to attack them, while their only defenders 
were a body of scarcely less wild irregular troops in the service of 
the Government, who did not scruple to extort arbitrary exactions 
from the helpless merchants and other inhabitants. To Patras 
accordingly Franklin was sent for the purpose of affording them the 
requisite protection, of preventing the piracy that prevailed, and with 
orders to concert with the commanders of the ships of war of our 
French and Russian allies in endeavouring to avert collisions between 
the rival factions while abstaining from taking part with either; 
and, although he was loyally seconded by his French colleague, the 
tricky proceedings of the Russians rendered his task a difficult one, 
but he accomplished it successfully,"earning the warm gratitude of 
the inhabitants and receiving from the new King the Order of the 
Redeemer in recognition of his services. 
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Franklin’s next employment was in a civil capacity. In 1836 he 
accepted the lieutenant-governorship of Tasmania, or rather of Van 
Diemen’s Land, as it was then called, but he did not on that account 
intend to abandon the profession to which he was devoted, and he 
expressly stipulated that, in the event of a war breaking out, he 
should be free to resign his governorship. 

Tasmania was at that time a penal colony, of which nearly one- 
half of the population either were or had been convicts, and Sir John 
Franklin’s position was by no means an easy one. He succeeded a 
predecessor under whose able administration immense progress had 
been made, and who had brought the country from the state of law- 
lessness and bushranging in which he found it to a condition of 
comparative security ; but he had not done so without the creation of 
a party bitterly hostile to him among many of the best and most 
influential settlers, and it was obvious that one of the first objects of 
a new Governor must be to reconcile, if possible, the .rival parties. 
In his attempts to effect this Franklin got little assistance from 
those below him. The highest posts in the government were occu- 
pied by men who, although mostly able and efficient public servants, 
had been appointed by the late Governor, and were so devoted to him 
and to his system as to view with aversion the slightest departure 
from it, and they were more disposed to thwart than to assist 
Franklin in his wish to conciliate the discontented settlers and in 
his attempts to introduce the changes and reforms that he saw to be 
requisite. 

Serious misunderstandings with one of his principal subordinates 
at length arose and troubled the last years of his administration, and 
the Colonial Office having espoused the cause of his opponent and 
inflicted on him a censure he was conscious of not deserving, he left 
the colony under a deep sense of injustice, but rewarded by the demon- 
strations of regret with which his departure was witnessed by those 
over whom he had ruled for above six years, and whose affections he 
had won by the interest he had ever shown in their well-doing. 

How deep and lasting was the regard with which he had inspired 
them was afterwards seen when Lady Franklin, who was organising 
at her own expense a search expedition after her missing husband, 
received a handsome contribution from his late ‘ subjects’ in aid 
of it. 

Shortly after Sir J. Franklin’s return to England it was determined 
to send out a fresh Arctic expedition, and, as the senior of all 
living Arctic explorers, he at once put in his claim to the command 
of it, and when this was admitted by the Admiralty the proof 
of the esteem in which he was held by his own profession was to 
him more than a compensation for any disapproval of the Colonial 


_ Office. 
He was in his sixtieth year, but if he had been thirty he could not 
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have entered with more enthusiastic ardour into an enterprise of 
which no one better knew all the difficulties and risks. 

Everything was done to make the expedition as complete as 
possible: the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ recently returned from Sir 
James Ross’s Antarctic expedition, were again fitted for battling with 
the ice; a splendid set of officers and men, 134 in all, were carefully 
selected, Captain Crozier, in the ‘ Erebus,’ being appointed second in 
command of the expedition, and Captain Fitzjames second in com- 
mand of the ‘ Terror,’ in which Sir John flew his pennant. 

Leaving England on the 19th of May, 1845, with orders to 
proceed up Lancaster Sound, and to take the most direct line they 
could find to Behring’s Straits, they were at first accompanied by a 
transport, which, after filling up their stores and provisions off the 
coast of Greenland, parted from them on the 10th of July, and 
brought home the last communications ever received from the ill- 
fated party, all of whom were at that time in the highest spirits, 
looking forward with confidence to a speedy and triumphant accom- 
plishment of their task, and the letters sent by Captain Fitzjames to 
his friends by this opportunity show how quickly Franklin had won 
the esteem and affection of his followers. 


Sir John (he wrote) is delightful, active and energetic, and evidently even now 
persevering. What he has been we all know, and I think it will turn out that he 


is in no ways altered. 


Again— 


Sir John is full of life and energy, with good judgment, and of all men the most 
fitted for the command of an enterprise requiring sound sense and great persever- 
ance. I have learnt much from him, and consider myself most fortunate in being 


with such a man. 


In 1847, when two years had passed without tidings of the expe- 
dition, fears began to be entertained that it might be imprisoned in 
the ice, and relief expeditions were organised both by the Govern- 
ment and by Lady Franklin, who offered besides large rewards to 
any one who would bring news of the missing party, but it was not 
till the autumn of 1850 that the first traces of them were discovered 
by Captain Ommanney at Beechey Island, where they had passed their 
first winter, that of 1845-46, as appeared from the dates of the 
inscriptions on the tombstones that had been placed over three graves. 
But most strangely, in spite of the most minute search, no written 
record could be found nor anything to indicate the course they were 
likely to take; and thus nothing more was learnt till three years 
later, when Dr. Rae, who had been sent by the Hudson Bay Company 
to explore the north-eastern coast of America, fell in with some 
Eskimos who told him that some years before a party of white men 
dragging a boat had perished when endeavouring to make their way 
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up the Great Fish River, and a few silver spoons and other small 
articles found among these Eskimos proved only too conclusively 
that the party of white men were the remnant of the Franklin 
expedition. 

The Government came to the conclusion that they would not be 
justified in risking further lives in a search for those of whom it was 
scarcely possible that one could remain alive; but others were not 
to be so easily deterred from making another effort. Franklin’s noble- 
minded wife had already, from her own resources, fitted out two ships 
which had taken part in the search, and she now determined to send 
a third. With the help of some private subscriptions she purchased 
and fitted out the small steam yacht ‘ Fox,’ of which the command 
was given to Captain McClintock, the best qualified officer that could 
possibly have been selected, and it was by her devoted resolution that 
the mystery of the fate of the missing expedition was at last cleared 
up; and it was through her also that it became known that her 
husband had the glory of being the first to ascertain beyond doubt 
the existence of the long sought for North-West Passage, although the 
discovery was not completed till within a very few days of the close of 
the life which he had devoted to its pursuit. 

The ‘ Fox’ left Aberdeen on the Ist of July, 1857, and during 
her second winter in the ice a party sent by McClintock discovered 
the only record of the Franklin expedition that has ever been found, 
which, meagre as are its contents, coupled with the information 
obtained from the Eskimos, enables us to trace its course from the 
first to the time when the last survivors perished. 

This paper had been deposited in June 1847 (eleven years before), 
by Lieutenant Graham Gore, one of Franklin’s officers, who had been 
sent from the ships, and who penetrated far enough to complete the 
discovery of the missing link of the North-West Passage, and, as left 
by him, it merely stated that the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ were winter- 
ing in the ice in lat. 70°5 and long. 98°23 west, having wintered the 
preceding year at Beechey Island, after ascending the Wellington 
Channel, and returning by the west side of Cornwallis Island ; that 
all was well with Sir John Franklin in command of the expedition. 
Such was the paper as originally deposited by Graham Gore, but 
when found by McClintock it told a very different and a despairing 
tale, and the ‘all was well’ of Graham Gore stood in bitter contrast 
with what was unfolded by an addition of a year’s later date, written 
round the margin and signed by Captains Crozier and Fitzjames. 
The ships had continued inextricably fixed in the ice, while the pro- 
visions got so low that the only hope for the crews lay in an attempt 
to reach the American continent on foot, and to make their way up 
the Great Fish River to the stations of the Hudson Bay Company. 
. . . Sir John Franklin had died on the 11th of June, 1847, only a 
very few days after the return of Graham Gore, when the approach- 
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ing moment for the probable break-up of the ice must have raised 
in all the hopes of a successful issue; but the ice did not break up 
at all that summer, and another winter came upon them with starva- 
tion staring them in the face. The marginal addition on Graham 
Gore’s paper further stated that the ‘Erebus’ and ‘ Terror,’ which 
had been beset since the 12th of September, 1846, were abandoned 
on the 22nd of April, 1848; that the deaths up to that date had 
been twenty-four, of which not less than nine were officers, and that 
the rest, amounting to 105, were starting for the Fish River. 

Fortunate was Franklin and those who, like him, had died before 
the retreat commenced ; they at least were spared the prolonged 
sufferings of their stronger comrades, of which heart-rending traces 
were found by McClintock, and which the Eskimos described. In 
one place on the route to the Fish River a boat was found with two 
skeletons with cocked guns lying beside them, in others single 
skeletons, all of them evidently of men who had been unable to 
struggle further with the retreating party, and fully confirming what 
was said by the Eskimos, that a party of white men who seemed very 
weak had been seen dragging a boat, and that ‘as they went along 
they one by one dropped down and died.’ 

Such was the fate of the expedition and of the gallant leader, 
whose life throughout his career has been faithfully traced by 
Captain Markham in a volume which will be popular wherever books 
of daring and adventure are sought for, and still more so among 
those to whom it is a pleasure to find among our great explorers a 
character in which undaunted resolution and daring were linked to 
all the gentler and most lovable qualities of which our nature is 
susceptible. , 

Franklin’s great characteristic was his thoughtfulness for others 
and his complete absence of all thought for himself; deeply religious, 
his duty to God and man was at all times his sole and only guide ; 
and, when he had once decided what that duty was, no earthly con- 
sideration could turn him a hair’s breadth from it. Of a singularly 
simple and affectionate nature, identifying himself with the interests 
and welfare of those over whom he was placed, he won their love in 
an extraordinary degree, and, although of highly sensitive feelings, 
he was never known to be provoked to use a harsh or hasty word ; 
and with such a combination of kindliness and resolution, Captain 
Fitzjames might well describe him as ‘ of all men the most fitted’ to 
command an expedition such as that in which they both lost their 
lives, 

HENRY ELLIOT. 
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TURKISH MARRIAGES VIEWED FROM 
A HAREM 


IN every country a wedding is considered a very solemn ceremony, 
and is usually celebrated with great pomp and rejoicings ; nor in this 
do Turks differ at all from the rest of the world. To them also a 
wedding is an occasion for much pleasure, and though, as will be seen 
farther on, it can hardly be called binding, it is still believed by them 
to be a solemn and awful action. For the young girl who is leaving 
a home in which she has remained all her life, with the character of 
whose inmates she is well read and where she has been treated with 
unfailing kindness, to begin a new life, side by side with a man about 
whose tastes, character, or habits she knows nothing whatever, and 
whom she has only seen by stealthy glances through a latticed 
window, marriage can only be a source of unmitigated anxiety. She 
is literally taking a jump in the dark, without the least means of 
knowing where she will land. Her father has chosen for her, and 
her only course is to believe in his wisdom. 

Nor is this her only source of trouble ; she knows that her husband 
has never seen her, either through a window or otherwise, and that 
while she on her side relies on her father’s judgment, he has chosen 
her only from hearsay, and because his mother happened to be pleased 
with her. Undersuch circumstances she may well fear that he might 
soon repent of his choice, and there seems to be ten chances to one 
that they will be an ill-united couple. 

Still, strangely enough, this is a rare occurrence in Turkey, 
where I have intimately known perhaps as many as twenty couples, 
of whom I can safely say that no more than four or five were 
unhappy; whilst, when a man marries a Circassian out of his own 
house, whom he has been able to see daily, he usually repents of 
his choice before two years have passed over his head. The reason 
for this is obvious, though it can hardly be said to explain why 
Turkish marriages turn out happy. No European gentleman would 
be able to long rejoice if married to his cook, and, putting aside the 
question of social position, it would be absolutely the same thing, and 
even worse, as no European cook could be guilty of the ignorance dis- 
played by a Circassian slave. A woman who cannot write her name 
and whose conversation consists only of scandal, must be supernaturally 
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clever to please for long a well-educated man, and supernatural 
cleverness is no more frequent in Circassia than many other places. 
Still, Circassian marriages are decidedly love affairs, whilst very few 
Turks feel even a common liking before marriage for their brides, 
when these happen to be of the same nation as themselves. 

Love, then, does not seem to be an essential feature in our happi- 
ness, as we certainly get on very well without it. Sometimes, however, 
it does occur that a flirting acquaintance begun at a public place 
between two young people ends by a wedding, but in such a case 
the bride is much to be pitied, as she will be believed to have sacrificed 
all self-respect in her haste, not only by her friends but even by the 
man himself, who will secretly blame her for her forward conduct in 
accepting his attentions before marriage has sanctioned them. In 
fact, though young men are quite ready to laugh with the girls, whom 
for want of a better name I must call the ‘ girls of our times,’ they 
rarely approve of them as wives, and prefer turning to those who are 
old-fashioned enough to hide their faces at the sight of a man. 
Although civilised himself, the Turk of these days still grudges 
to his relatives the freedom which he uses so largely. He 
is quite ready to let his wife dress in the last Parisian fashion, to 
hear her speak pure French and English, and to listen to her when 
she plays the piano. If he be a man educated in Europe, he will be 
glad to come home at night and find her ready to talk rationally on 
other subjects than religion or scandal, and he will then be properly 
grateful for the comforts of civilisation. But all this must be done only 
for himself, and, though quite willing to transgress the law which 
makes of a woman a slave where by so doing he will add to his own well- 
being, he has no intention of changing a custom which leaves no 
other interest to his wife but that of looking after him. He would 
certainly dislike her if she wore an intara and left him to breakfast 
alone during the whole Ramadan, whilst she fasted and prayed, but 
he is very glad when she is religious enough to follow one of the first 
precepts of the Prophet, and hide even the tips of her fingers from 
any other man but himself. 

‘If you want freedom to go about like the Europeans,’ said a 
relative of mine one day, ‘the young girls must ask for it alone, as I 
am sure no man would let his wife join them, and when you have got 
your wish the next step will be to marry Christians, for we won't have 
you then.’ 

And he was quite right, as very few Muslims would care to 
marry a girl who has been seen by other men. Modesty is the first 
quality necessary to a Turkish girl, and to produce this many strange 
ways are used. Ignorant of the great difference which may exist 
between outward actions and inward thoughts, a Turkish girl is only 
asked to pretend feelings she may or may not possess, and, whilst 
carefully screened from the sight of man, she receives her first 
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notions of reading in books which would bring a blush on the 
cheek of the most hardened French novel reader. From her earliest 
years she hears everyone around her speak of her marriage as the 
crowning aim of her existence. She will be told frankly that every 
piastre spent on her education is done so as to permit her marrying 
well ; and whilst she will learn to believe her life in her father’s house 
to be a sort of purgatory of which marriage is the Eden, she must 
seem to loathe the idea of leaving it, and, when the time for her to 
do so comes, must appear to feel the most poignant grief. A girl 
must seem to be entirely ignorant of the meaning of a betrothal. If 
she be well behaved she must cry when the ring is passed on her 
finger, but must not acknowledge before any of her friends that she 
understands what it means till the day on which the contract is 
signed, when, seeming to recognise for the first time the fate which is 
prepared for her, she must fall back in a dead faint. Even after that 
she must not ask any question on the name, family, or character of 
her betrothed, nor must she ever try to see him from afar. 

A friend of mine once told mea story of which she was a witness, 
and which will serve as an instance of the ease with which Turkish 
propriety can be shocked. 

A young girl, not more than eighteen, was once engaged to a 
young man whom she had every reason to believe unprincipled ; not 
daring to refuse him, she hit on an expedient which would give her 
her freedom without obliging her to take a step in the affair, and one 
day when, her mother being out, she was obliged to receive her future 
mother-in-law herself, she asked her very demurely if her son 
smoked. My friend said that she would never forget the look of sur- 
prise with which that worthy lady looked at her interlocutor ; she could 
not believe her ears, and on the question. being repeated gave a low 
affirmative and getting up left the room. The next day some excuse 
broke off the marriage, as the mother declared that she could not think 
of marrying her son to a girl as improper as this one had shown 
herself to be. Such laws, however, can hardly be carried out to the 
letter. Usually Turkish girls do speak of their marriage with their 
intimate friends, and by a present can always bribe those old Turkish 
story-tellersto find out something of the habits oftheir future husbands. 
They also look at their fiancé when they can find the chance to do so, 
and if their mother be very good-natured they go to the length of 
choosing their own trousseau. But some are so imbued with this false 
modesty that they will die before speaking of their wedding, even to 
their own sister. A very intimate friend of mine remained two years 
betrothed without either myself or any one else ascertaining if she 
knew anything about it, or if her bridegroom was satisfying to her, 
and it was only after her marriage that she retailed to me all the 
anxiety and apprehension, now happily dispelled, with which she had 
been secretly assailed during that long period. 
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When a Turk thinks of marrying he first speaks of it to his mother 
(no young man could address such a demand to his father, with whom 
he must act with as much reticence as the Turkish girl is obliged to 
show to everyone in general.) The mother will then, after consulting 
with her husband, go on a journey of discovery to every house which 
contains girls who may be considered eligible, and there ask to see 
them. Though the whole system is singularly confusing for a modest 
girl, nothing seems to me more irritating to the nerves of a girl with 
a moderate amount of pride than the thought that she is sent for to 
be stared at like a saleable article, and I feel justified in stating that 
there is not one girl in twenty who does not feel that the sooner such 
a custom is abandoned for another more soothing to her self-respect, 
the better it will be both for herself and for her husband. When a 
choice has been at last decided on, the proceedings will be opened 
by a mutual friend, who will proceed to sound the bride’s father on 
his intentions ; if his consent will seem forthcoming, the bridegroom’s 
father will then make the official demand, and, this accorded, will send 
his wife with a diamond ring, which, being placed on the bride elect’s 
finger, will conclude the preliminaries. 

As a Turkish contract is written in the selamlik, or men’s part of 
the house, the bride herself cannot attend; a friend or parent is then 
chosen as her representative, who, with two witnesses, will go to a 
curtained door, behind which the bride is hidden, and ask her if she 
will permit him to represent her. This question must be repeated 
three times before the bride can answer, as she is supposed to be over- 
powered with confusion and unable to speak; when at last she is 
prevailed on to reply, all three retire once more to the room where 
the guests await them. There the witnesses having testified’ to the 
bride’s consent, the cadi will turn to the bridegroom, and ask him if 
he accepts her for his wife. His consent being given, he will then 
ask how much he will give for her (the usual sum varying from five 
thousand pounds to three). This being stated, the cadi will take the 
young fellow’s hands in his own so as to make their thumbs touch, 
a handkerchief will be thrown over them, and the fetha (a prayer) 
being read, the ceremony will be terminated by the cadi’s writing 
down a description of the scene, in which will be stated the sum 
‘decided on, of which half will be kept back as a settlement in case of 
divorce or death, and the rest handed over to the father for his 
daughter’s immediate use. This money is, in fact, simply the sum 
with which a man buys a wife, as literally as if he got her from the 
slave market, and without which no marriage would be legal. 

This ceremony once over, the man is really married, as the wed- 
ding which follows is simply a form with which it would be easy to 
dispense. Ifa man wishes to break through his engagements after 
the contract, he must divorce his wife as legally as if he had been ten 
years married, even though he may not have yet seen her, and he may 
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also, if he wishes, take her home then and there, as she is both 
religiously and legally his wife. Such being the case, I do not see 
why the young couple should still be kept apart, and why they should 
not be permitted to see each other during the interval which must 
elapse before the wedding. The day after the contract he could be 
formally presented to her, and would afterwards come every day and 
sit with her for some hours, so that on his side he would learn to- 
appreciate the worth of his choice before it would be quite too late,. 
whilst she would be spared the confusion every girl must feel on en- 
tering the house of an utter stranger. Nothing can be urged against 
this, but that it would break down the system of false modesty 
established in our harems, and I think that the sooner that disap- 
pears the better for us. The more so, that the time does not seem 
far off when Turkish girls will ask for the privilege of a free choice, 
and refuse to bend, as they do now, to the authority of a father on a 
question which touches so closely their future welfare. 

The dress of a Turkish bride, though slightly theatrical, is very 
becoming and also very rich. No Turkish woman living in Constan- 
tinople would dare to marry in anything but a gold-embroidered 
dress, for however she might urge her straitened circumstances, such 
an excuse would not tend toalleviate the scorn with which her breach 
of etiquette would be treated, the more so that such dresses are hired 
ready-made for the benefit of the lower classes. With such a dress 
on, and a diamond waistband round her waist, the bride must submit 
to the martyrdom of having as many diamonds as can be found in 
the house placed in her hair, over which falls the heavy dawak, or 
gold-embroidered veil, which is destined to hide her features from the 
bridegroom. Two bunches of gold wire, not unlike very long horse- 
tails and called tellys, are then hung behind her ears and strewn down 
the front of her dress ; these, if pure gold, are so heavy that two per- 
sons are obliged to walk on either side and support them. Thus. 
accoutred, the poor girl is placed in a carriage, and, preceded by music,. 
is conveyed to her husband’s home, where he awaits her at the door,. 
through which, after some entreaties, he conducts her, and places her: 
on the throne prepared for her reception. This done he leaves her, 
to return after some time, escorted by his father and father-in-law, in 
whose presence he will, without lifting the bride’s veil or yet seeing 
her face, encircle her waist with a new diamond zone, the old one 
being thrown aside on his entrance. She will then advance, and, first 
kissing the hands of her own parents in token of gratitude for the 
long care they have taken of her, will do the same to her father-in- 
law, and then turning to her husband will kiss the hem of his coat in 
sign of subjection ; this over, they will once more retire, leaving her 
to her fate, which can hardly be considered a happy one, as she will 
be obliged to sit in state for everyone to stare at till night. How- 
ever, this custom only exists in Constantinople, as that of going with 
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music and lights to the mosques is confined to the Egyptian bride- 
groom, and never done in the capital, where the young man, after a 
light prayer, places a diamond bracelet on the bride’s arm and simply 
lifts her veil without more ado. 

Till some time ago a very strange addition was made to the 
Turkish bride’s dress—four diamonds chased in gold being stuck on 
her cheeks, forehead, and chin by a sort of gum which held them 
there for some time. They were, however, liable to fall; so a slave 
was placed near her with a cup of gum in her hand, would every ten 
minutes take them off, and, having dipped them in the cup, place 
them on her face. I remember having once seen a bride thus 
dressed, but now the custom has become obsolete, or is only confined 
to the lower classes. 

Wedding presents at Constantinople can only consist of Indian 
shawls or diamonds—these latter, however, being only offered by the 
relatives of both parties. The shawls, however, are general, and no 
guest would dare to appear at a wedding without one, sometimes 
fifty or forty being thus received by the new couple. These keep 
them till some other wedding makes it necessary to give them away 
in their turn, as no other use exists for them. The same may be 
said of the gold-embroidered ‘handkerchiefs given to the guests on 
the contract day, which can be turned to no use either, and like the 
others are only kept to be given back again if any occasion arose that 
made them necessary. On the other side, the young couple them- 
selves are very lavish of presents to each other. Once the contract 
being written, the bride becomes (as said higher up) the special 
possession of her husband, who sees himself obliged to look after her 
welfare. If the wedding be then adjourned for some time, he must 
send her a new dress for every feast, adding every other object 
necessary to her toilet, from the hotoz, or white gauze cap worn by 
nearly every Muslim, to a pair of satin slippers. He must also see 
that she is well furnished with diamonds, and every other time make 
her some small present which will testify to his sentiments. Whilst 
on her side the bride on her wedding day sees herself obliged to offer 
him a pair of diamond studs, a gold-embroidered purse, a pair of 
razors with diamond-studded handles, a morning gown made of 
Indian shawls, and another of white satin, as well as a diamond cigar- 
box. It is very rarely that at Constantinople a young couple set up 
house-keeping by themselves, as either the bride goes to live with her 
father-in-law, or, what occurs still oftener, the bridegroom is received in 
the bride’s family. In both cases, however, the bride is not exempted 
from the course of menial service to which a Circassian wife is 
subjected; like her, she must wait on her husband when dressing, 
rise when he enters the room, and kiss his hand when he comes back 
from his daily work. She cannot call him by his name, and when 
speaking to him must address him as Bey Effendi, If she is a very 
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dutiful woman, she will, if speaking of him to her friends, give him 
the name of benefactor, and she may even go so far as to call him the 
donor of her daily bread, without exciting anything but respect in 
the breast of her listeners. She cannot either leave the house with- 
out first asking his permission, not even to visit a dying friend, nor 
can she disobey the least of his wishes without incurring the blame 
of all her acquaintances. In a word, she must be as completely 
his slave as the Circassian in question. I remember hearing a 
young girl once boast before a friend that she would even clean her 
husband’s boots if she respected him. The listener, a lady of very 
good family, and married herself some time before, answered quietly : 
‘Of course you will, under any circumstances ; what would a man 
think of a wife who left his boots dirty till she learnt to respect him ?’ 

Such a life must seem strange to a European lady, who sees only 
in it a case of reversed position. Still I have seen Mohammedan ladies 
of high rank and an education which could bear comparison with that 
of any Christian girl do it willingly, and take it as a matter of course 
that they should serve where they loved. I have seen ladies with 
twenty slaves, and who would hardly deign to lift a book from the ground 
on their own account, do work which would be too much for the most 
hardened maid-of-all-work to attempt. Ihave seen girls brought up 
in every kind of indulgence, and who have never been thwarted in 
their whole lives, bow down before the authority of their husbands, 
and obey without a murmur the orders of a man who a few 
months before was entirely unknown to them, and I cannot help 
admiring a system which, whilst asking for so much devotion and 
sacrifice on one side, so rarely degenerates into tyranny on the 
other. 

‘Turkish husbands, as a rule, do not tyrannise over their wives 
when these are of the same nation as themselves, nor will they ill- 
treat them. With the exception of that little clause about meeting 
other men, they are usually very indulgent, and when brought up in 
Europe, though permitting their wives to serve them, will still treat 
them in everything with proper respect. In Constantinople a woman 
may upbraid a man in the street, and even ill-treat him with 
impunity, as her victim well knows that a harsh word from him 
would take him instantly to the station-house. In fact, here women 
are treated by the laws with a tender chivalry which would bear 
comparison with any European country. On our marrying with a 
private fortune of our own, the law binds it so closely that our 
husbands cannot touch it, except by our free will, and then only if 
we name him our steward. In the case, also, of deception on the 
man’s part as to his real position—that is, if he be of low extraction 
and has not stated it before marrying—a word from the wife to the 
cadi will oblige him to divorce her, and settle an income on her for 
some time. The same thing will occur if the man be unable to keep 
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his wife in a way worthy of her position. But no other excuse will 
permit a wife to leave her husband without forfeiting, not only the 
sum settled on her, but even her own private fortune. The reason 
given for this is, that women are much more liable to misfortune 
than men, who can work for themselves, so that it is preferable for a 
wife to live unhappily with her husband rather than to leave him 
and starve. A very good argument, perhaps, but I suppose hardly to 
be approved of by many women. On the other side, a woman who 
leaves her husband’s house for her father’s cannot be brought back, 
though the man is free to leave her utterly destitute if he wishes. 

In Turkey a divorce has not all the weight attached to it by 
Europeans. A woman divorced from her husband is not treated with 
contumely, even in the highest classes, and often marries again, this 
being caused by the facility with which a man may divorce his wife. 
There is no court to go to, and no trial to ensue. A man simply 
states to his wife that he has divorced her, on which she will go away, 
and the man having repeated the same to the cadi will have an act 
of divorce written, which he will send to her. If it is the first or 
second time that this occurs he may take her back again without 
any formality ensuing, and it will be only after the third that she 
will be lost to him for ever. Seeing the ease with which this may 
be done, it is not surprising if men abuse it and divorce their wives 
for a fault which is hardly worthy of a harsh word. However, in the 
higher classes it is not so general as in the lower, where a man often 
divorces his wife for a badly cooked dinner or an unsewed button, 
knowing very well that if he repents of it he may have her back before 
‘evening. I know a lady who was divorced from five husbands, and is 
now living with her sixth, without having incurred any worse censure 
than that which an unaccommodating temper must bring to all who 
indulge in it. 

The education of a Turkish girl is no easy thing. To be con- 
sidered perfect a young girl must not only go through the usual 
course of reading, piano, painting, embroidery, &c., but must be able 
to do plain sewing, to cut out and make a dress in the last Parisian 
fashion, to cook, to sweep, to iron—in fact, to learn every element of 
knowledge both useful and ornamental, the last in old-fashioned 
harems being considered the least necessary. Such being the case, 
and Turkish girls rarely remaining unmarried after twenty, their life 
can hardly be considered a lazy one. In fact, a girl who can sit lazy 
for an hour in a harem is looked on as lost to all feeling of good. 
‘Women were born to work’ is the maxim which is repeated to us 
every day, and to which we are bound to listen if we wish to be 
respected. Our lives are, then, too busy to give us much time to 
despond on our want of freedom. I think, too, that there is some 
sort of lethargic influence in the constant recurrence of the same 
daily routine which affects the brain, and renders it too drowsy to 
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permit of deep thought. Turkish women usually do what is asked 
of them with mechanical obedience to the laws of custom, without 
taking the pains of asking themselves if such a life is a worthy one. 
They rarely learn how to restrain their faults or expand their qualities, 
even when a good and pure education has given them the means to do 
so, and only act on instinct in both cases. 

Some girls, however, do keep intact their freedom of thought, 
and these are the most to be pitied, for either they join the ranks of 
advanced women and soon lose all sentiment of honour and truth, or 
remain as they are, knowing all the time that their life is hardly 
worthy of the energy, and feeling their heart ache for the freedom 
which they know impossible to obtain. I do not mean here the freedom 
of seeing men and showing our faces, for to me it seems that this 
is a thing without which we can easily do, but there is, I think, no 
place in the world where a stricter etiquette on so many useless and 
laughable things exists as in a harem. We can hardly move with- 
out coming near to some serious clause of our harem laws, without 
which we would be much happier, and certainly much better. Our 
very thoughts are governed, and such being the case every girl with 
a moderate amount of energy and will will suffer without doubt, and 
feel that life is hardly worth living whilst it continues thus re- 
strained. I must own it, however, that I am not quite sure if 
etiquette is only to blame here. Mohammedan women after a good 
education are always vaguely aware that something is missing in 
their lives, the existence of which would make life more enjoyable, 
but few, I think, can define what it is. 

Turkish households are always divided into two parts, the first 
being the selamlik, or men’s part, and the other the harem. If a 
man marries a Turkish girl this division will be more marked than 
when he takes a Circassian; in the latter case his wife, being 
naturally without any means but those he gives her, cannot pos- 
sess a sovereign right over her slaves, who, being bought by him, can 
hardly be said to belong to her. The latter, then, look up to him as 
their only master, and only obey her because he orders it, whilst a 
Turkish girl possessed of a private fortune of her own, and bringing 
her slaves from her father’s house, reigns over the harem as supremely 
as he does over the selamlik. The slaves, also, in the latter case 
depend entirely on her, and she is obliged to furnish them with 
every necessary without applying to her husband for means to do it~ 
In a word, the harem is her own peculiar sphere, and it is on her 
that devolves the duty of seeing that every one in it is comfortable. 
She is free to sell her slaves, marry them, or send them away without 
his being able to do more than remonstrate with her gently, and he 
would no more think of selling or buying a slave without her consent 
than she would of sending away a manservant. The furnishing of 
the harem also falls on her, and cannot be touched by her husband, 
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nor can he meddle with any detail of her expenditure, which is left 
entirely to her own direction. Though, however, the men usually 
keep to their part of the compact, and leave the whole burden of 
keeping the harem on the shoulders of their wives, these can rarely 
refrain from meddling with the selamlik, and not few govern both 
households at the same time. 

A Turkish girl has much more liberty allowed to her in seeing 
her relatives than she has when married, as then her husband 
regulates himself those whom he will permit her to meet. It de- 
pends, also, on him if she may see her brothers-in-law, a privilege 
often refused to her the more if they live in different houses. 
Sometimes, even when living together, a man will not permit -his 
wife to show herself to his brother, a state of affairs which obliges the- 
poor woman to be always hiding behind doors or chairs in the most 
undignified way at his entrance. A lady has the same privilege, 
however, as she can retaliate, if she likes, by debarring her husband 
from seeing her own sister. 

As it is only since some years that Turkish girls have been 
enabled to have good education, the children of the Turkish lady of 
our period are still too small to enable us to understand the full 
effect such an innovation will have on the following generation. 
Still we have every reason to hope that it will be a good thing for 
them, as it will enable them to look up to their mothers as their 
equals in everything, and dispel the strange feeling of superiority 
which both men and women feel now over their mothers. They 
will also learn to have much higher ideas of the comfort of their 
homes than the young men of these times possess, and will be im- 
pressed from their youth with greater notions of life than are taught 
now. Asa European gentleman once very pithily observed, it is a 
sad thing when a boy must be sent from home, in his most tender 
youth, as is done: here now, that he may escape the pernicious 
influence harem life has on his mind. Judging, also, from the few 
who return without new defects added to the old, this system is not 
a better one in any way. 

Our young men learn many things in Europe; if apt, they will 
come home thoroughly instructed in every branch of learning 
necessary to pursue their road in life, but in every sixty who go there, 
how many come back imbued with good principles? By my private 
experience of my countrymen, I think there are no more than ten, 
whilst the other fifty lose every vague idea of right or wrong they 
might have before possessed. This, of course, is not because the- 
system of sending them there is bad in itself. Europeans are rarely 
educated otherwise, and what is good for them ought not to be bad 
for us; it is simply because a child first gets its ideal of life from its 
immediate surroundings, and that the one it learns in a harem is 
wanting in every element of purity or truth. To have a mother 
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‘possessed of educated feelings will be, then, a great boon to the 
children born now, and will help their moral education to rise to 
higher levels than it has yet reached. 

I was once present at the baptism of a Turkish child, and will 
endeavour to describe this ceremony, though it is one with which 
many people dispense, and which is neither legal nor religious. 
‘The child was only seven days old, this being the age when it is 
thought necessary to name him, and was lying on a bed covered 
‘with that gold wire of which I spoke higher up, and which, in this 
case, was tied to the bedstead with diamond pins. Some salt and a 
sieve being brought by the nurse, the mother took up the child and 
placed it in the sieve, and giving one end of it to the nurse she took 
the other and shook it slightly, whilst the nurse placed her mouth 
to the child’s ear and called it loudly by the name given to it. The 
salt was then sprinkled over it, and after a slight prayer the sieve 
was shaken once more, and whilst the salt fell to the ground the child 
‘was ordered to obey his father and mother, after which it was taken 
out of the sieve and placed again in its bed, the father entering at 
the same moment, and presenting the mother with a pair of diamond 
earrings and the nurse with an Indian shawl. 

If a Turkish lady possessed of a private fortune dies, the husband 
inherits one quarter, another goes to the children, and the rest to 
the parents of the deceased; whilst if she has no children the 
husband then takes the half. A widow, if childless, inherits also a 
quarter of her husband’s fortune as well as the sum first settled on 
her, but if she has a child she has right to the eighth part of his 
fortune, the rest being divided between the other relations. 

I think I have shown that some of our laws are very favourable 
to women, and that no land would lose much in adopting them. 
Barring the law on divorce, the interest of women is well looked to, 
and it seems to me that we cannot complain of our first lawgivers. 
That all marriages should be happy is impossible, but seeing the 
strange manner in which we become acquainted with our future 
husbands, and all the “chances that exist against our happiness, we 
have comparatively few failures in that line, and can be well proud of 
our wedded life. 

ADALET. 














THE IMPENDING ELECTIONS IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


THE two great branches of the English-speaking race are about to 
pass judgment upon their present rulers, and to dismiss or re-engage 
them as it suits their good pleasure. 

Both are to elect rulers known respectively as ‘ Premier’ and as 
‘President,’ also members of their popular Houses, and both are to 
leave untouched their second Chambers. So far there is perfect 
accord, but beyond this differences appear which it may be interesting 
to note, especially since one finds in the Old Home indications of 
a growing opinion, held already by some of the ablest men of both 
parties, that sooner or later democracy here must eventually find it 
best, and even necessary, to adopt the numerous checks and counter- 
checks provided by the American Constitution, which may be justly 
regarded in the highest sense as a very conservative instrument, 
which has, indeed, justified this title by the fruit that it has pro- 
duced, viz. by far the most truly conservative people that speak the 
English tongue—a people who think, whether justly or no ‘makes 
no difference—their political institution perfect, and who, therefore, 
would regard all proposals of change, if any were made, with 
aversion. 

The first difference we note is, that not only the day but the 
hour is fixed at which the appeal is to be taken in the Republic. 
Between the rising and the setting of the sun on the ‘ first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November’ every fourth year, the votes 
are deposited, and the result known ere the people retire to rest. 
Under the British Constitution an interesting uncertainty exists. 
The summons comes like a thief in the night, as it pleases best the 
Premier, and about three weeks are spent in reaching the result. 
The Republic will cast, say, 11,000,000 votes; the Monarchy, about 
one half as many. The date upon which the elected representa- 
tives shall assemble and the date at which they will again lay 
down their official duties in the Republic are also fixed. In the Old 
Home these are, within bounds, at the pleasure of the Premier. 

The constituencies to which the two Governments will appeal are 
widely different. In the Republic universal suffrage prevails, one 
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man one vote; the suffrage is protected by laws requiring voters in 
the large cities to register a short period, usually ten days before 
election day; and what is known as the ‘Australian Ballot Box 
Reform’ has already been introduced in many of the States, and is 
fast becoming universal. It has been found admirably adapted for 
preventing the possibility of exerting undue influence upon the voter 
and completely guarding the secrecy of his ballot. The recent dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons upon ‘one man one vote’ has 
directed attention to the inequalities of the present electoral law in 
Britain. Nothing could be simpler than the American plan, which 
may be briefly described as follows: Every ten years a national 
census is taken of the people; the total population is divided by the 
number of representatives which constitute the House, which is 356, 
and the number of people which each representative is called upon to 
represent is thus obtained ; each State is given the number of repre- 
sentatives in the House to which its population entitles it. 

Fractions remain over in each State, and it has been the practice, 
when the fractions exceed one-half the number required for a repre- 
sentative, to give an additional member. In this way the number 
of total representatives is sometimes increased two or three each ten 
years. Under this plan a redistribution of electoral power occurs 
every ten years. The State of Pennsylvania, for instance, has been 
steadily regaining its former supremacy, and has now thirty repre- 
sentatives as compared with thirty-four allotted to the State of New 
York. The difference was formerly much greater. In the appor- 
tionment which has just taken place, the great North-Western States 
gained; while several of the older States lost members. The number 
of members having been assigned to each State, it devolves upon the 
State legislatures to divide the States into equal electoral districts. 
The number of people whom each representative of the popular House 
of Congress represents thus continues constantly to grow; it now 
exceeds 170,000. By this simple automatic plan perfect equality 
is reached and maintained, every man’s vote being precisely of the 
same weight. There is no property or university vote. Having 
reached the bed-rock of equality, the suffrage question never appears ; 
it is settled to the satisfaction of everybody, because upon a perfectly 
-equal basis. 

It is difficult for a democratic visitor to his native land to under- 
stand how statesmen can oppose equal electoral districts and equal 
value of vote because of supposed advantages or disadvantages to 
party; the Republican idea being that if a majority of the people 
are Conservative their views should prevail; if, on the other hand, 
the majority are Liberal their views should prevail. The advantage 
or disadvantage to a party does not seem to the American to have 
‘any bearing upon the subject, the question being, What will most 
truly express the real wishes of the people, man for man ? 
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While the election in the Monarchy is a special one at which only 
members of the Lower House are to be voted for, in the Republic it 
is the usual bi-yearly election of members of Congress and of both 
Houses of the State legislatures, Governors of States, State Treasurers, 
Secretaries of State, Attorneys-General, Controllers, State Auditors, 
&c., and also in many cases for judges and officials, and for all county 
officers. The Republican finds at every second election, at intervals 
of four years, an additional ballot-box placed in the line, of from 
twelve to sixteen boxes, in which he deposits his choice for certain 
men, called ‘ electors,’ who meet and formally elect as President the 
candidate of the party which receives a majority of the votes of the 
Electoral College. I have always considered that the wildest remark 
ever made in Parliament, so far as I have read Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, was that of my friend Sir Lyon Playfair, who, wishing to 
compare cost of the hereditary and elected heads, stated in support of 
the Bill increasing the revenues of the Prince of Wales that, in his 
opinion, ‘the United Kingdom could not stand the financial strain 
of a Presidential election.’ There is no such thing—per se. Naturally 
more excitement accompanies the usual election for most officials 
State and national at: which a President is also to be chosen; but as 
the general election always takes place in November, when the rural 
community is practically idle, and the parades are usually torchlight 
processions held in the evening, the loss of productive labour caused 
is much less than a visitor would be apt to conclude. The money 
spent for speakers, halls, brass bands, &c., is greater than here ; but, 
on the other hand, the sums passing through the hands of the national 
committees, whips, &c., is much less in the Republic than in Britain. 
Inasmuch as the election here for members of Parliament and Pre- 
mier is a special election, the cost of electing the ruler per head is 
very much greater than in America. If county and city officials, 
school boards, &c.; were elected here along with the members of 
Parliament at the same election, the Monarchy would then save in 
cost as the Republic does by making only one appeal for State and 
national officials, at every second appeal only adding to the long list 
of candidates for various offices an additional name for President. 
It is impossible to estimate the direct and indirect costs of an appeal 
to the people ; but as these appeals are absolutely necessary to govern- 
ment by the people, their cost is fully justified. By having an 
hereditary nominal head of society in Britain the cost of electing 
the political head is nowise lessened; and it is a remarkable 
fact that the appeals to the people on both sides of the Atlantic 
occur at the same average intervals of time. Since the Reform Bill, 
Britain has elected its ruler every four years and two months; the 
American elects his ruler every four years. Other arguments must 
be sought for maintaining an hereditary nominal ruler of the social 
world, in addition to a political ruler, than the expense of electing the 
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latter, which was Sir Lyon’s point; for the election of the Republican 
ruler involves no more additional expense than the election of the 
Premier in Britain. Indeed, as before pointed out, it is not so 
great; being only an incident of a general election for all the officers 
of the nation and the States, forty-four in number, which must be 
held.!, What costs in both countries is the appeal to the people to- 
select rulers, and this cannot be. avoided in either. The political 
ruler in the Republic being the social head as well, both offices are 
combined.. The maintenance of an hereditary social ruler and family 
in Britain, therefore, is an expense added to the cost of the election 
of the political ruler from which the Republic is wholly free. 

Another fundamental difference between the two countries is that 
every official elected by the Republic receives payment from the 
State for his services, and is free from all official expenses of nomi- 
nation or election. Members of Congress receive each $5,000 per 
annum, and the members of State legislatures from, say, $600 to 
$1,500. The public watches their attendance upon public duties 
jealously ; and as all legislatures, including Congress, meet as a rule at 
noon and adjourn in time for dinner, it is not possible for men whose 
time is required in professional or business pursuits to be members, 
whose first, prime, and only duty is to attend to the business of the 
State. Owing to the fact that members of Congress and State 
legislatures are paid, the constituencies are able to select the men 
considered best qualified. These are generally popular, public- 
spirited young men, or elderly men who have earned the respect and 
confidence of the community by long years of useful life. I cannot 
count more than half a dozen—certainly there are not a dozen—rich 
men in the House of Representatives, and in the Senate (consisting 
of eighty-eight, members) there are not more than, a dozen rich men. 
Judged by the standard of riches of the House of-Lords,there are not 
half the number named. Indeed, the millionaire has little chance of 
being elected by any constituency to the House. In the new States 
several, however, have been elected -by the State legislatures to the 
Senate; but both Senate and House, considered as bodies, are com- 
posed of poor men, It is certain that a,majority of both Houses 
could not possibly take official position except for the salaries paid 
by the State in return for their services. In the Monarchy, the 
reverse is true: a vast majority in both Houses of Parliament possess 
independent revenues. The government, of the Republic is thus 
government by the poor; that of the Monarchy, government by the 
rich, 

Another difference may, perhaps, be not considered an advantage 
in the old land, because people might wonder what subject’ they 


1 The State of Maine, which has only a population of 661,086, with four representa- 
tives in Congtess, is now, I believe, the only State that elects its State officers sepa- 
rately from its Presidential electors. This is expected to be changed. 
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could get which would interest them as much as the daily wrangle of 
politicians, The difference is very marked. In these days of im- 
pending dissolution we may not be surprised that the conversation 
everywhere drifts into the one subject. But at all seasons the 
American is surprised to find that politics are the principal subject 
of conversation in Britain, ranking next to the weather, I should say, 
as the result of my own experience. How different this is in 
America I need not tell anyone who knows that land. Having 
given their confidence for a fixed term to one man as President, and 
his Cabinet, and to the representatives elected to Congress, these 
agents are permitted to show their ability: they have their innings, 
and politics cease, until just previous to the next election, to be the 
engrossing subject of discussion or interest. When the performers, 
as in the old land, are continually dancing upon the tight-rope before 
us, and liable to fall at any moment, all eyes are naturally fixed upon 
them, and the national mind is thus diverted, as we should say, from 
raore important subjects, and led into an unceasing controversy in 
regard to the merits of the various solo performers. The publication 
of the speeches ‘made in Parliament by the newspapers upon this 
side seems to promote much vain speaking. The honourable member 
from Kansas or Nebraska, on the other hand, rises in Congress and 
asks permission to have printed in the Record of Congressional 
Proceedings ‘a few remarks with which he does not wish to trouble 
the House in the present state of public business.’ Unanimous con- 
sent is required; but need it be said this is never refused, but always 
granted ‘with cheers’? The speech is printed in pamphlet form, and 
sometimes in the favourable local newspapers of the honourable 
member’s district... This is the end desired, for it is intended strictly 
‘for home consumption,’ to be ‘ drunk on the premises,’ as it were. 
The time of the National Assembly is thus saved for business. It is 
a delicate point, I know; but truly, I think the average American 
Congressman much less vain and much more modest, and infinitely 
more mindful of the wishes of his colleagues, than the average 
British M.P., for he scarcely ever bores the House or consumes its 
valuable time by inflicting upon it the ‘ great effort’ he has prepared, 
not to inform the House, but to electrify the rustics at home. 

I scarcely know a difference between the two constitutions which 
involves such far-reaching consequences as fixed and unfixed terms 
of office. . An Executive Government in power for four years, and an 
Executive liable to be changed at any time by the vote of one House 
of the Legislature, constitutes most of the difference between Fierce 
Democracy and Conservative Representative Government. 

A House of representatives with fixed terms which nothing can 
shake or affect, and a House of members dependent upon the will of a 
majority of that House, leads to most of the differences which strike 
one in comparing the two countries in their political aspects. In the 
VoL. XX XII—No. 185 L 
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case of the Republic with its fixed terms of office, there is no decisive 
advantage to be gained by defeating measures of the party in power 
early in the life of the Congress. The opposition cannot possibly 
shorten the innings of its opponents. Therefore, until new elections 
are impending the business of the country is transacted, not indeed 
without political bias, but without parties coming to the actual 
‘tug of war,’ which is said to begin here the moment the Speaker 
takes the chair even in a new Parliament. No fatal blow can be 
inflicted, because the life of the opposing party in power is beyond 
danger. The strife is not mortal, and hence for the first session the 
contest resembles more a friendly fencing match, or two boat-crews 
training on the same river in playful rivalry for the coming struggle. 

But the greater advantage of the fixed term of office, and especially 
the four years during which the President and Cabinet hold the 
power of the Executive safe beyond reach of interference, is, that 
men can disregard the first gust of popular frenzy, should one arise, 
and await with calm faith the coming of the sober second thought of 
the people ; and it is not the first voice of the people which is the 
voice of God, I am very sure—it must be the second ; the Premier in 
Britain, having to save himself and his party at the moment, must 
bow to the storm when it is at its height; he has notime to wait the 
return of calm wisdom. He is tempted not to keep the ship of state 
upon its true course, but to shift, even if it should drive it among 
the rocks. The American captain sails an unsinkable ship. No 
cyclone can even sweep him from its deck. He will sail his course 
to the end of the voyage, and only surrender command when he 
hands her over to the owners safe in the harbour, his duty done. It 
is as if the officers of the British ship of State were required always to 
keep her upon an even keel ; if ever permitted to lie over to one side, 
even one degree, they must perforce give up command. The 
American captain lets the ‘ winds blow wrack,’ and the sails fill, and 
the good ship lie over under the inspiring gale which sends the winds 
whistling through the rigging. What cares he whether the most 
weight be on one side or the other during the crisis? He sails 
right on. The good ship is made to outride storms, and will right 
itself when the gale ceases. Men in power dealing with subjects 
about which they have all sources of knowledge open to them must 
be very poor men indeed who do not know better than the ignorant 
what must eventually prove itself best for their country. What 
is to be permanently good, even if temporarily unpopular, is the 
thing to be seen; and the man who sees this, and stands firmly for 
it, stamps himself that which democracy never fails to support, and 
even idolise—a leader. Six months, a year, such a leader says, will 
explode this craze, prove its folly ; and long before our term of office 
expires the truth will be clear to all. There is, consequently, less 
temptation for leaders to defer to popular clamour. They have time 
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in which to plant good seed and prove to the people that they 
are true guides who have pointed out the right and resolutely 
rejected the wrong path. To be thus right and far-sighted, and 
true to one’s own convictions, even once in a lifetime, is to secure 
for a man in the Republic a position of commanding importance, 
whether in or out of power. 

Lincoln said it was a bad time to ‘ swap horses when crossing the 
stream ;’ the worst time of all for a Government to lay down its 
powers, and for new, untried men to take command, is when the 
tempest blows. 

It has been said that both countries leave untouched their 
second Chambers, and so they do, as far as direct action upon these 
is concerned. But in the case of the Senate, a general election in 
America may indirectly affect it after a time through the election of 
new Senators by the State legislatures now about to be elected 
along with President, members of Congress, &c. ; while the House of 
Lords in Britain remains, as before, unaffected by the appeal to the 
people. The Senate is composed of two Senators from each State. 
The term of office is six years, but so divided that the terms end in 
different years, so that one-third only retires every second year. 
No state even can change both of its Senators at once, as there is 
always an interval of four years between the expiration of their terms. 
Through this provision a constant stream of retiring and incoming 
Senators flows in and out of the Senate, elected by the State legis- 
latures, which are fresh from the people ; so that the Senate is kept 
in constant touch with the popular will. 

Thus the three branches of the American Government, legislative, 
consultive (as we may call the Senate), and executive, have each 
different terms of office; so that no vote of the people can change 
the entire governing forceat any onetime. This is the work of years 
and of several appeals to the electorate, with the same result. The 
President rules for four years, the Lower House of Congress for two 
years; while the Senate is self-perpetuating, it is for ever; that 
is, at least. two-thirds of it at any given time must be composed of 
former members whose terms have not expired. As a matter of fact, 
a much greater proportion of it is old blood, as many Senators are 
re-elected. Thus the infusion of the new blood may slowly modify, 
but can never overwhelm. The powers of the Senate are remarkable. 
Much is said of the patronage of the President, but, great as is his 
influence sometimes politically, he can only nominate men for office to 
the Senate. Judges of the Supreme Court, ministers to foreign lands 
equally with the list of postmasters proposed by him, are dependent 
upon receiving the approval of the Senate, which is often refused. 
Members of his own Cabinet are equally so, although it is the custom 
of the Senate to approve these as a matter of course, it being con- 
sidered due to every President that he should be allowed to select his 
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own Cabinet. Nevertheless, the power to reject men proposed for 
the Cabinet is sometimes used. All treaties entered into by the 
President are likewise subject to the Senate’s approval. It is, I 
believe, justly entitled to the compliment generally paid to it as being 
the only second Chamber in the world ‘with power.’ Thus it-will 
readily be seen that an unconsidered measure or a wave of popular 
excitement, even if lashed into fury, must dash against the solid 
walls of three distinct branches of government, all of which must 
be satisfied of the wisdom of any end desired, and each being 
entirely independent of the popular will as long as its fixed term 
of office endures; and the most powerful of the three, the Senate, 
being substantially a permanent body of trained officials, even 
if the majority there may sway slowly between parties, yet it is 
always a majority of men who have been long in office, and who 
have fixed tenures of office. It is these conservative elements upon 
which statesmen can depend in emergencies. They have enabled 
them to withstand every violent craze that has swept over the populace. 
The madness—-for I can use no milder term—at the Alabama escape, 
the gust aroused by the Mason and Slidell incident, the sending of 
troops by Britain to Canada, the premature demand for the Emancipa- 
tion proclamation, the demand for the punishment of Jefferson Davis 
and others, the Greenback excitement, and just now the Silver Ques- 
tion, are all cases in point. There are always in existence a Senate, 
and a House of Representatives, and an Executive, each with fixed 
terms of office, who have in their hands the guidance and control 
of all important questions, and whose terms of office do not all expire 
at the same time, while the affirmative action of all three is in- 
dispensable for any action at all. 

It must not be inferred that the deliberate will of the people can 
be thwarted or overridden by the conservative checks which I have 
described. Of course it must prevail, and does so ; not with the rush 
of the torrent, but with the calm flow of a steady stream, the popular 
will works its way. Time is gained for ample discussion when time 
is all-important. If an end desired be advantageous, it is not 
much of an injury to wait two or three years for it. If the end 
temporarily sought be injurious, that length of ‘time will suffice to 
expose and defeat it, and wise legislators, seeing the people carried 
away momentarily by any sudden gust of passion, can— 


Upon the heat of their distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. 


Time is the agent of steady, sound progressive evolution; 
passion, of revolution. 

The present attitude of political parties in the two countries 
furnishes another strong contrast. In the new country there is a 
perfect poverty of issues. The best, and indeed the usual, political 
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cry in the Republic is fortunately unavailable—the charge of political 
.corruptio,. .The ‘ Outs’ here in Britain might as well attempt to raise 
the ery political corruption against Salisbury, Balfour, and Goschen as 
for the ‘Outs’ to attempt itagainst President Harrisonand his Cabinet. 
It has not even been suggested. In regard to the Silver Question, 
the Democratic members of the House of Representatives have 
refused even to consider ‘free coinage.’ These number more than 
two-thirds of the entire House, so that issue cannot be made by that 
party. In regard to the Tariff, it has been found necessary to go no 
further with the Bills that were expected reducing or abolishing 
duties. The correspondent of the Times states that the Southern 
Democrats would not concur in this policy. This was inevitable, It 
is no longer the Northern Republican manufacturers, but the Southern 
Democratic manufacturers, who are the foremost opponents of proposed 
-tariff reductions. It was chiefly they who changed the Mills Bill in 
committee to such an extent that it was scarcely recognisable, and 
then defeated it altogether. Neither party in America can seriously 
change the tariff, although the Democratic party, having no other issue, 
must incorporate in its platform ‘ Tariff Reform ’—words without much 
meaning. The platforms of the two great parties, with this exception, 
will be, therefore, necessarily greatly alike, and the contest will probably 
turn more upon the character of the two nominees than ever. 

' Upon this side of the water the visitor sees the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, with its promises for the future, as the issue upon the 
Liberal side ; and on the other hand, the record of the good and even 
Liberal work done by the present Government as the platform of the 
Conservative; and there is the question of the management of 
Ireland as the main issue between parties ; so that the electors of the 
Old Land have a decided advantage—if it be an advantage—over the 
electors of the New: they will at least know that many political 
questions remain undecided in the Monarchy, and that they are 
about to pass judgment upon some of these. 

After the appeals are over, nothing will have been settled in the 
Republic by the appeal, but there remains the negative virtue that 
nothing will be unsettled. The morning after election Democrats and 
Republicans will shake hands and laugh over the defeat of one of the 
two great parties, and the country will settle down to its work of 
still further developing the resources of the country, and improving 
its educational, scientific, and artistic institutions, which are expanding 
and improving at a pace not less rapid than the population and 
wealth of the country. Comparatively little will be heard of politics 
for at least three years. 

Each reader may speculate for himself upon the conditions after 
the coming appeal here; but it is to be feared that a striking con- 
trast: will still exist between the Old and the New Land whichever 
party may be successful at the polls, for one speaks through my 
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countryman Lord Rosebery of coming legislation which must be 
tried, even if ‘experimental,’ if the Liberals succeed ; and the other 
party through that other most distinguished countryman, Mr. Balfour, 
of the trial which government by a small majority is yet to undergo 
under the present democratic conditions. So that with either Liberal 
or Conservative victory the ship of state appears to have stormy 
seas before her, and politics, instead of being relegated to a ‘back 
seat’ for years as in the Republic, will probably continue to absorb 
most of the time, thought, and conversation of the people. But 
the contrast between the Monarchy and the Republic, great as it is 
at present, is one which I believe is to become less and less year 
after year, until the two great branches of the English-speaking 
race, possessed of the same language, literature, law and religion, 
shall also possess the advantages of similar conservative constitutions. 
‘Old England’ and ‘ New England’ cannot permanently differ very 
much, only such slight variation can remain as a slightly differing 
environment renders necessary and healthful to both. The demo- 
eracy, after sweeping away every shred of privilege here, may 
be trusted to pause and become as truly conservative in the Old 
Home as in the New, for the political equality of the citizen once 
established makes all citizens conservative. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 









WHY I SHALL VOTE FOR THE UNIONIST 
CANDIDATE 










[ NotE.—The subjoined articles may be taken as a fair sample of 
the way in which the political situation of the moment is regarded 
by that great and varied majority of educated Englishmen who, 
while their interests lie in literature, commerce, or science—whether 
they are Churchmen, Baptists, Wesleyans, or Roman Catholics—do 
not usually much concern themselves with party politics. 

Their views, though distasteful to many ‘wire-pullers’ as those 
of the classes, will certainly be shared in the long run by the masses. 
In this country at any rate, the classes proceed directly from the ia} 
masses, whose ablest, best educated, and most successful children Mt 
they are, and of whom the parents, so far from being jealous, are 
justly proud, and not too proud to learn.— Ed. NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 
















I 






I aM asked to give my reasons for voting for a Unionist candidate at 
the approaching election. For so revolutionary a change the burden 
of proof lies on the other side ; but it may be well to hear something 
of what may be said against it. Ihave seen no evidence in its favour 
that appears to me worthy of serious consideration, whilst that in 
opposition to it seems to me unanswerable. 

If the contention is that with a Parliament of its own Ireland 
would enjoy a freedom not now accorded to it, we have only to turn 
to its condition when it had such a Parliament. The Roman Catholic 
claims to sit in Parliament were then denied ; Roman Catholics were 
restricted in their power of building places of worship, and often 
hindered from doing so; perfect liberty with respect to the education 
of their children was denied them; sedition and rebellion were rife, 
and in maintaining the supremacy of the law streams of blood had 
continually to be shed; the people generally were poor and down- 
trodden, and the moral and physical condition of the country was most 
unsatisfactory. So far as legislation can remove these grievances, it 
has been effected by the Imperial Parliament. 

More than this.’ There is no evil from which any class of the 
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community in Ireland is suffering that Parliament would not now 
remove if the existence of the evil that needs removing could be proved. 
The land laws are more favourable to the occupiers in Ireland than 
they are to those living in England or Scotland. Grants from the 
Imperial treasury for draining the land, for developing the fisheries, 
for improving the means of communication, for alleviating the dis- 
tress of the poor and the education of their children, have been made 
to an exceptional extent for Ireland. It possesses a much larger pro- 
portion of representatives in Parliament than any other portion of the 
United Kingdom, and a greater amount of time is devoted by the 
Legislature to a consideration of what may affect its interests than is 
given to any other province of the Empire. 

If we look to the condition of the people, we find them, speak- 
ing generally, better paid, better housed, better fed, than they were 
before the Union; there are now large sums in the savings banks 
where previously there was no thought of saving ; and wherever there 
is industry and thrift, as in the North, there is prosperity and content- 
ment. ‘To judge from what is stated in the newspapers, the only 
wrongs of which the people have to complain are that the decrees of 
the National League are not allowed to override the law of the land; 
that tenants are not allowed to refuse to pay their rents, and when 
evicted, to murder those who take their farms, or to maim their 
cattle ; and that the rights of landowners are protected equally with 
those of the tenants. 

Whilst, then, there are no existing wrongs that could be legiti- 
mately righted by the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin with 
a Ministry to direct the affairs of the country independent of that 
which governs the empire from Westminster, are there any reason- 
able grounds for supposing that a native Parliament and Ministry 
would secure more unity in the country than at present exists, 
stimulate trade and the industry of the people to a greater extent 
than is now found, or add to the prosperity and happiness of the 
people in any other way ? 

We have striking evidence in the recent action of the province of 
Ulster that such a Parliament would not secure unity. That most 
active, industrious, and thrifty portion of the people assert, in 
language not to be misunderstood, that nothing shall induce them to 
submit to an Irish Parliament. They value their connection with 
England, and from that they will not part. To secure their ad- 
herence force would therefore be required. Who is to supply that 
force? If it be the other portions of Ireland the result would cer- 
tainly be doubtful: if it is to be furnished by an English army, 
there can be no doubt that the feeling of a large portion of English- 
men and Scotchmen would be with the people of Ulster, and a civil 
war commenced in Ireland might be disastrously extended to England 
and Scotland. 
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To judge from the leaders of the Nationalist party, is there ground 
for expecting from them such an amount of statesmanship, such 
superior tact and ability in welding together discordant elements of 
the community, such thought and consideration for opponents as 
would give them a power and influence which existing statesmen do 
not possess? As yet we have seen no evidence to justify any such 
anticipation: we have had no proof of their constructive ability, but 
a good deal of their influence in a contrary direction. They are able 
to oppose and thwart and stir up strife. They quarrel amongst them- 
selves. Personal jealousies and rivalries are rife amongst them ; and 
as yet, so far as I am able to judge, no promise has appeared of states- 
manlike power. Is there any prospect that such rulers would stimu- 
late trade, and add to the material prosperity of the country? If so, 
how is it that none of them come from the prosperous and advancing 
North? The best evidence they could give of their ability to raise 
the general condition of Ireland would be to begin by elevating that 
portion of it with which they are connected. And it may be added, 
if there are abler men in the party, how is it that we never hear of 
them ? 

What is there, then, to be said from the Irish point of view in 
favour of Home Rule? There seems to be nothing but a vague, un- 
reasoning sentimental feeling that is nursed by antipathy to England, 
for which there were grounds in the past, but for which there are 
none in the present. Moreover, it is useful as a political engine to 
men who have their own ends and ambitions to serve; and the 
passions of the people are aroused in its favour by assertions and 
representations that are neither just nor generous. 

Supposing that Home Rule were given, have we any grounds 
for supposing that the people of Ireland would be more satisfied than 
they are at present, or to expect that the portion of them who clamour 
for Home Rule would be content with what they had got and cease to 
agitate the country for further change? There have been many 
efforts made by Parliament to conciliate them ; what has been the 
result ? When the Irish Church was disestablished, that was to bring 
perfect peace : when Mr. Gladstone introduced his land bills, we were 
assured that now all ill-feeling was to cease, the real cause of all the 
strife and hostility between classes had at last been discovered, and was 
about to be healed for ever. Is Ireland more content now than it was 
then? or if it is so, is it not the result of the firm hand with which it 
has been ruled during the last six years, and not of the so-called 
healing measures by which those years were preceded? Was not the 
immediate effect of these measures to stimulate discontent and out- 
rage, and to make the state of the country worse than it was before ? 

Should Home Rule be given, the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament must either be retained or surrendered. If it be retained, 
is it not certain that there will be ceaseless efforts to throw off the 
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yoke, and protests perpetually made and resistance threatened when 
the superior authority attempts to restrain or interfere with the 
wishes or resolutions of the inferior body? We are warned by the 
Irish Nationalist members what to expect ; and if the divisions in the 
Nationalist party accomplish nothing else they will certainly secure that 
neither party will dare to yield in the least degree to the authority 
which the Imperial Parliament desires to retain over the country. 
And if that authority should be relinquished, and the Irish Ministry 
should be made independent of any control from the Queen’s Govern- 
ment in England, what have the Nationalist leaders given us reason to 
anticipate? They refuse to drink the Queen’s health at their feasts, 
they will not listen to such music as ‘ God save the Queen,’ they tell 
us that England’s hour of weakness is Ireland’s opportunity; so that 
if unhappily we were to be embroiled by a foreign war, we might 
expect that the many convenient ports in Ireland for harbouring ships 
would be tenanted by cruisers seeking to make prey of the vessels 
conveying the food without which a famine must overtake us, whilst 
a portion of our army would have to watch the opposite shore, from 
which an attack might be more successfully made than from else- 
where. If the speeches of their leaders are to be accepted as 
evidence, therefore, we must certainly reckon upon Ireland as a pos- 
sible hostile power. It is well for us not to deceive ourselves. The 
Irish respect and admire the strong hand that dares to govern, they 
despise and reject a Government that weakly yields to unreasonable 
demands, and that expects to secure peace by making concessions in 
order to silence agitation. Paper agreements and the clauses of an 
Act of Parliament will avail little to check demands, or to preserve 
the rights they are intended to safeguard, or peaceful relations 
between the countries that now form a United Kingdom. 

Whether, therefore, we look to Ireland or to England, to the 
interests and advantages of the industrious and thrifty portion of 
the commercial North, or to the peace and prosperity of the other 
parts of Ireland; or._whether we consider the quiet and well-being of 
England, we may see much to dispose us to use every effort to secure 
a majority for the Unionist cause at the approaching election, and no 
inducement whatever to support a system of Home Rule, from which, 
if we are to judge from the past, neither peace nor prosperity, neither 
social well-being nor moral improvement can be expected. I say 
nothing of other matters, as the leaders of the Separatist party tell us 
that until the question of Home Rule is settled they will not touch 
other legislative questions. 

ROBERT GREGORY 
(Dean of St. Pauls). 
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II 


In 1886 there was some excuse for simple-minded people who 
believed that the Home Rule Bill of that year satisfied the final 
claims of Irish nationalism. The Nationalist leaders had said so, 
and their word was sufficient. We now know on their own confession 
that they accepted the Bill merely as an instalment. How could 
it be otherwise ? They were but the instruments of a party which 
moves behind the scenes. Those who floated them into power and 
who kept them in their pay could not but control their policy. But 
it is no slight gain to have the issue cleared. In 1886 the Irish 
party were duping the English people. In 1892 their meaning is 
beyond doubt. 

Let us for the moment suppose that Home Rule has been carried, 
and let us think out the consequences. The most sanguine Nation- 
alist will admit that Home Rule will not set things straight ina day. 
Those who have been led to expect a golden era will be sadly dis- 
illusioned. For some time, at least, capital will be withdrawn from 
the country, and economic troubles must increase. The party of Dis- 
ruption will here see their opportunity. ‘We are hampered,’ they 
will say, ‘ by the restrictions placed on us. We cannot protect our 
trade. We cannot endow our religion. We cannot deal freely with 
our education. The Home Rule policy has failed because it is fenced 
with vexatious safeguards. Trust the people. Withdraw your re- 
strictions. What if in name it is Separation? It is in truth the 
Union of Hearts.’ Every argument that is now used for Home Rule 
will then be used, and with redoubled force for Separation. Many in 
Ireland who are now not even Home Rulers will then be Separatists. 
They will throw themselves into the movement with the passion of 
disappointed hope and the energy of despair. 

If we are not to-day prepared to face these consequences, let us 
reflect before we have taken the first and fatal step. We are about 
to plant an outpost against Great Britain, to create on our own flanks 
a possibly hostile state from whose shores an enemy’s fleet could issue 
in time of war to harass our commerce and cut off our food supplies, 
The nucleus of this hostile power already exists in the Irish-American 
Fenians. English Home Rulers talk lightly of the reconquest of 
Ireland. Are those who have not the courage to hold what they 
have likely to win back what they have lost, and at the cost of civil 
war ? 

Even if Ireland with one voice demanded Home Rule it would be 
unsafe for Great Britain to concede the demand. How much more 
when the most prosperous, the most progressive, the most loyal 
section of the Irish people protest against it solemnly! From North 
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to South the minority in Ireland have met and expressed their un- 
alterable resolve not to transfer their allegiance to a Parliament led 
by men who for years have striven to trample down Imperial law and 
to sever Ireland from the Empire. They are met with the reply, 
‘You are not asked to transfer your allegiance ; Ireland is not to be 
made a foreign country.’ But Home Rule in fact, if not in name, 
involves a transfer of allegiance. The Irish Parliament will be in the 
hands of politicians who are, and have avowed themselves to be, the 
implacable enemies of Great Britain. No fiction of a new constitution 
can make allegiance to the Queen’s enemies the same thing as 
allegiance to the Crown. 

Nor is it their political allegiance only that the minority are 
called on to transfer. If they are to submit to the men who before 
a judicial tribunal have been found guilty of intimidating and con- 
tinuing to intimidate, knowing that such intimidation led to murder 
and outrage, they must also transfer their moral allegiance. They 
will be bound over to a faction which has set at naught all law and 
justice, mercy and humanity. Their conscience is to be coerced into 
accepting a new code of right and wrong. 

In theory it is possible for Parliament to impose this yoke on the 
neck of the minority. But even the sovereignty of the Imperial 
Parliament may be over-strained. It was thus that Great Britain 
lost her American Colonies towards the close of last century. There 
were then men who used to the Colonies the language of studied 
contempt such as we have lately heard addressed to Ulster. Burke 
in his day raised his protest. The Colonists were, it was true, a 
minority, but one that could not be safely neglected, or provoked 
with little danger. He reminded the House of Commons of the 
stubborn spirit of liberty that the Colonists inherited. ‘We cannot 
falsify the pedigree of this fierce people, and persuade them that 
they are not sprung from a nation in whose veins the blood of freedom 
circulates.’ Might not these words be used of the Ulstermen to-day? 
To-day too, as then, the minority say, Such an exercise of sovereignty 
we look on as slavery. ‘ Nobody,’ said Burke, ‘ will be argued into 
slavery. . . .’ ‘ That it is legal slavery is no compensation either to 
the feelings or the understanding.’ : 

Great Britain less than any other power in the world can afford 
to neglect the rights of minorities. What is the British Empire 
itself but an Empire composed of scattered minorities, dependent for 
their very existence on our good faith? That faith does not vary 
according as the promise is made to many or to few. The cause of 
the Ulstermen and of the scattered loyalists in the South and West 
is the cause of every minority in her Majesty’s dominions. Home 
Rule cannot. be narrowed into a question of Irish local politics, nor is 
it possible for an Imperial people ever to pass this grand penal 
measure against loyalty. 
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Home Rule in Ireland has meant two distinct things. To the 
politician it means separation from Great Britain ; to the mass of the 
people it signifies the ownership of land. Agrarian discontent has 
been the motive force which the people has supplied to the political 
movement. The Unionists have taken up the problem from the 
people’s, not from the politicians’ point of view. They have struck 
at the root of Irish discontent. They have passed measures of land 
purchase by which thousands of farmers are being converted from 
agitators into the guardians of order. ‘The man,’ said Mr. Healy 
(Freeman's Journal, September 26, 1888), ‘who purchased under 
Ashbourne’s Act was making a treaty of peace behind the back of the 
nation as a whole.’ The treaty has been made and each year is rati- 
fying it. A great industrial and remedial policy has been initiated, 
and is already bearing fruit. The prisons, which under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s régime were full, now are empty, and the savings banks are 
full. To the paid patriot this means ruin ; the dismay of the party 
is indicated in the words of Mr. Healy. 

The Unionists do not, indeed, imagine that in a few years you 
can undo the errors of centuries. In the affairs of nations there is 
need of patience as well as courage. But of this they are convinced, 
that they have laid deep the foundations of national welfare in 
Ireland. Never has there been such good ground of hope as there is 
now. It would be a wanton and wicked thing to check the beneficent 
work that has been begun, and to throw the country back into the 
barren round of political turmoil. Out of Home Rule can come only 
weary strife and division of heart. Let the mad project of disunion 
be set aside. Under a Unionist Government all Irishmen who are 
not enemies of Great Britain can join in building up a united and 
industrious Ireland. 

S. H. ButcHer. 


III 


In 1883, when Mr. Labouchere and I were almost the only 
Liberal members opposing Mr. Gladstone’s terrible Coercion Bill, 
and I was considered a Home Ruler and a desperate character, it 
would indeed have surprised me had a prophet foretold the present 
state of things. The upholders of the tyrannical and un-British 
system of government, under which men were imprisoned without 
trial and houses searched at the will of the police, a system which 
proved utterly useless and powerless to repress crime—these men are 
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now loud in their accusations of tyranny against Mr. Balfour, who, 
by simply administering just laws with a firm hand, has restored 
Treland to the condition of a civilised country. Trade and industry 
are reviving, but everything depends on the result of the elections. 

The accession of Mr. Gladstone to power, followed by the dis- 
turbance of every branch of government in Ireland, would at once 
undo the good of the six years’ work. A Legislature in Dublin, 
commanding an Irish Executive, would mean insecurity of property, 
even of person, and the control of large interests by men who have 
no knowledge of anything beyond vestry squabbles and begging 
expeditions. 

The fears of Ulster are easily understood by those who consider 
that she alone in Ireland, outside Dublin, possesses great commercial 
and manufacturing establishments. Belfast trade would be the goose 
laying golden eggs. Taxes would be laid nominally on the whole of 
Ireland, which would touch no one out of Ulster. Those who have no 
experience of manufacturing concerns are apt to forget that the starting 
of one is a matter of immenseexpense. The site must be purchased, 
buildings erected and filled with costly machinery. A moderate-sized 
ironworks or mill will take from 10,000/. to 15,000/. to complete. 
If a failure for the particular purpose for which it is intended, the 
whole money is lost. It might as well have been thrown into the 
sea. If, therefore, there is the slightest feeling of insecurity, the 
capitalist will keep his money in his pocket. He will be content 
with his 24 per cent. with security and without work. For the 
same reason old-established concerns will be allowed to go down. 

It is a feature of our day that small producers and tradesmen 
cannot live. Now in Ireland outside Ulster the great industry is 
agriculture, 49°5 per cent. of the population being thus employed, 
against 13:2 per cent. in England. Most of these are small indepen- 
dent holders. 

As I pointed out in my address to the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers in Dublin in 1888, with proper arrangements for collection 
and carriage of produce, Ireland should take the 14,000,000/. we 
annually pay to France for butter and eggs. But if Messrs. Healy, 
Dillon, and Redmond are controlling Ireland, who will invest money 
in creameries, butter and cheese factories, and elaborate arrangements 
for collecting the small farmers’ produce, such as exist now in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany ? 

There is coal in Tyrone and Antrim ; but instead of growing, the 
mining industry is declining. Now that railways are extended, this 
trade would probably increase if the country were sure of firm and 
just government. But I repeat, unless there is security there can 
be no commercial prosperity. 

Now to appreciate the degree of security we may expect under 
an Irish Parliament we need only consider the utterances of the Home 
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Rule leaders. Has one of them ever expressed any regard for law and 
order? Have they ever endeavoured to restrain their followers from 
acts of boycotting and intimidation, except on the ground that these 
acts were sometimes inconvenient? Is there among them all a man 
of high character and responsible position? Have they, indeed, any 
supporters among the commercial classes ? 

Take their freely expressed opinions of each other. They cannot 
complain if we take them at their own valuation. Then let every 
one ask himself, what if these men had control of affairs, if their 
nominees filled every office and controlled the police? They say 
they will be only content with complete independence. ‘ Ireland a 
Nation ’ is their cry, and Mr. Gladstone is committed to one thing 
only : to pass a measure of Home Rule that shall satisfy them. 

I shall vote for a Unionist, because I am convinced that the need 
of Ireland is firm, settled government. 

The electors are asked to give Mr. Gladstone power to carry out 
a scheme he dare not, or cannot, put before them. Such complete 
independence as the Irish leaders demand would doubtless lead to 
civil war with Ulster. It would certainly result in a protectionist 
policy against England, probably with preference shown to American 
imports. ’ 

Orators and philosophers may look with equanimity on the possi- 


bility of having to employ our army to defend the rights of the 
minority in Ireland, but practical men know that such a desperate 
remedy could not be tried until long after all commercial prosperity 
had disappeared, and must be followed by years of intense depression 
and poverty. 


E. H. CarsvTr. 
19 Hyde Park Gardens. 


IV 


I do not suppose that an invitation to state the reasons which 
will lead one to give a vote in favour of a Unionist policy in the 
coming election is to be taken to mean any detailed commentary 
upon the political situation, but merely a short statement of why one 
intends to adopt. such a course. 

Never having taken an active part in politics of a polemical kind, 
my sympathies have generally been with the view of progress adopted 
by the Liberal leaders and the party, and with the necessity to sub- 
ordinating its action, in reference to reform, in matters relating to 
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one section of the community, to what is understood to be the national 
welfare. Why, then, are these commonplace principles not sufficient 
to influence one now? and why not throw in one’s lot with one’s 
old friends? My answer would be, because I think that party 
terms have ceased to convey any definite meaning, because I have 
more confidence in an Administration conducted by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour, and supported by Lord Hartington, the Duke of 
Argyll, Sir H. James, and in the past by Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Forster and the Liberal Unionists, than in one conducted by Mr. 
Gladstone and his supporters. A few days ago, when Mr. Gladstone 
gave an interview to the eight hours deputation, in reply to their 
offer to support his Irish policy provided that he would advocate the 
eight hours limit, he stated that because he felt bound by honour 
and the traditions of his past to push forward Home Rule for Ireland 
in one shape or another to a final settlement—a settlement which, 
if reached, would probably be only the beginning of the real struggle 
—he could aot entertain their proposals, but was it so clear that he 
had the welfare of the nation in view in what he was considering ? 

To me it is almost ridiculous in the present day to be shadowed 
by any fear that a policy unmindful of Irish interests can be carried 
into effect by any party towards Ireland. I do not believe that any 
Conservative Government would attempt it; I think the present 
composition of that party would neutralise the attempt if it were 
made. But in Ireland we have conflicting elements. The standing 
aloof of Ulster, which has recently been accentuated, the domination 
of the priesthood, and the use of all kinds of organised outrage by 
the Irish, and notably the most unsatisfactory treatment of such a 
condition of things by Mr. Gladstone’s former Administration, and 
the willingness that he then evinced to place the government of Ireland 
in the hands of men aiming at the dismemberment of the Empire— 
these matters have to be dealt with. Lord Hartington again and 
again has said, ‘ Let us maintain the law and make such changes as 
may seem to be required and compatible with the national welfare,’ and 
accordingly during the last six years Lord Salisbury’s Government 
has done much in that direction, but it is said that the Irish can 
manage their own affairs the best: Well, except in cases where the 
interests of the whole nation are involved with their own, they will 
probably have a pretty free hand to do so. 

But common straightforwardness does not seem to characterise 
their actions, and in the immediate future there is little indication of 
aclearsky. It is doubtful whether any Government will satisfy the 
requirements of the Irish patriot. He will first support one party 
and then the other, thinking to get more as time goes on. 


Heu! passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. 


May not the end come by a combination of parties for the settlement 
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of the Irish question, when the Irish may see that, whatever means 
they may adopt to coerce a party or gain a Parliamentary advantage, 
from a decision arrived at by national agreement, there can be no 
appeal except that of civil war ? 

From a commercial point of view I think the uncertainty at- 
tending Mr. Gladstone’s future policy, especially as regards foreign 
affairs, would undoubtedly have a prejudicial effect. 
































H. N. Hamitton Hoare. 
37 Fleet Street, June 23, 1892. 
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Why do I—a man of business—object to the advent of a Gladstonian 
Ministry, absolutely dependent as it must be on one or both sections 
of the late Parnellite party? _ 

1. Because the disturbed condition of our national affairs in 1885 
and 1886, when these Irish factions held the balance in the House of 
Commons, was too humiliating to all parties for any to desire its 
repetition: - Four changes of Ministry and two general elections 
within a few months are, fortunately, not common experiences in 
English politics. They are eminently undesirable from every point 
of view, but especially from that of the administrative duties of an 
English Government to the big Empire of which it is the central 
authority. ; 

Since 1886 the balance of parties in the House of Commons has 
been held by the Liberal Unionists. They have made good use of it. 
We have had a settled Government, a reasonable continuity of policy ; 
obstruction in the House of Commons has been kept under control ; 
more'useful legislation has been accomplished than any purely Tory 
or any purely Liberal Ministry could have carried through ; the Irish 
professiorial politicians were not allowed to block the way; all branches 
of the executive in Ireland were honourably sustained in the duties of 
their administration and felt the radically changed condition of affairs 
under Mr. Balfour’s firm hand: the game of law and order—which 
Sir George Trevelyan had ingloriously.said was ‘up’—was played 
with such effect that threatening, boycotting, moonlighting, etc., etc., 
had to be dropped; the law has again become.a'terror to evil-doers, 
and the Queen’s writ runs as certainly in Ireland as anywhere else in 
the United Kingdom.:’ People in Ireland sleep without fear, and 
trade with confidence that their contracts will be enforced. 

But the return of Mr. Gladstone to office, with his Home Rule 
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obligations and promises, inevitably means renewal of all the Irish 
excitement both in England and America, and probably recurrence 
to the use of the dynamite party again to scare England into con- 
senting to that which is thought to be unwise and dangerous for both 
Ireland and England. Why should we run any such risk? The 
evils are certain! The risks are certain! The need for any such 
action is indefinitely postponed by the Parnellite split and the loyal 
objections which are at last finding voice from Ulster and elsewhere. 

2. Because a statesman at the age of eighty-three who puts such 
a matter—over which he has already made one striking failure—for 
consideration before all other Welsh, Scotch, English, and Empire 
business, thereby admits that his personal pledges and commitments 
have made him an impracticable Minister for the British Crown. 
His advent to office would immediately provoke the most urgent 
demands for immediate fulfilment of his promises. There will be no 
such expectations and no such disappointment if Mr. Gladstone does 
not return to office, so that an extended period of peace and quiet- 
ness, both in England and Ireland, may be expected, and cannot fail 
to be of the greatest advantage to the ordinary business and 
industries of both countries. No doubt, 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of very 
ignorant Irish peasants, for the most part led by men who have made 
politics a trade, will ask again for Home Rule—whatever it may 
mean—but no cause is shown why the business of the other 
36,000,000 of the United Kingdom should wait, or ‘ take a back seat,’ 
to say nothing about the affairs of the 300,000,000 of Greater Britain. 
Why, indeed? 

There is no need for it. Moreover, you cannot speak with any 
man of business in Ireland who does not say that what Ireland wants 
for a long time to come is to be let alone. There is no tyranny 
there now, and no risk of any, except what the trading politicians 
manufacture. Mr. Gladstone and his friends are embarrassed by the 
rash promises they made to secure eighty-five Irish votes, but the 
nation never endorsed these promises, and is not about to do so now 
when their absurdity has been made clearer than ever. Had the 
number of votes been twenty-five only, Mr. Gladstone probably would 
have been free from these embarrassing Irish commitments which 
now effectually block his way, and hang like a fatal encumbrance 
round the neck of his party. 

3. Because the use of Mr. Gladstone’s name as a means of getting 
into office is not quite honest. Programmes which he will not attempt 
to carry have been dangled before the voter’s eyes—Why? Because 
the only thing he will do is seen to have lost any charm it ever had 
for the British democracy, who care far more for the Eight Hours 
Bill than for the future Home Rule Bill. It is a good sign that Lord 
Rosebery seems to have repudiated the absurdity of the programme 
ruse. 
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Apart, however, from uncertainty about measures, I object to 
changing Ministries just now, because Mr. Gladstone has not the 
necessary men at his disposal. He had once, but he thought fit in 
1886 to part with his best and strongest friends, and has not now at 
his disposal the material for an administration likely to last. No 
doubt he has Sir William Harcourt, but then he need not be con- 
sidered, because, if wanted, he is always available on any side, and is 
not desperately committed to any particular degree of Home Rule. 

4. Lastly, because Mr. Gladstone’s return to office means ‘ glad 
tidings’ to the enemies of England on the Continent. The mis- 
chievous and perfectly needless observations about Egypt in the 
Newcastle speech so seriously illustrate this, that no other need be 
given. It is hardly credible that any one who had been ministerially 
responsible for Egyptian affairs from 1880 to 1885, and knew our 
reasons for staying, and other people’s reasons for wanting us to 
leave, could have used such language. I know no excuse for it 
except that Mr. Gladstone is eighty-three. Having used it, however, 
he has spoken his own disqualification for ever being put into a posi- 
tion of official responsibility for dealing with that matter again. 

On all these grounds, I am against Mr. Gladstone’s return to 
office, and most sincerely hope that the result of the election may re- 
lieve him of any further obligation to the Home Rule ‘ will o’ the 
wisp, in pursuit of which he has wrecked his party and tarnished his 
great reputation. I sincerely hope that, out of office, he may live 
long enough to replace it in the estimation of his countrymen, with 
the brilliant recollections of his earlier time. 

JoHN GLOVER, 


The conviction is quite irresistible that the gravitation of so 
large a consensus of English Nonconformist sentiment towards any 
solution of the Irish problem which it may please Mr. Gladstone to 
propose, finds its cause, if not its explanation, in the personality of 
Mr. Gladstone himself. The word ‘sentiment,’ as distinguished from 
‘ opinion,’ is the only word which is fitly explanatory of the position. 
Without going so far as to trace this singular and unreasoning 
susceptibility to psychological affinities, subtle and impalpable, but 
potent and infatuating, there are features in the bent of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind which have a magnetism for a certain phase of the 
Nonconformist imagination which is unbalancing in its effect upon the 
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judgment.. The secret of this influence lies in the law of the meet- 
ing of extremes. The very sacerdotalism of Mr. Gladstone has a 
sorcery for the modern Puritan. The two opposites have advanced 
along the corridors of history, softening in their aspect towards each 
other, till the principles which were mutually repulsive in the 
seventeenth, acquire a captivating charm as they coauet in the lobby 
of St. Stephen’s in the nineteenth century. The sacerdotalist of the 
Gladstonian type is not that of the Elizabethan priest ; nor the 
‘ schismatic’ of to-day like the ‘ Roundhead’ of the Protectorate. A 
visible and pronounced religiousness of mould and method in a 
statesman impresses the Nonconformist, who both by training and by 
leaning is prone to spiritual effusiveness. And when this solemnity, 
as in the case of Mr. Gladstone, is allied to a consistent habit of life 
notoriously in harmony with it, and elevated into dominant proportion 
by gifts so commanding, his very ambiguities invest him with the 
attributes of an oracle from whose dicta there is no appeal. A statesman 
who goes to church when no one knows, and says his prayers sub rosa, 
is an insipid formalist ; but one who reads the lessons not only to the 
Church but to the world Sabbath by Sabbath, while special trains full 
of yokels and weavers say ‘Amen,’ is the man whose policy, however 
parochial or however destructive, it were impiety to impeach. 

On some such theory as this alone is it possible to account for 
the docile falling into line at the heels of Mr. Gladstone by Non- 
conformists, although he has persistently trifled with their interests 
and flouted their order, till he discovered them to be a political factor 
on his side. To those amongst us who have not come under the 
wizard’s talisman, such claims as Imperial unity, Protestant fidelity, 
good faith, and loyalty have a meaning still; and therefore we have 
dared to range ourselves as Unionists in the vital issue of the hour. 
Humour has never been the strong point either of Mr. Gladstone or 
most of his Puritan devotees; but we who, with so much pain and 
sacrifice, are forced to differ from them, cannot join in the melan- 
choly laughter with which they greet the bare suggestion of Imperial 
jeopardy, and scout the instinctive protest against the dishonour 
involved in a surrender of law and justice to venality and rebellion. 

Our ‘ Nonconformist conscience’ is more stirred at public iniquity 
than at private peccadillo; and even the egis of Mr. Gladstone is not 
broad enough to screen from our horror and our scorn the brutalities 
masked under what Mr. Parnell’s illustrious henchman so euphemisti- 
cally calls ‘ exclusive dealing,’ the frauds of the Plan of Campaign, and 
the murders of the moonlighter; and, in our crass stupidity, we 
are resolved to range amongst those who are sworn to withstand to 
the last a policy which surrenders to the chief instigators of these 
abominations the government of an historical section of Her Majesty's 


dominions. 
We are far from wishing to say what is discourteous, much less 
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what is censorious, concerning comrades and brethren with whom, 
apart from this issue, we hold almost everything in common, and to 
many of whom we are honoured in looking up. They are undera spell. 
There is no dishonour in what you cannot help. The lover writes the 
name of his inamorata over allelse. He is enslaved. He cannot assert 
himself. We cannot write the name of Gladstone over that of England. 
The names are not, and never have been, identical. In proportion as 
the one has been writ large in history, the other has been writ small. 
We cannot merge our conscience, our patriotism, and our conviction 
in the personality of one man, who has deliberately broken loose from 
his best traditions, however illustrious or oracular he may be. We 
have not given our pledge to a fetish, but are heartwhole in our 
allegiance to the flag. And with no abated love for our spell-bound 
brethren, we stand by the nation and the throne. 

When the hypnotist would rouse his patient from the trance, he 
waves a handkerchief before his eyes. It is not in the spirit of the 
Jingo, but of the patriot, that we would wave before the holden eyes 
of our Nonconformist friends that Royal Standard whose device 
includes the Rose and Thistle with the Shamrock inseparably 


entwined. 
ARTHUR MURSELL. 


VII 

For the past ten years I have striven to preserve an absolutely 
open mind to the question of Home Rule for Ireland. I have con- 
sidered with care the principal arguments advanced by statesmen 
and political writers from either side. The manifest importance of 
the issues compelled sincerity. The stress of party politics has not 
warped my judgment; I am allied to none. The question is too 
broad for the grasp of party; it falls from a principle to a scheme 
directly it is touched by party fingers. It is a question which every 
Englishman—freed from party strife and open to reasoning from every 
side—should judge in the consciousness of personal and national 
responsibility. 

The attempt to graft it upon ‘ Liberalism’ as one of its ‘principles’ 
is at the outset a conspicuous fallacy and a trap. Judged of on its 
merits, I believe the reverse to be true. The principles of freedom 
lie deeper than the clamour of an unscrupulous and heartless majority. 
It is party expediency and an imperfect consideration of the vast 
question that has given origin to the scheme of Home Rule. - The 
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finest English statesmen of a hundred years before the last decade 
have not died ‘ without the sight’ of what the noblest Liberalism 
implied. 

But.this is a conclusion which many with violent language and 
an exuberant vocabulary would try to force upon us. Men loyal to 
the core to Liberal principles are for party purposes made the 
target of sneers that the refusal of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is false- 
ness to the highest Liberalism! This is practically on a level with 
an assertion by a sectarian zealot that none can be religious unless 
religious in his way. The non-essential is confused with the 
essential, the accident with the principle. 

It is the knowledge of this that has enriched our country 
with a new line of statesmen. Party was too much with us. The 
threatened calamity of Home Rule has given origin to a noble 
rebellion against party, because party tactics threatened principles. 
Men whose Liberalism was deep, persistent, and unstained, honouring 
what to them were the rights of the people and the rights of God 
more than fealty to party, have stepped out boldly from the 
Gladstonian ranks. They had all to lose, they had nothing to gain 
but principle—their contention was for the rights and liberties of 
men and the peace and prosperity of the fatherland. 

Their examples are more momentous in a question like this than 
all the eloquence that may stream from party lips. 

It is a question that spreads its consequences far beyond our 
British Isles. The moral influence of the Empire of England is not 
a trivial factor; we dare not, as thoughtful Englishmen, gamble 
with it. 

The unity of Great Britain is a product of history. In the con- 
flict of the generations it has survived as the fittest. It determines 
the unity of our vast dominion. It is the result of one of the 
secular processes of sociology and politics, as much as the unified toe. 
of the present horse is the outcome of one of the secular processes 
of biology. We should only dislocate it in defiance of energies over 
which we have no final control. The consequences, to the outmost 
limit of our dominion, must be felt. A disrupted centre must involve 
a weakened empire and the loss of our moral influence as a nation. 

And yet it is not in response to the united appeal of a people that 
even Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is given us. We are asked to throw 
the dice and take the issue, merely to satisfy a crime-stained faction, 
a majority in numbers, but an ignominious minority in all that 
makes the backbone, honour, and nobility of a nation.- There is 
nothing more pathetic in our modern history than the moral 
cleft that has riven the Irish people asunder. On the one side a 
numerical majority of perhaps three to two, disloyal, the enemies of 
England, lawless, and stained with blood and darkest crime; on the 
other side, a loyal, law-abiding, and industrious people, keen and 
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resourceful in commercial competition and enterprise, and in an 
eminent degree prosperous. These men desire only to be left alone 
in their industry and untroubled in their loyalty. The intensity and 
unbroken unity of their desire, nay intention, that it shall be so has 
been demonstrated in Ulster and in Dublin in a manner which only 
political monomania would distort or disdain. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule scheme would deliberately give 
the Government over to the faction stained with crime and lawless- 
ness, and rank with disloyalty, and put into their hands a disciplined 
police to enforce their will; and would force Ulster and Protestant 
Ireland into the toils of such a Government. Can we wonder at the 
restrained but resolute voice of the loyal and prosperous of Ireland 
exclaiming, ‘ We will not have Home Rule’? 

One of the men who must be a partaker in such ill-omened 
‘ government’ without hesitancy affirmed,' ‘When we come out of 
the struggle we will remember the people’s enemies, and deal out 
our rewards to the one and our punishments to the other.’ 

This is the gravamen of Ulster’s protest. Her sons refuse de- 
fiantly to have disloyalty, lawlessness, and responsibility for crime 
placed in government over her. 

I am a Nonconformist. The Nonconformists and Protestants 
of Ireland have appealed with manly frankness to the Nonconformists 
of England. Rarely have I received a moral shock so stinging as 
that which came with the response given in the name of English 
Nonconformity to Ulster. It is not a ‘reply,’ it is a false interpreta- 
tion of the essential purpose of Ulster’s appeal. They treat it as an 
appeal against Papal ascendency and the jeopardising of Ulster’s 
religious equality! I have too much respect for such English Non- 
conformity as this ‘reply’ represents to believe this other than 
sincere. But the consequence of that conclusion is a total misappre- 
hension of the whole Irish question. 

The contention of Protestant Ireland is that the establishment of 
Home Rule would carry with it the subjugation of the loyal, the in- 
dustrious, the honest, and the law-abiding, to the haters of England, 
the rebels against law, and the crime-stained tormentors of honest 
citizens. Ulster has no ultimate fears for her religious liberties; she 
can care for those with or without the aid of English Nonconformists. 
But she is conscious of no competence to deal with the governmental 
action of such a coterie, placed in power by the arm of England. It 
has never been the direction in which she has mentally excelled. 

The true appeal is that the government of Ireland, of which 
Ulster is the industrial and commercial backbone, shall not be lodged 
in such unrighteous keeping—and, as an alternative, the appellants 
ask only to be left loyal and industrious, enjoying their wonted peace. 

In this manner they have appealed for sympathy and help to 

1 Mr. Dillon, December 5, 1886. 
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Nonconformist England, and, by the common link that binds them 
by very instinct into concert against the aggression of Rome, as a 
further basis for unity of action, they plead for help. And some 
Nonconformist ministers of England, but not English Nonconformity, 
have given them—a stone. A stone, it is true, with high morality— 
lofty, Christ-like teaching graven on its facets—but still a stone, which, 
like those thrown by the crowd at Stephen, is intended to crush 
them. 
This does not and cannot represent either the Nonconformity or 
the manhood of England. Can we be deaf to a cry to support right- 
eousness against dishonour? As I write the Irish Methodist Con- 
ference is discussing and will triumphantly pass a resolution which 
will express fearless resistance to Home Rule. Already almost every 
Protestant minister in [reland, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s attempted 
scorn of the historic fact, has given his signature to a document sent 
to the Premier affirming that Home Rule for Ireland must not be. 

Then is the object of forcing Home Rule on Ireland an effort to 
secure Ireland’s peace and prosperity ? Ireland at this hour is more 
peaceful and prosperous than she has been for years. At present the 
split in Ireland is a moral one. Right and wrong bear different 
meanings on either side of the chasm. But force Home Rule upon 
her and there must be a political convulsion, from the very nature of 
the case, which must bring untold calamity. 

The dynamitards, the moonlighters, the boycotters may for the 
moment be bland and peaceful, putting in secure places their imple- 
ments of war; but those who know Ulster and the loyalists through- 
out the island know that a period of resolute and restrained resist- 
ance will begin, and that by the united action of men widely divided 
by creed and stoutly divergent in general political judgment, but 
one and immovable in the supreme purpose that Ulster ‘ will not 
have Home Rule.’ 

As an Englishman, as a lover of liberty, and as a Nonconformist 
these with other momentous matters would make impossible to me 
anything but a vote for the Unionist cause. 


W. H. DALLINGER. 
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VIIt 


Because I am old enough to remember successive Administrations 
since that of Lord Palmerston, in my opinion the Government of 
Lord Salisbury has been marked by incomparably fewer blunders, and 
by a larger measure of solid success, than any of its predecessors 
during the time specified. Never within that time has our foreign 
policy been so noiselessly and withal so wisely conducted ; never have 
our finances been so successfully handled; never have our home 
affairs in general been so capably administered. 

Therefore, on the general principle of letting well alone, or of not 
discharging the staff of servants who have completed their term of 
service in so unusually creditable a manner, I find good reason to vote 
for their retention. 

Because, and more particularly, if the comparison be still further 
restricted to the now expiring term of Lord Salisbury’s Administra- 
tion and the previous terms of Mr. Gladstone’s, I find still stronger 
reasons for voting as I intend to vote. Touching his foreign policy, 
I cannot view with satisfaction the several occasions when it has 
suffered the name of England to be despised by the nations of Europe, 
or the strength of England to be employed in wars with savages, 
at an immense waste of public treasure and with the culminating 
disaster of Khartoum. Again, with regard to other affairs, I do not 
see that there can be any reasonable question as to our finances 
having flourished and our measures of home administration having 
advanced in a manner and to a degree, under the present Govern- 
ment, which render comparison in these respects unfavourable to 
the past. 

Because all the strongest and most capable members of that past 
Government have become members of the present, with the result 
that if there should now be a change of Ministry Mr. Gladstone will 
have to form a Cabinet composed almost exclusively of second- and 
third-rate politicians. With the exception of Lord Herschell and 
Lord Rosebery, I cannot recognise any other possible members of 
such a Cabinet as men of a calibre to which the affairs of this great 
empire should be entrusted. Mr. John Morley, indeed, would hold 
among them the unique advantage of not having suddenly faced 
about with regard to the Irish question ; but I see in him a man of 
letters who has mistaken his vocation in seeking to become a man of 
affairs, and when I weigh his political record together with those of 
Lord Spencer, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Labouchere, and their pro- 
bable colleagues—Irish or otherwise—against the political records of 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and their colleagues in the present Cabinet, I must confess that to 
my mind the effect is simply ludicrous. 
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Because, as regards the particular case of Ireland, I cannot see 
that the interests of one or two per cent. of her Majesty’s subjects 
should be allowed to obliterate all other considerations at the general 
election, even on the supposition that a change of Ministry would, in 
any respect, ameliorate their condition. 

‘Because I cannot see the smallest reason for entertaining even so 
much as this supposition, while, on the contrary, I can see many and 
cogent reasons for its rejection. Namely, because during the many 
years that Mr. Gladstone had the management of Irish affairs under his 
own control the condition of those affairs became progressively more 
and more distracted; and when he suddenly reversed his policy with 
respect to them, the immediate effect was to make confusion worse 
confounded. 

Because, since the time that these affairs have been under the 
control of the present Government, the condition of Ireland has 
suddenly and rapidly improved, to an extent which even the most 
sanguine of Unionists could not at first have anticipated. 

Because I can see no sufficient reason for the discontent which 
pervades the Home Rule section of the Irish people. There being no 
appreciable difference in our existing laws as appertaining to Ireland 
and to Great Britain, except so far as the maintenance of public order 
is concerned, I do not recognise a merely traditional hate as consti- 
tuting a sufficient reason for yielding to the attempted terrorism of a 
disloyal section of the Irish people. 

Because I perceive that, by yielding to any such attempted ter- 
rorism, the interests of Great Britain would be seriously imperilled, 
seeing that the repeatedly avowed object of the now so-called Home 
Rule party in Ireland is that of eventual separation from Great 
Britain; and I am not aware of any principle, either of a moral or 
practical kind, which ought to induce a Government to sacrifice the 
safety of a vast empire to a virulently disloyal and a numerically 
small faction, which is almost entirely composed of an ignorant and 
unindustrious population. 

Because, even as regards this population itself, I fail to perceive 
that either Home Rule or separation could possibly prove beneficial. 
To break away, for purely sentimental reasons, from the rule of an 
empire which more than any the world has ever seen possesses the 
genius of ruling, in order to place itself under the dominion of a set 
of men who have recently given such absolute proof of their own in- 
capacity as rulers, this would be surely little short of suicidal action 
on the part of the disloyal section itself. 

Because, even if I could perceive that Home Rule were a wise 
and politic measure in itself, I do not perceive the practical means 
whereby it could be now accomplished. .The supposed boon which 
Mr. Gladstone would offer to Ireland is stoutly resisted by a large’ 
proportional number of the inhabitants of Ireland. ‘The men of 
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Ulster ’ cannot be left out of account, even if any equitable Govern- 
ment could wish to do so; they are clearly determined to resist any 
measure which could even tend to place them under the domination 
of their disloyal neighbours. And in this connection I attach high 
importance to the consideration that these men of Ulster constitute 
not only a large proportional number of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
but represent much the largest proportion of the wealth, the intelli- 
gence, and the industry of that otherwise unfortunate country. I 
hold that a wise Administration will always prove its wisdom by 
weighing merit rather than by counting heads—especially if all 
the merit be upon the side of loyalty, while the heads be upon 
that of rebellion. I cannot conceive of any greater mistake in 
the way of policy, of any greater injustice in the way of govern- 
ment, than would be involved by any measure which should aim at. 
placing the loyal and industrial portion of the inhabitants of Ireland 
at the mercy of an Irish mob. 

Because, while perceiving the impossibility of devising any 
method of harmonising these incompatible elements, or of according 
so-called Home Rule to Ireland by any parliamentary enactment 
‘which would be satisfactory to all parties concerned, I perceive with 
equal clearness the consequent reason for the reticence upon this 
subject which has characterised all the utterances of the Gladstonian 
party. This reason can only be that, severally and collectively, 
members of the Gladstonian party are perfectly well aware that no 
such measure can be devised. Such being the case, even if my con- 
fidence in the administrative capacity of any Cabinet which Mr. 
Gladstone could now form were to any extent greater than it, is, I 
-should still refuse to vote upon the strength of such confidence 
alone, or without having been allowed to form a judgment upon 
the measure which it is intended to produce. For I hold that 
where matters of such immense importance are at stake no reason- 
able man ought to permit himself to entertain such blind trust in 
the wisdom of any other man as to invest him with the power of 
administration, without knowing in what manner that power is to be 
employed. 

Because I cannot but remember that on the previous occasion 
when a Gladstonian Government was in a position which compelled 
the framing of a measure having Home Rule for its object, the 
measure which was proposed immediately proved itself so utterly 
inadequate and pernicious, that the Gladstonians themselves cannot 
but acknowledge their obligations to the Unionist party for having 
been the instrument of its destruction. 

G. J. ROMANEs. 
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Why do I give my vote in the coming election as a Unionist ? 
How do I as an Englishman look upon Home Rule ?—I mean, on a 
parliament for Ireland sitting at Dublin and a parliament for 
Britain sitting at Westminster. I look upon it as a rapier thrust at 
the heart of England. Any sort of parliament set up now at Dublin 
entails a second parliament at Edinburgh, and a third at Caerleon. It 
is the dissolution of the empire. One word of Canning despatches 
it : ‘Repeal the Union; restore the Heptarchy.’ But it does more. 
It counsels New South Wales, Victoria, and all the Australian sisters, 
with New Zealand and Tasmania, and no less Ottawa, Quebec, Toronto, 
Halifax, and Newfoundland, to detach themselves from the British 
Crown. It establishes universal particularism in a great empire. It 
advises England to reverse that consolidation which Germany after 
a century of struggles has hardly attained. It undoes all the gains 
of the last hundred years, not to make even Ireland one country, but 
to plant civil war between its Catholic and its Protestant populations. 
This is the alternative between one imperial parliament and one 
ministry carrying out its legislation, and the division so sedulously 
urged upon us, which would throw back Scotland and Wales, as well 
as Ireland, to the time of their nonage. 

If I feel thus as an Englishman, how do I feel as a Catholic? As 
a Catholic, my abhorrence of any proposed parliament at Dublin is 
scarcely inferior to that which I feel as an Englishman. At present 
the Irish population is divided in religion so as to make nearly 
three-fourths Catholic and rather more than one-fourth Protestant. 
What I desire above all things is to see the Catholic majority draw 
to them the Protestant minority by their own more virtuous lives, by 
their faithful exhibition of the divine creed which they profess. As 
for any other but that spiritual attraction, I abhor the thought of it. 
The sight of a parliament sitting at Dublin claiming a ministry of 
its own, which should nominate judges, direct the police, administer 
in fact the country, in addition to the dissolution of the kingdom’s 
unity, would attempt to reverse for the punishment of the minority 
those acts of oppression in past times which have so deeply wounded 
the feelings of Catholics, That attempt would kindle to its greatest 
intensity the religious antagonism. There would be no conversions ; 
there would be never-ending hostility. 

What, then, is that future state to which both as Catholic and as 
Englishman I can look forward with any complacency? There is 
but one, ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ for the year informs us that there are 
252 religions in our country whose places of worship have been cer- 
tified to the Registrar-General, That means that so many religions 
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are regarded by the State as licit. With that admittance to civil 
rights I do not meddle. I take it as the result of the last 350 years. 
With what eyes, as a Catholic who believes that there is only one 
Christian faith, I look upon it, need not be said. But if any change 
ever takes place, it must come from persuasion, not from force. Taking, 
then, the fact as it is, how is an empire so divided on the most important 
matter of human life, that is, belief in God, and who He is, on the 
answer to which all morality is founded, how are the thirty-eight 
millions who dwell within the four seas, and are the citadel of an 
enormous empire, to be kept together, to form one government, to 
have one sovereign? I answer, only in one way that I can conceive. 
It is that all these millions, and every individual in them, should feel 
that they are governed by equal laws: that the goods of life, so far as 
legislation deals with them, shall be bestowed with fairness. Among 
a great number of instances I take one: that the education of the 
Protestant shall not be munificently endowed by the State while that 
of the Catholic is left almost without endowment. Again, that the 
belief of one class, or what the present jargon calls their sentiment, 
shall not be fostered to the utmost range of fancy, while the belief 
of another class, and that in a matter enshrined with special sanctity 
through all the nineteen centuries of Christianity, is proscribed by a 
law which will not allow those who believe it to make bequests for 
its support. Now, this equality of laws to which I look for the only 
possible maintenance of the great British Empire in civil unity, 
requires for its existence only one government, only one parliament. 
There let men of the most opposite opinions meet, and learn from 
personal contact to respect each other. A parliament at Dublin 
inspired by one mind, and a parliament at Westminster inspired by 
another, would render the Crown itself as great an absurdity as 252 
different religions make Christianity a mockery. 
THomas W. ALLIES. 


x 


Why should a patriotic Englishman or Irishman vote with the 
Unionists at the next election? To this question there are many 
answers: one for the Constitutionalist, one for the ardent Liberal, 
one for the Englishman, one for the Irishman. May I suggest a few 
of those answers ? 

First for the Constitutionalist. He will naturally vote for the 
policy which has largely restored order in Ireland, and at the same 
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time refused to traffic with ‘revolution,’ because thus only can the 
unity of the empire be maintained. Mr. Parnell and his followers 
sometimes used in England equivocal language on this subject ; but in 
Ireland and America they repeatedly said that no limit was to be 
placed to the aspirations of a free people, and that what Ireland had 
a right to demand was the power of shaping her destiny as a nation 
among the other nations of the world. A ‘moderate’ Home 
Rule measure is a conceivable thing; but common sense tells us 
that it would only work as a new platform from which to demand 
a measure ofa very different kind. An Irish Parliament without an 
Irish Executive, nominating the magistracy and judges, and controlling 
the police, is already repudiated as an insult ; and if but a moderate 
number of Irish representatives were given seats in the Imperial Par- 
liament by some new Home Rule measure, as well as in the Dublin 
Parliament, Ireland might be enabled, when English parties were 
nearly balanced, to rule England as well as herself. That the ambition 
of her revolutionist party would not remain contented with ‘ Justice 
for Ireland’ is proved by the experience of the last twelve years. 
Long before that time the great wrongs of Ireland had been re- 
dressed. Since the beginning of that time concession after concession 
has proved that the Imperial Parliament has both the power and 
the will to do for Ireland all that a Dublin Parliament could do. 
Yet the revolutionist party have raised, not abated their demands. 
Why should they stop short at Home Rule? A single step more 
would be separation. Agitation has grown up into a profession, and 
a profitable one, since it has been subsidised indefinitely out of rents 
withheld ; but it is a profession that can only be maintained by a 
succession of new demands, The danger does not proceed from the 
Irish people, but from their agitators. 

Whatever the risk from Home Rule might have proved in 
O’Connell’s time, it would prove far greater now. When his career 
began, Ireland had long had enormous grievances; he- combated 
them ; but he hated Jacobinism from his recollections of the French 
Revolution. The Parliament which O’Connell would have restored 
was Grattan’s Parliament; and that Parliament included a House of 
Lords, and had an Imperial Executive behind it. It is very doubtful 
whether he would have approved of a Parliament such as is now 
demanded. He was never tired of the formula, ‘The man who 
commits a crime is the enemy of his country.’ When, at a public 
meeting, some one proposed that no rent should be paid until Ireland’s 
wrongs were redressed, 0’Connell moved his expulsion. No such 
answer was made at any of the ‘ Parnellite meetings,’ when ‘ boy- 
cotting’ or the new ‘ Plan of Campaign’ was named. Even in 1848 
the movement which threw Ireland back for a quarter of a century 
was not without generous aspirations. The recent movement means 
that the great wave of socialistic revolution has at last reached the 
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Irish shore, and the marvel is that it has reached it so late. Its 
inspiration is not a national enthusiasm. It is one of greed and 
rapine. It is socialism, not less than separation, that the Unionist 
body opposes. Every voter must remember that whatever may be 
rehearsed in Ireland will be acted also on the English stage. The 
process in the two countries may be different, but the result would 
be the same. An English political party has, in spite of Lord 
Macaulay’s prophecy, accepted ‘ Home Rule.’ Concede that measure, 
and another English party may later prefer ‘Separation,’ on the 
ground that the amputation of a limb is less dangerous than blood- 
poisoning. 

Another consideration which a true patriot will hardly disregard 
in determining his vote at the coming election is one that affects the 
honour of his country as well as its interests. A corrupt politician 
once said of a high-minded rival, ‘I would give 10,000/. for that 
man’s character! I could make twice that sum by it!’ A nation, 
like an individual, cannot dispense with a character. If all the con- 
cessions made in the last dozen years, some of them involving 
principles wholly unknown to the constitution, such as the creation 
of dual proprietorship and the abolition of Free Trade in Ireland’s 
only important commerce, that in land—if all these concessions : 
have been but the preliminary of a Home Rule measure, placing the it 
minority at the feet of the majority, the good name of England will if 
be lost for ever. After such a defeat England could not say, like the ‘ 
French King of old, ‘ We have lost all but our honour.’ The Irish 
proprietors were first assured by the Prime Minister that they had 1 
long been on their trial, that they had been honourably acquitted, and hf 
that few of them would suffer from his land measure. They were ah 
soon afterwards deprived of a large proportion of their property ; next 
of their good name; after that of all political influence by a fran- 
chise which practically disfranchised the most faithful and educated 
class in Ireland. They were left incapable of returning to Parliament 
more than one-sixth of the Irish representatives. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule measure had provided through a double franchise 
that the ‘loyal third’ should be represented by about one-third. 
That provision could have been of no value to them in a Dublin Par- 
liament ; but it would have been some protection in the Imperial. 
When a franchise in Ireland, nearly equivalent to universal suffrage, 
was created, an eminent statesman stated that the Irish minority in 
future were to look for their protection to the English and Scotch 
members of Parliament. To concede Home Rule is to deprive them 
even of that aid, and leave them politically as powerless as the 
Irish peasants were before Catholic Emancipation. Their enemies 
and revilers would legislate for them; that is to say, their parks 
and manor-houses would soon go the way that the bulk of their 
properties had gone. Such would be Home Rule. If England 
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contested the new claims, she would find herself more embroiled 
with Ireland than before she conceded to her an exclusive legis- 
lature and executive for the management of her affairs. . If she 
calmly looked on and watched the progress of the ruin, she would 
doubtless retain possession of a few fortified places in Ireland if she 
deemed them of value; but no Englishman would in future times 
help her to build up again that ‘English interest,’ which it had 
taken so many centuries to create there, and which a few years 
of ineptitude has destroyed. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
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